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OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


Year. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


President. 


Vice-Presidents.  No.  Members. 


Henry  J.  Moore. 
George  Partridge. 
Thomas  Richeson. 
Barton  Able. 

E.  O.  Stanard. 

C.  L.  Tucker. 

John  J.  Roe. 

Geo.  P.  Plant. 

Wm.  J.  Lewis. 
Gerard  B.  Allen. 

R.  P.  Tansey. 

4Vm.  H.  Scudder. 
Web  M.  Samuel. 

D.  P.  Rowland. 
Nathan  Cole. 

John  A.  Scudder. 
Geo.  Bain. 

John  Wahl. 

Alex.  H.  Smith. 
Michael  McEnnis. 
Chas.  E.  Slayback. 
J.  C.  Ewald. 

D.  R.  Francis. 
Henry  C.  Haarstick. 

S.  W.  Cobb. 

Frank  Gaiennie. 
Chas.  F.  Orthwein. 
Chas.  A.  Cox. 

John  W.  Kauffman, 
Marcus  Bernheimer. 
Isaac  M.  Mason, 

W.  T.  Anderson, 


C.  S.  Greeley. 

C.  S.  Greeley. 
Barton  Able. 

E.  O.  Stanard. 
Alex.  II.  Smith. 
Edgar  Ames. 

Geo.  P.  Plant. 

H.  A.  Homeyer. 

G.  G.  Waggaman. 

R.  P.  Tansey. 

Wm.  H.  Scudder. 

S.  M.  Edgell. 

L.  L.  Ashbrook. 
Jno.  P.  Meyer. 

John  Wahl. 

N.  Schaeffer. 

H.  C.  Haarstick. 
Michael  McEnnis. 
Chas.  E.  Slayback. 
John  Jackson. 

Chas.  F.  Orthwein. 

D.  R.  Francis. 

John  P.  Keiser. 

S.  W.  Cobb. 

Chas.  H.  Teichmann 
Louis  Fusz. 

J.  II.  Teasdale. 
Hugh  Rogers. 
Marcus  Bernheimer, 
Geo,  H.  Plant, 

Wm.  T.  Anderson, 
Roger  P.  Annan, 


A.  W.  Fagin.  675 

A.  W.  Fagin.  518 

C.  L.  Tucker.  725 

H.  A.  Homeyer.  990 

D.  G.  Taylor.  1110 

D.  G.  Taylor.  1068 

II.  A.  Homeyer.  1268 
Nathan  Cole.  1332 
II.  C.  Yaeger.  1289 

Geo.  Bain.  1282 

C.  II.  Teichman.  1369 
Web  M.  Samuel.  1363 
Jno.  F.  Tolle.  1307 
Wm.  M.  Senter.  1442 

F.  B.  Davidson.  1397 

Geo.  Bain.  1327 

Craig  Alexander.  1290 
W.  J.  Lemp.  1260 
J.  C.  Ewald.  1303 
A.  T.  Harlow.  3533 
Frank  Gaiennie.  3565 

D.  P.  Grier.  3566 

C.  W.  Barstow.  3565 

D.  P.  Slattery.  3505 

J.  Will  Boyd.  3364 

Thomas  Booth.  3312 
Chas.  A.  Cox.  3296 
Alex.  Euston.  3261 

G.  M.  Flanagan,  3190 
S.  R.  Francis,  3116 
WallaceDelafield,300l 
L.  C.  Doggett,  2912 


Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


1862  - - - - Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
1863-64  - - - J.  II.  Alexander. 
1865-93  - - - Geo.  II.  Morgan. 
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MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 

PRESIDENT. 

ISAAC  M.  MASON. 

First  Vice  President,  WM.  T.  ANDERSON. 

Second  Vice  President,  WALLACE  DEL  A FIELD. 


1S92-93. 

MARCUS  B ERNHEIMER, 
WM.  G.  BOYD, 

E.  A.  POMEROY, 

WM.  D.  ORTIIWEIN, 
EDGAR  REYNOLDS, 


directors. 

1892. 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN, 
T.  CARROLL  TAYLOR, 

D.  C.  BALL, 

L.  C.  DOGGETT, 

E.  II.  BARNES. 


secretary  and  treasurer. 
GEO.  II.  MORGAN. 


ASSISTANTS. 

D.  R.  WHITMORE,  S.  H.  HEWLETT. 

Caller — JOSEPH  P.  CARR.  Doorkeeper — JAMES  P.  NEWELL, 

Attorney— F.  N.  JUDSON. 


COMMITTEE  OF  APPEALS. 


W.  T.  IIAARSTICK, 

JOHN  H.  KALBFLEISCII, 
H.  B.  BILBRO, 

WM.  J.  SMITH, 

W.  T.  BARTLEY,  Jr., 

M.  J.  CONNOR, 


M.  J.  KELLY, 

OTTO  L.  TEICHMANN, 
AVM.  BULL, 

E.  S.  GUIGNON, 

J.  WALLER  TEASDALE, 
HENRY  C.  HOLLMANN. 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARBITRATION. 


FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

JOSEPH  N.  EVANS, 
HENRY  KOEHLER,  Jr., 
CHAS.  C.  ORTHWEIN, 
john  McAllister, 
Lawrence  garvey, 

OFFICIAL  MARKET  REP’R. 

MARC.  J.  GAUTIER. 

REGISTRY  CLERK. 

E.  T.  WALTON, 


SECOND  SIX  MONTHS. 

CHRISTIAN  BERNET, 
JOHN  F.  RYAN, 

ALBERT  SINGER, 
EDWARD  J.  McGROARTY, 
BARON  P.  SMITH. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  CALL  BOARD  CLERK. 

CHAS.  H.  WHITMORE. 

MESSENGER. 

HERBERT  BROWN. 
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COMMITTEES  AND  INSPECTORS  FOR  1892. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAIN  INSPECTION: 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  CHAIRMAN.  T.  C.  TAYLOR,  W.  D.  ORTHWEIN. 

WHEAT  inspection: 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Chairman.  GEO.  H.  PLANT,  J.  B.  WOESTMAN 
CHAS.  H.  TEICHMANN,  JOHN  W.  SHARPE. 


CORN,  OAT  AND  RYE  INSPECTION: 

T.  C.  TAYLOR.  Chairman.  J.  S.  McCLELLAN,  * J. WALLER  TEASDALE 
FRANK  H.  RYAN  SOL.  J.  QUINLIYAN. 

BARLEY  INSPECTION: 

WM.  D.  ORTHWEIN,  Chairman.  LOUTS  HOEPKER,  LOUIS  SCHLOSSSTEIN, 
HENRY  GREYE,  Z.  W.  TINKER. 

GRAIN  INSPECTORS: 

C.  O.  DUTCHER,  Chief  Inspector.  T.  L.  CURRIE,  J.  E.  ROBINSON. 

flour  inspection: 

H.  G.  CRAFT,  Chairman.  C.  J.  HANEBRINK,  Secretart.  JOHN  C.  FISCHER, 

A.  J.  BULTE,  MATT  AVOELFLE,  WM.  J.  SMITH. 

E.  L.  BUSCHMAN. 

BOARD  OF  FLOUR  INSPECTORS: 

RICHARD  PERRY,  President.  VICTOR  GOETZ,  Secretary.  AUGUST  RUMP, 
JONAS  HAINSWORTH. 


membership: 

W ALLACE  DELAFIELD,  CHAIRMAN.  W.  G.  BOYD,  EDGAR  REYNOLDS. 

rules: 

AY.  T.  ANDERSON,  Chairman.  E.  A.  POMEROY,  AY.  D.  ORTHWEIN. 


L.  C.  DOGGETT,  Chairman. 


WM.  G.  BOYD,  Chairman. 


MARKET  REPORTS: 

T.  C.  TAYLOR, 

CONTRACTS: 

C.  H.  SPENCER, 


E.  A.  POMEROY. 


LEANDER  STONE. 


POSTAL  affairs: 

E.  A.  PO  AIK  ROY,  Chairman.  O.  L.  ayhitelaay, 


A.  PROSKAUER. 


PROVISION  inspection: 


E.  H.  BARNES,  CHAIRMAN. 
M.  A.  BOWLES, 


JAMES  MEAGHER, 
JAMES  M.  GETTY'S. 


A.  NEDDERHUT, 
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COMMITTEES  AND  INSPECTORS  FOR  1892 -Continued. 


PROVISION  inspectors: 

GEO.  N.  SAYERS,  J.  G.  HENCHMAN 

SEEDS  AND  CASTOR  BEANS: 

CHAS.  E.  PRUNTY,  CHAIRMAN.  ALFRED  PLANT,  D.  I.  BUSHNELL, 

JOHN  N.  BOOTH,  JOSEPH  S.  NANSON. 


SEED  INSPECTOR  AND  WEIGHER: 

• W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


W.  B.  ARCHER,  CHAIRMAN. 
W.  K.  STANARD, 

T.  H.  FRANCIS, 

C.  A.  EBERLE, 

TIIOS.  GRIFFIN, 


FLOOR: 

T.  AV.  CARTER, 
GEO.  H.  BACKER, 
GEORGE  LANG, 

A.  M.  EDWARDS, 

C.  L.  HEITZEBERG. 


AY.  M.  LEFTWICH, 
W.  A.  GARDNER, 
O.  M.  DEAN, 

WM.  1.  CURRIE, 


Mississippi  river: 

MARCUS  BERNHEIMER,  CHAIRMAN.  H.  C.  HAARSTICK,  JOHN  E.  MASSENGALE 
GEO.  M.  FLANAGAN,  H.  A.  BLOSSOM,  MILES  SELLS, 

HUGH  ROGERS,  BEN  AY.  CLARK,  WM.  L.  HUSE, 

L F.  JONES,  JOSEPH  F.  IMBS. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE: 


CHARLES  PARSONS,  Chairman.  E.  S.  ROAYSE, 


NATHAN  FRANK, 
JEROME  HILL, 

E.  O.  STANARD, 
FRANK  GAIENNIE, 
CONRAD  FINK. 


AYM.  J.  LEMP, 

ALEX.  EUSTON, 

S.  M.  KENNARD, 
CHAS.  F.  ORTHWEIN, 


C.  AY.  BARSTOW, 
E.  C.  SIMMONS, 
THOMAS  BOOTH, 
JOHN  A\rAHL, 

J.  AY.  EVANS. 


D.  C.  BALL,  Chairman. 
J.  E.  SHERRY', 

AY.  T.  HAARSTICK, 


transportation: 

C.  N.  OSGOOD,  Sec’Y.  P.  P.  CONNOR, 

R.  H.  AVHITELAW,  B.  L.  SLACK, 
HENRY  CROSSMAN,  PHIL  C.  TAYLOR. 
GEO.  II.  SMALL. 


MEXICAN  AND  CENT.  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE: 


HENRY  STANLEY",  CHAIRMAN.  C.  M.  KENDRICK, 

II.  AA'.  CHANDLER,  C.  A.  AVIN DMULLER, 

JACOB  SCHAEFFER,  EV.  E.  CARRERAS, 

LOUIS  FUSZ,  C.  H.  SPENCER, 


A.  DE  FIGUEIREDO, 
S.  I,.  BIGGERS, 

E.  D.  TILTON, 

F.  A.  WANN. 


meteorology: 

EDGAR  REYNOLDS,  Chairman.  ISAAC  P.  LUSK,  HUNTER  BEN  JENKINS, 
E.  W.  GOULD,  THOS.  P.  MORSE,  D.  R.  POWELL, 

TURNER  T.  LEAVIS. 
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MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1893. 


PRESIDENT. 

W.  T.  ANDERSON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

First  Vice  President,  ROGER  P.  ANNAN. 
Second  Vice  President,  L.  C.  DOGGETT. 


DIRECTORS. 


1893. 

MARCUS  BERNHEIMER. 
¥M.  G.  BOYD. 

E.  A.  POMEROY". 

WM.  D.  ORTHWEIN. 
EDGAR  REYNOLDS. 


1893-94. 

ISAAC  M.  MASON. 

D.  I.  BUSHNELL. 
AMEDEE  B.  COLE. 

C.  MARQUARD  FORSTER. 
B.  L.  SLACK. 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

GEO.  II.  MORGAN. 


ASSISTANTS. 

D.  R.  WHITMORE,  S.  II.  HEWLETT. 


CALLER. 

JOS.  P.  CARR. 


DOOR-KEEPER. 

JAMES  P.  NEWELL. 
Attorney— F.  N.  JUDSON. 


COMMITTEE  OF  APPEALS. 


EDGAR  D.  TILTON. 

CHAS.  C.  ORTHWEIN. 
EDWARD  J.  McGROARTYL 
OSWALD  GRAVES. 

JAMES  SHARP. 

HENRY"  G.  CRAFT. 


CHAS.  L.  THOMPSON. 
WM.  E.  BURR,  Jr. 
HUGH  FERGUSON. 
JOHN  F.  RY"AN. 
HENRY"  GREVE. 

G.  V.  R.  MECHIN. 


COMMITTEE  OF  ARBITRATION. 


FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

WM.  I.  CURRIE. 

JAMES  RUANE. 

THOS.  W.  BOOTH. 
JAMES  F.  QUINL1VAN. 
T.  F.  CLEARY". 


SECOND  SIX  MONTHS. 

J.  C.  BROCIvMEIER . 
R.  P.  ARCHER. 

W.  R.  SAMUEL. 
ISAAC  P-  LUSK. 
GEO.  J.  SCHULTE. 


OFFICIAL  MARKET  REP’R.  TELEGRAPH  AND  CALL  BOARD  CLERK. 

MARC.  J.  GAUTIER.  CHAS.  II.  WHITMORE 


( REGISTRY  CLERK. 


MESSENGER. 


E.  T.  WALTON. 


FRANK  T.  MUDGE. 
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COMMITTEES  ANT)  INSPECTORS  FOR  1893. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAIN  INSPECTION: 


AMEDEE  B.  COLE,  Chairman.  B.  L.  SLACK, 

C.  MARQUARD  FOSTER. 

WHEAT  inspection: 

AMEDEE  B.  COLE,  Chairman.  JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN, 
T.  B.  MORTON,  J.  L.  MESSMORE. 

GEO.  II.  PLANT, 

CORN,  OAT  AND  RYE  INSPECTION 


B.  L.  SLACK,  Chairman.  T.  C.  TAYLOR, 

J.  WALLER  TEASDALE,  TIIOS.  J.  BRADSHAW. 

J.  S.  MCCLELLAN, 

BARLEY  INSPECTION: 

C.  MARQUARD  FORSTER,  CHAIRMAN, 

LOUIS  HOEPKEK,  HENRY  GKEVE, 

CHAS.  H.  TEICHMANN, 

Z.  W.  TINKER, 

GRAIN  inspectors: 

C.  0.  DUTOHER,  CHIEF  INSPECTOR.  T.  L.  CURRIE, 

FLOUR  INSPECTION: 

J.  E.  ROBINSON. 

FRED.  IIATTERSLEY,  Chairman.  J.  H.  MERTEN,  Secretary, 


HENRYr  A.  SMITH,,  D.  M.  KEHLOR, 

CHRIS.  H.  SIEVING.  CONRAD  BECKER, 

R.  H.  LEONHARDT, 

board3of  flour  inspectors: 

VICTOR  GOETZ,  President.  AUGUST  RUMP,  Secretary. 

JONAS  H AINSWORTH. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


EDGAR  REYNOLDS,  CHAIRMAN.  E.  A.  POMEROY, 

D.  1.  BUSHNELL. 

RULES. 

L.  C.  DOGGETT,  Chairman.  R.  P.  ANNAN, 

SOL.  J.  QUINLIVAN. 

MARKET  REPORTS: 

R.  P.  ANNAN,  Chairman.  WM.  G.  BOYD, 

E.  A.  POMEROY. 

contracts: 

WM.  G.  BOYD,  Chairman.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN, 

LEANDER  STONE. 

postal  affairs: 

E.  A.  POMEROY,  Chairman.  O.  L.  WHITELAW, 

WALLACE  DELAFIELD. 

provision  inspection: 

E.  H.  BARNES,  CHAIRMAN.  TIIOS.  GRIFFIN, 

J.  II.  SAVAGE,  CHAS.  A.  COX. 

provision  inspectors: 

AUG.  F.  ZELLE. 

J.  G.  IIINCHMAN , 


GEO.  N.  SAYERS. 


COMMITTEES  AND  INSPECTORS  FOB  1893— Continued 


SEEDS  AND  CASTOR  BEANS: 

D.  I.  BUSH  NELL  , Cu  airman.  A.  R.  STRAIN,  AY.  G.  MOORE, 

JOHN  MULLALLY,  B.  P.  CORNELI,  G.  KUNSEMULLER. 


SEED  -and  CASTOR  BEAN  INSPECTORand  WEIGHER 

WM.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

floor: 


P.  P.  CONNOR,  Chairman, 
JOHN  B.  GANDOLFO, 


W.  R.  SAMUEL, 
CHRIS  SHARP. 

Mississippi  river: 

H.  C.  HAARSTICK, 
ISAAC  P.  LUSK, 


C.  L.  HE1TZEBERG. 


JOHN  E.  MASSENGALE, 
WM.  L.  HUSE, 


ISAAC  M.  MASON,  CHAIRMAN. 
WEB.  M.  SAMUEL, 

T.  T.  LEWIS. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE: 

W.  D.  ORTHWEIN,  CHAIRMAN.  CHAS.  PARSONS,  E.  O.  STANARD, 

FRANK  GAIENNIE,  E.  C.  SIMMONS,  ALEX.  EUSTON, 

WEB  M.  SAMUEL. 


legislative: 

MARCUS  BERNHEIMER,  Chairman. 

ELLIS  WAIN  WRIGHT  R.  P.  TANSEY, 

P.  F.  SHIRMER,  JOHN  T.  FIELD. 


F.  N.  JUDSON, 
JOHN  H.  MAXON, 


D.  C.  BALL,  Chairman. 
GEO.  H.  HALL, 

B.  L.  SLACK, 

PHIL.  C.  TAYLOR. 


transportation: 

C.  N.  OSGOOD,  Secretary.  R.  H.  WHITELAW, 
J.  E.  SHERRY,  HENRY  CROSSMAN, 

AY.  T.  HAARSTICK,  GEO.  H.  SMALL, 


M EX  I CAN,  AND  CENT.  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE: 


HENRY  STANLEY,  CHAIRMAN.  C.  M.  KENDRICK, 


H.  W.  CHANDLER, 
JACOB  SCHAEFFER, 
LOUIS  FUSZ, 
BREEDLOVE  SMITH. 


C.  A.  WINDMULLER, 
EY.  E.  CARRERAS, 

C.  H.  SPENCER, 


A.  DE  FIGUEIREDO, 
S.  L.  BIGGERS, 

E.  D.  TILTON, 

F.  A.  AY  ANN. 


meteorology: 

EDGAR  REYNOLDS,  CHAIRMAN.  ISAAC  P.  LUSK, 
E.  W.  GOULD,  THOS.  P.  MORSE, 


HUNTER  BEN  JENKINS, 
D.  R.  POWELL, 


produce: 

HENRY  C.  HOLLMAN,  Chairman.  JOHN  W.  ELAYELL,  F.  G.  HAUEISEN, 
W.  J.  CORCORAN,  P.  M.  KIELY,  CONRAD  SCHOPP, 

L.  GARVEY,  AY.  G.  MUELLER. 


REAL  ESTATE: 


AY.  T.  AN DERSON, "Chairman.  ROGER  P.  ANNAN. 


L.  C.  DOGGETX. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE, 

St.  Louis,  January  3,  1893. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  : 

Gentlemen: — lu  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Exchange  and 
in  fulfillment  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  the  Board  of  Directors  beg 
leave  to  submit  for  your  information  the  financial  condition  of  our  as- 
sociation and  the  amount  fixed  upon  as  the  assessment  for  the  coming 
year — together  with  a review  of  the  actions  of  the  Board  which  we 
trust  will  meet  your  approval — and  a statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  property  of  the  Exchange. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  the  number  of  members  upon  the  rolls 
was  3,001.  This  number  has  been  reduced  to  2912  by  the  redemption 
of  30  Certificates  of  deceased  members  at  $125.00  each,  and  by  59 
forfeitures. 

The  record  of  the  reduction  in  memberships  since  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  transferable  memberships,  is  as  follows: 


Membership  1883 3,566 

Forfeitures  in  1883 1 

Redeemed  in  1884 51 

Forfeited  in  1884 9 

Redeemed  in  1885 121 

Forfeited  in  1885 20 

Redeemed  in  1886 ...  40 

Forfeited  in  1886 12 

Forfeited  in  1887 16 

Forfeited  in  1888. . . 35 

Forfeited  in  1889 71 

Forfeited  in  1890 74 

Redeemed  in  1891 33 

Forfeited  in  1891 82 

Redeemed  in  1892 30 

Forfeited  in  1892 59  654 


Number  of  members,  January  1st,  1893 2912 

Redeemed  in  ten  years 275 

Forfeited  in  ten  years 379 


THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
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The  total  receipts  on  current  account*were  $67,388.78,  total  expen- 
ditures, $64,301.70,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,087.08  to  credit  of  the  general 
fund.  Of  the  expenditures,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  transferred  to  the 
Real  Estate  account  and  used  in  reducing  the  indebtedness  incurred  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  property. 

In  the  Real  Estate  account,  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  have 
been  $634,398.16,  and  the  expenditures,  $631,910.76,  leaving  a balance 
on  hand  of  $2,487.40.  The  details  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  property  are  given  on  another  page. 

On  the  28th  of  December  last,  after  full  discussion  and  considera- 
tion your  Board  fixed  the  assessment  to  be  paid  by  each  member  for 
the  coming  year  at  Twenty  Dollars.  It  was  thought  wise  not  to  reduce 
the  annual  assessment,  but  to  use  any  surplus  of  the  Current  fund  in 
reducing  the  indebtedness  on  the  property. 

The  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  in  July  of  the 
property  we  now  occupy. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Exchange,  the  Board  sold 
the  securities  in  the  reserve  fund  and  with  the  proceeds  thereof  and  the 
Cash  in  hand  and  $37,000  borrowed  at  4 per  cent.,  purchased  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  property,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $600,000  and 
interest  onthe  bonds,  $2,169.17  from  July  1st  to  19th,  the  date  on  which 
the  transaction  was  closed.  Your  Board  were  fortunate  in  disposing  of 
the  U.  S.  Bonds  at  116R  without  expense  or  commissions.  For  the  six 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bonds  the  sum  of  $4,329.70  was  realized. 

The  income  from  rentals  since  July  1st,  has  been  $22,167.28,  and  the 
disbursements  for  expenses  including  Taxes  and  Interest  on  money 
borrowed,  $20,741.59. 

On  the  note  of  $87,000  given  for  the  balance  necessary  to  pay  the 
purchase  money,  the  sum  of  $9,000  has  been  paid. 

The  rental  of  the  property  on  January  1st,  was  $48,190,  and  four 
rooms  were  vacant  from  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  ere  long  an  aggre- 
gate rent  of  about  $5,000. 

The  property  is  in  good  condition,  all  needed  repairs  having  been 
made.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  a general  plan  of  im- 
provement will  be  adopted,  and  the  property  placed  in  such  condition 
as  to  compare  favorably  with  other  of  the  large  office  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  property  is  covered  by  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $425,000. 
The  premium  on  same  based  on  a rate  of  $3.20  for  3 years,  would  be 
equal  to  $4,533  per  annum. 

Based  on  the  present  status,  the  outcome  of  the  present  year  should 
be  approximately  as  follows: 
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Receipts  from  rentals $48,190 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ordinary  expenses  and  repairs $18,000 

Taxes  8,300 

Interest  . . 2,500 

Insurance,  $210,000  for  3 years 6,720  35,520 

Surplus  $12,670 


If  we  add  to  this  the  $5000  which  will  doubtless  be  realized  from  the 
now  vacant  rooms,  the  amount  will  be  increased  to  $17,670.  Counting 
the  rent  formerly  paid  by  the  Exchange,  viz,  $25,000,  the  total  would 
be  $42,670  as  the  income  on  the  property,  or  over  7 per  cent,  interest  on 
the  investment,  while  for  the  last  few  years  nothing  was  realized  from 
the  Reserve  Fund,  the  depreciation  on  the  bonds  being  equal  to  or  more 
than  the  interest  received  on  same. 

The  Board  congratulates  the  Exchange  on  becoming  the  owners  of 
this  valuable  property,  which  must  appreciate  in  value  as  the  movement 
now  going  on  of  the  return  to  Third  street  of  insurance  and  other  1 nes 
of  business,  developes,  and  especially,  in  having  in  this  manner  solved 
the  vexed  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  “Reserve  Fund.” 

The  efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commercial  and 
Manufacturing  Associations  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River,  organized  in  1891,  under  a call  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Exchange,  to  secure  from  Congress  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  our  great  river,  were 
eminently  successful,  a bill  having  passed  the  Fifty- Second  Congress 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  per  year,  for  four  years,  for  con- 
tinuous work  on  the  Mississippi  River,  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans. 

This  Committee  endeavored  to  secure  separate  legislation  for  the 
parent  stream,  and  a bill,  so  framed,  passed  the  Senate,  but  meeting  with 
opposition  in  the  House,  the  appropriation  for  the  Mississippi  River 
was  included  in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  The  passage  of  the  Senate 
bill  however,  assisted  in  shaping  the  House  bill,  and  the  result  was  as 
stated,  a liberal  appropriation,  which  secures  the  continued  and  contin- 
uous improvement  of  the  River. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  in  which  the  Exchange  took 
the  initiative,  and  carried  out  to  a successful  result,  was  the  fund  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  the  overflow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  commencing  in  May,  and  extending  over  nearly  two 
months. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Exchange,  has  given  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  many  a family  has  been 
saved  from  starvation,  and  encouraged  to  struggle  on,  by  the  timely  aid 
given  them.  The  total  receipts  for  this  fund,  was  the  magnificent  sum 
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of  $53,860.32,  contributed  by  the  generous  people  of  St.  Louis  in  aid  of 
suffering  humanity.  The  sum  of  $45,946,52  has  been  expended  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  balance  will  be  used  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
in  aiding  those  still  in  need  until  a crop  is  gathered,  and  they  are  thus 
rendered  independent  of  further  assistance. 

The  suit  of  John  A.  Warren  & Co.  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for 
an  error  of  the  recording  clerk  at  the  call  board,  has  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Exchange  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  St.  Louis 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  now  judicially  declared  that  the  call  board  is 
simply  one  of  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  Exchange  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  members  in  the  transaction  of  the  members’  individual 
business,  and  when  the  Exchange  employs  presumably  competent  per- 
sons, it  assumes  no  further  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  duties. 

Your  Board  has  not  been  unmindful  of  events  transpiring  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  believing  that  our  association  and  our  city  should  be 
represented  in  all  gatherings  where  financial  aud  commercial  matters 
were  to  be  considered,  has  sent  delegates  to  the  various  meetings,  as 
follows : 

January  27 — National  Board  of  Trade,  Washington. 

February  26 — Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  New  Orleans. 

May  11 — Deep  Water  Convention,  Memphis. 

June  2 — Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  St.  Louis. 

November  30 — Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  New  Orleans 

Action  has  been  taken  on  various  subjects  of  local  and  national  im- 
portance, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  during  the  year,  published  herewith. 

The  Exchange  has,  as  usual,  embraced  every  opportunity  to  extend 
courtesies  to  persons  and  societies  visiting  St.  Louis,  according  them  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  rooms. 

With  these  observations,  which  are  respectfully  submitted,  and  with 
assurances  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  us,  and  with 
thanks  to  the  various  committees  and  to  our  worthy  Secretary  and 
other  employes  for  valuable  services  rendered, 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

The  Board  of  Directors, 

By  ISAAC  M.  MASON, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  FOR  1892, 


CURRENT  ACCOUNT, 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1892 $ 4,377  52 

Receipts  from  Transfer  fees 1,160  00 

“ “ Assessment  dues 58,760  00 

“ “ Rent  of  Call  Board  chairs 615  00 

“ “ Rent  of  Drawers 915  00 

“ Rent  of  Telegraph  counters 690  00 

“ Rent  of  Transportation  desks 150  00 

“ “ Sale  of  Samples  and  Sweepings 150  68 

“ “ Fines  50  00 

“ “ Interest  on  Current  Account 500  58 

“ “ Old  Furniture 20  00 


Total $67,388  78 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries $ 22,592  00 

Rent  for  7 months,  December — June 14,583  33 

Transferred  to  Real  Estate  Account 10,000  00 

Telegraphic  Market  Report 4,261  42 

Redemption  of  30  Certificates  of  deceased  members 3,750  00 

Printing  and  Stationery 1,823  96 

Taxes 1,138  01 

Attorneys  fees  and  costs  in  court 976  05 

Rent  of  Telephones 540  85 

Postage 413  45 

Electric  Light  and  Gas 360  22 

Assessment  National  Board  of  Trade 310  00 

Delegation  to  National  Board  of  Trade  297  65 

Mississippi  River  Improvement  Committee 275  00 

Repairs 1 269  50 

Lunches  at  Meetings  of  Board  of  Dirctors . . 240  45 

Delegation  to  Deep  Water  Convention,  Memphis 237  05 

Soap,  Towels,  and  washing  Towels 297  07 

Books,  papers  and  Price  Currents 184  90 

Ice 183  74 

Judges  of  Elertion 180  10 

Insurance  on  Furniture 180  00 

Assessment  National  Transportation  Association 157  50 

Delegation  to  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  New  Orleans. . . . 148  75 

Delegation  to  Trans-Miss.  Commercial  Conv’n,  New  Orleans  103  90 

Care  of  Fountain  and  FLh 101  25 

Belcher  Water  100  00 

Funeral  Expenses  Herbert  Brown 100  00 

Tin  Pans 54  00 

Expenses  of  Clearing  Room  — 51  10 

Filtei  and  Water  Cooler 40  00 

Telephone  Box 35  00 

Sundries 315  45  64,301  70 


Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1892 $3,087  08 

GEORGE  H.  MORGAN, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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EEAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  Reserve  Fund $515,228  63 

“ “ Loan  at  4 per  cent 87,000  00 

“ “ Rentals 22.167  28 

11  “ Current  Account 10.000  00 

“ “ W ater  Rents 2 25 


$634,398  16 

EXPENDITURES. 

Purchase  Price  Chamber  Commerce $600,000  00 

Interest  on  1st  Mortgage  Bonds,  July  1st  to  19th 2,169  17 

Paid  on  Note  of  $87,000 9,000  00 

Taxes 8,281  84 

Repairs 4,121  69 

Engineer  and  Ass’t,  Janitor  and  Ass’t,  Elevator  boys  and 

Watchman 3,232  25 

Interest  on  Note  of  $87,000  2,029  03 

Coal 1,209  19 

Water  License 931  16 

Supplies  for  Engineer  and  Janitor 340  53 

Removing  Ashes  and  Sweepings 164  35 

Gas 163  48 

Elevator  Accident  Insurance  Policy 100  00 

Waste  Cans 40  50 

Inspecting  Boilers  and  Elevators 38  00 

Abstract  of  Title 25  00 

T.  B.  Annan,  Architect 25  00 

Advertising 19  95 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Sundries 19  62 

$631,910  76 


Balance,  Dec.  31st,  1892 $ 2,487  40 


St.  Louis,  Dec.  31st,  1892. 


GEO.  H.  MORGAN,  Sec’y  & Treas’r. 


We,  the  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  by  the  President,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
1892,  and  find  the  same  to  be  corrtct  with  the  proper  vouchers  on  file  for  expen- 
ditures and  balances  in  bank  as  follows,  viz.: 


To  the  Credit  of  the  Real  Estate  Account $ 2,487  40 

To  the  Credit  of  Current  Account 3,087  08 


\\re  find  also  on  deposit  at  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  one  hundred  thousand  Dollars  of  the  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Association  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  $87,000.00,  also  on  special  deposit,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  thous- 
and dollars  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Association. 

WALLACE  DELAFIELD,  i 

E.  A.  POMEROY,  l Committee. 

W.  G.  BOYD,  J 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  31st,  1892. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  Directors  During  i892. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Jan.  11.  The  Board  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  22d  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
Jan.  27th,  Messrs.  E.  O.  Stanard,  Chas.  Parsons,  W.  T.  Anderson,  Thos. 
Booth  and  Geo.  H.  Morgan. 

PURCHASE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Feb.  8.  The  Board  appointed  Messrs.  Marcus  Bernheimer,  John  W. 
Kauffman,  and  Wallace  Delafield  a Committee  “to  negotiate  for  such 
real  property,  improved  or  unimproved  as  shall  be  suitable  for  the  use 
and  purposes  of  the  Exchange.” 

ANTI-OPTION  BILL. 

Feb.  8.  The  Board  appointed  Chas.  F.  Orthwein,  Henry  R.  AVhit- 
more,  and  Alex.  H.  Smith  a Committee  to  proceed  to  Washington  at 
once  and  protest  in  the  name  of  this  Exchange  against  the  passage  of 
the  Hatch  and  Washburn  anti-option  bills. 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Feb.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St. 
Louis  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
“American  Warehousemen’s  Association”  and  fnlly  appreciate  the 
value  of  what  it  sets  out  to  accomplish  and  will  render  it  all  proper 
encouragement  in  its  efforts  to  further  the  interests  which  it  represents. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Feb.  8.  The  Board  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  the  use  of 
“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commercial  and  Manufacturing 
Associations  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,”  to  be  called  for  as  needed. 

Mem. — $275  was  paid  on  call  of  the  Committee. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  CONGRESS. 

Feb.  8.  The  Board  appointed  Messrs.  H.  R.  Whitmore  and  P.  F. 
Shirmer  delegates  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  to  be  held  at  New 
Orleans,  Feb.  23-26. 


FAST  MAIL  SERVICE. 

March  14.  The  Board  endorsed  a memorial  from  the  Tampa,  Florida 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  for  fast  mail  service  from 
New  York  to  Tampa  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Cuba  and  the  Central 
American  States. 


UNIFORM  BILL  OF  LADING. 

March  14.  The  Board  endorsed  and  approved  the  following  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 

Whereas,  The  strength  acquired  by  perfected  organizations  of  Trans- 
portation Lines  is  manifest  by  encroachment  upon  public  rights  in 
form  of  declarations  of  exemption  from  liability  engrafted  upon  bills  of 
lading  forced  upon  shippers: 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  requested,  by  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  to  establish  a uniform  bill  of  lading  for  Inter- 
state Commerce,  involving  the  liability  of  carriers  as  established  by 
common  and  statutory  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Board  of  Trade  favors  a uniform  bill  of 
lading,  free  from  all  attempted  evasions  of  carrier’s  common  law  lia- 
bility. 


ROLLING  STOCK  USED  FOR  STORAGE  PURPOSES. 

Resolved,  That  believing  it  is  contrary  to  good  business  morals  and 
sound  policy  that  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  should  be 
either  called  on,  or  permitted  to  use  their  rolling  stock  for  storage  pur- 
poses we  cordially  approve  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  generally  made 
to  enforce  the  prompt  unloading  of  their  freight  cars,  by  imposing  a 
proper  demurrage  charge  after  a reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  the 
consignee  for  unloading ; provided  that,  when  they  delay  property  in 
transit  an  unreasonable  time,  they  shall  likewise  be  responsible  to  the 
consignee  or  owner  for  such  delay. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  request  the  proper  Committees  of 
Congress  to  carefully  examine  this  question  with  a view  to  having  such 
amendments  made  to  the  Interstate  Act  as  will  properly  protect  the 
rights  of  this  business  community  as  well  as  the  transportation  com- 
panies in  this  important  matter. 
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March  14.  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

To  the  Honorable  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  undersigned  bodies,  representing  mercantile,  manufacturing 
and  other  business  interests  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
would  respectfully  press  upon  your  attention  the  policy  of  separating 
the  Mississippi  River  from  the  general  River  and  Harbor  Bills,  and 
making  it  the  subject  of  special  liberal  legislation,  with  the  object  of 
permanently  improving  its  navigation.  We  believe  that  a great  river 
flowing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  2,000  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  and,  with  its  affluents,  draining  more 
than  one-half  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  worthy  of  a greater  dignity 
and  a higher  national  treatment  than  being  forced  to  take  its  chances 
in  a general  navigation  improvement  bill.  It  is  easily  navigable  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  from  a point  near  its  source  to  its  mouth,  so 
that  a steam  vessel  of  2,000  tons  may  take  on  board  a cargo  of  grain  or 
flour  in  Minnesota,  and  deliver  it  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Louisiana,  with- 
out a transfer,  making  landings  in  the  ten  States  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana;  and  the  same  vessel  may  take  on  a cargo 
of  Southern  products  in  Louisiana,  make  a continuous  return  trip, 
without  a rehandling  of  the  cargo,  and  deliver  it  at  St.  Paul,  in  less  than 
twenty  days  from  the  time  she  started.  What  your  memorialists  pray 
for  is,  a treatment  of  the  great  river  that  will  make  this  trip  from  Min- 
nesota to  Louisiana  practicable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
Upper  Mississippi  is  not  closed  by  ice.  At  present  the  high  water  stage 
of  8 feet  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  of  20  feet  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi shrinks  in  the  summer  and  fall  to  two  and  a half  and  four  feet, 
making  navigation  difficult,  expensive  and  attended  by  delays ; but 
even  at  these  seasons,  there  is  water  enough  in  the  river,  if  forced  into 
narrower  limits,  to  afford  a good  navigable  stage  from  St.  Paul  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  improvement  asked  for,  at  whatever  figures  a reasonable  esti- 
mate might  place  it,  would,  we  believe,  be  amply  compensated  for  in 
five  years’  savings  in  freight  rates  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  that 
would  follow  it.  The  statement  is  officially  made  that  the  Erie  Canal 
in  New  York  saved  $4,000,000  in  freight  charges  on  the  wheat  alone 
received  at  New  York  City  in  the  seven  months  from  May  1 to  Decem- 
ber 1,  of  1891 — the  saving  being  as  well  on  that  which  went  by  rail  as 
on  that  which  went  by  canal;  and  it  is  officially  estimated  that  the 
saving  from  the  deepening  of  the  Sault  St.  Mary  Canal  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  from  12  to  16  feet,  in  freight  rates  on  wheat  cargoes  alone  has 
been  $3,000,000  a year,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  saving  on  the 
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much  greater  quantities  of  other  freight  that  passed  through  the  canal. 
With  these  facts  before  the  country,  your  memorialist  represent  that  a 
thorough  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  which 
will  afford  a good  navigable  depth  of  water  all  the  year  round,  from 
St.  Paul  to  the  mouth,  is  a policy  warranted  by  intelligent  economy, 
not  less  than  by  national  interests.  The  attainment  of  this  depth  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  as  practicable  by  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Government  at  several  points  where  this  im- 
provement has  been  maintained.  The  undersigned  therefore,  urge 
upon  your  honorable  bodies  the  early  adoption  of  the  policy  herein 
prayed  for. 

MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 

By  Isaac  M.  Mason,  President. 

The  above  memorial  was  signed  by  forty  commercial  organizations 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CLASS  POSTAGE. 

April  11.  The  Committee  on  Postal  affairs  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  viz: 

Your  Committee  on  Postal  affairs  assured  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  well  as  that  of  the  Postal  Service  would  be  equally  well 
served  by  the  consolidation  into  one  class  of  Third  and  Fourth  Class 
Mail  Matter,  and  that  the  different  business  interests  of  the  country  have 
a just  right  in  equal  treatment  under  the  postal  laws,  suggest:  That 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  recommend  the  passage  of  House  Bill  No.  883 
which  provides  for  such  consolidation  with  a uniform  rate  of  One  Cent 
for  each  Two  Ounces  or  fraction  thereof;  and  urgently  request  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
for  the  passage  of  the  same. 

E.  A.  Pomeroy, 

O.  L.  Whitelaw, 

A.  Proskauer, 

Committee. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

April  13.  The  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Co.  has  issued  an 
Arbitrary  Notice  to  the  importers  of  goods  from  Brazil  via  Newport 
News,  that  from  and  after  July  1,  1892  the  said  Company  would  decline 
to  deliver  Coffee  there  as  they  had  done  heretofore,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Merchants’  Exchange  is  in  favor  of  an  unrestrict- 
ed competition  for  supremacy  and  trade  among  all  the  various  ports  of 
the  country. 
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Resolved , That  the  developement  of  Newport  News  as  a port  of 
entry  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  West  and  South. 

Resolved,  That  a communication  be  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
said  United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Co.  requesting  that  Newport 
News  be  given  by  that  line  at  least  as  good  a service  as  was  formerly 
afforded  it,  viz,  that  all  Steamships  shall  stop  at  Newport  News  on 
their  outward  trip  and  deliver  their  Coffee  from  the  Brazils  at  same  rate 
of  freight  it  gives  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  Postmaster  General  be  urged  not  to  award  any 
contract  to  any  carrier  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  Act  to 
provide  Ocean  Mail  Service  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Ports  and  to  promote  commerce,”  passed  in  March  1891,  unless  the 
Common  Carrier  is  willing  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  said  Act,  to  pro- 
mote Commerce  not  only  with  one  port  hut  with  all  the  ports  of  our 
country. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  with  the  request  that  they  take  hold  of  this  matter  and 
lend  their  assistance  in  the  efforts  of  the  South  and  West  to  do  away 
with  this  discrimination  and  consequent  injustice  to  Newport  News 
and  this  entire  section  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  of 
Richmond,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  at  Memphis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  REPORTS. 

April  13.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  petition  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  require  that  hereafter  the  Monthly  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  give  all  possible  data  and  information  concern- 
ing the  crops  of  the  country  without  offering  any  deductions  therefrom 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  individual  opinion  of  the  Statistician. 

GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

May  9.  On  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Pomeroy,  O.  L. 
Whitelaw  and  A.  Proskauer,  Committee  on  Postal  Affairs,  the  Board 
adopted  the  following,  viz : 

That  this  Exchange  reaffirms  its  previous  declarations  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a telegraph  system  by  the  Government,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  lines  in  connection  with  the  postal  system,  and  cheer- 
fully endorses  the  request  made  of  Congress  by  the  Postmaster  General 
for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  as  the  means  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  such  service. 
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May  9.  On  motion  of  the  Board,  the  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing delegates  to  represent  the  Exchange  at  the  National  Nicaragua 
Canal  Convention  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  2d: 


Chas.  Parsons,  Chair 
Martin  Collins, 
Anthony  Ittner, 

C.  A.  Kendrick, 

F.  H.  Ludington, 

S.  M.  Kennard, 

E.  O.  Stanard, 

Chas.  F.  Orthweiu, 
Thomas  Booth, 

D.  H.  Mac  Adam, 


man,  C.  H.  Sampson, 
Geo.  L.  Allen, 

AAE  J.  Lemp, 

Chas.  W.  Barstow, 
W.  H.  Thompson, 

R.  M.  Scruggs. 
Marcus  Bernheimer, 
H.  R.  Whitmore, 
Nelson  Cole, 

Joseph  Brown, 

Chas.  P.  Wonderly. 


D.  R.  Wolfe, 

R.  Graham  Frost, 

S.  Waterhouse, 

II.  M.  Blossom, 
Chas.  W.  Scudder, 
Geo.  H.  Plant, 

W.  T.  Anderson, 
Nathan  Frank, 
John  Wahl, 

R.  C.  Kerens, 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION. 

May  9.  The  Board  withdrew  from  membership  in  the  National 
Transportation  Association. 

DEEP  WATER  CONVENTION. 

May  9.  The  Board  appointed  the  following  delegates  to  the  Deep 
Water  Convention  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  May  11-13,  viz: 

Isaac  M.  Mason,  Chairman,  Frank  Gaiennie,  Marcus  Bernheimer, 

H.  R.  Whitmore,  E.  W.  Gould.  W.  G.  Boyd, 

C.  H.  Spencer,  AV.  T.  Anderson,  Phil  C.  Taylor, 

Nathan  Cole, 

UNIFORM  STANDARD  FOR  GRAIN. 

t 

May  9.  The  President  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  forward  to 
Congress  a protest  against  the  adoption  of  Senate  Bill  No.  792,  -‘to 
provide  for  fixing  a uniform  standard  of  classification  and  grading  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  tor  other  purposes.” 

MEXICAN  CONSULSHIP. 

June  13.  The  following  report  was  presented  and  accepted: 

Sr.  Louis,  June  10,  1892- 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants  Exchange. 

Gentlemen:  As  the  members  of  the  Board  whom,  on  March  14th, 
you  constituted  a committee  to  investigate  the  circumstances  calling 
forth  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  F.  Cahill,  the  Mexican  Consul,  which  was 
presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  March  14,  1892,  we  report  as 
follows-: 
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We  have  as  carefully  as  possible  investigated  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  report  of  October  28th,  which  was  read  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Board,  and  also  of  subsequent  action.  We  have  also  en- 
deavored to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  all  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  whom  we  could  find  were  interested  in  the  trade  with 
Mexico,  because  as  the  investigation  proceeded  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
Board  as  being  the  representative  of  the  commercial  interests  of  St. 
Louis  was  required  to  get,  at  the  real  facts  of  our  city’s  commercial  con- 
nection with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  take 
some  action  relative  to  removing  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves. 

After  full  investigation  we  submit  the  following: 

We  believe  that  the  report  of  the  Merchant’s  Exchange  Committee  on 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American  trade  so  far  as  it  related  to  re- 
questing (he  Mexican  Government  on  account  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
uees  done  in  St.  Louis  to  raise  the  grade  and  emoluments  of  the  St. 
Louis  Mexican  Consulship,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  endorsing  the 
same  should  be  sustained. 

We  further  find  that  a large  majority  of  the  reports  that  we  have 
received  would  indicate  to  us,  that  the  present  Consul,  John  F.  Cahill, 
is  not  held  in  such  esteem  here  as  would  tend  to  further  the  trade  in- 
terests of  the  city  with  Mexico.  Sufficient  specific  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  us  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  Board  is  justified  in 
asking  of  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  that  the  present 
Consul  be  replaced  by  another  official  who  can  have  the  confidence  of 
both  the  Mexican  purchasers  and  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants,  which  the  evidence  presented  to  us  indicates  that  the  present 
Consul  does  not  possess. 

The  evidence  submitted  is  in  a large  measure  confidential,  but  if  neces- 
sary most  of  it  could  be  secured  for  open  record  and  it  shows  that  St. 
Louis  does  an  immense  trade  with  Mexico,  but  an  exceeding  small  per- 
centage of  this  is  passed  through  the  Consular  Office  here,  as  a large 
number  of  our  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  here  express  their  unwil- 
lingness to  intrust  their  business  to  the  present  Mexican  Consul  while 
in  many  cases  the  investigation  shows  that  the  Mexican  purchasers  order 
that  the  Consular  invoices  for  their  goods  be  sent  through  other  hands. 

Other  evidence  has  been  presented  to  us  seriously  reflecting  upon  the 
Consuls  action  in  regard  to  business  intrusted  to  him  as  Mexican  Consul. 

We  have  notified  Mr.  John  F.  Cahill  of  the  Committees  willingness 
to  hear  him  and  the  only  reply  we  have  had  from  him  is  the  attached 
letter.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  T.  Anderson,  Chairman. 

Wallace  Delafield. 

D.  C.  Ball. 
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PURCHASE  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDINGS. 

June  21.  The  following  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Board: 

St.  Louis,  June  21st,  1892. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange, 
of  St.  Louis: 

Gfntlemen:  Some  time  since,  I received  a circular  letter  from  your 
body,  inviting  proposals  for  a site  for  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  In 
response  thereto,  I submit  the  following  offer  for  your  consideration 
and  action  thereon : 

I will  sell  and  deliver  to  your  body,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1892,  or 
such  later  date  as  you  may  prefer,  not  later  than  September  1st,  1892, 
all  the  outstanding  unpaid  first  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Association,  secured  by  the  property  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  now  amounting  to  $822,0f)0.00  ; all  the  second  mortgage 
bonds  issued  by  said  Association,  and  secured  by  the  same  property, 
and  amounting  to  $210,000.00,  and  at  time  of  settlement,  deliver  a quit- 
claim deed  to  said  property  from  the  party  who  holds  the  title  thereto, 
upou  the  payment  by  you  into  the  St.  Louis  Trust  Company,  of  the  sum 
of  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($600,000.00),  and  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1892,  to  the  date  of  such 
payment,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  being  the  intent 
and  substance  of  this  proposal,  that  the  first  mortgage  bondholders  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  full  $600,000,  and  all  accrued  interest  on  their  bonds 
up  to  the  day  of  the  payment  by  you  of  the  above  mentioned  sum  to  the 
St.  Louis  Trust  Co. 

All  rents  of  the  property  due  or  accruing  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1892, 
to  be  collected  and  held  by  me,  as  Trustee  for  the  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders, for  their  benefit. 

The  property,  for  which  a quit-claim  deed  will  be  given,  and  by  which 
the  bonds  named  above  are  secured,  is  described  as  follows: 

A lot  of  ground  in  City  Block  No.  86,  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  together 
with  all  the  improvements  thereon,  having  a front  of  two  hundred 
thirty-nine  feet  three  and  three-quarters  inches  on  the  west  line  of  Third 
Street,  by  a depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  nine  and  one- 
quarter  inches,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pine  Street,  and  on  the 
south  by  Chestnut  Street. 

Respectfully, 

E.  S.  Rowse, 

Trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Association. 
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VOTE  OF  MEMBERS  ON  THE  PROPOSITION  TO  PURCHASE  THE  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE  PROPERTY. 

June  30.  The  Board  ordered  that  the  following  proposition  be  sub- 
mitted to  a vote,  op  Tuesday,  July  12th. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a permanent  home  for  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  under  Section  14  of  Rule  IV,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  auth 
orized  and  instructed  to  purchased  for  the  Exchange,  the  property  known 
as  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  property  in  City  Block  86,  front- 
ing two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  (239)  feet,  three  and  three-quarters  (3|) 
inches  more  or  less  on  the  west  line  of  Third  street,  by  a depth  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  (222)  feet  nine  and  one-quarter  (9£)  inches 
more  or  less  on  Pine  and  Chestnut  streets,  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($600,000),  and  to  effect  said  purchase  by  accepting  the 
proposition  of  E.  S.  Rowse,  Trustee,  for  the  delivery  to  the  Exchange 
of  all  the  outstanding  mortgage  bonded  indebtedness  upon  said  prop- 
erty, and  a quit-claim  deed  to  the  property  from  the  holder  of  the  legal 
title  for  said  sum  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  said 
proposition. 

The  proposition  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  926  for  to  391  against. 

PAYMENT  TO  CHOCTAW  NATION. 

July  11.  The  Board  addressed  communications  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Missouri  requesting  them  to  consider  favorably 
if  possible  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  amounting  to  $3,000,000. 

REAL  ESTATE  COMMITTEE. 

July  15.  The  Board  appointed  the  President  and  the  two  Vice- 
Presidents  as  a Committee  to  have  charge  of  the  real  property  of  the 
Exchange,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board. 

NICARAGUA  CANAL  CONVENTION. 

Nov.  14.  The  Board  appointed  Messrs.  Nathan  Cole,  H.  C.  Haar- 
stick,  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  Isaac  P.  Lusk  and  Henry  Stanley  as 
delegates  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 
Nov.  30th. 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Nov.  21.  The  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  heartily  endorses 
the  petition  of  the  St.  Louis  Autumnal  Fall  Festivities  Association  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  asking  that 
railroad  tickets  to  the  World’s  Fair  be  so  arranged  that  visitors  may 
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have  the  privilege  of  visiting  St.  Louis  enroute  at  the  reduced  rate  and 
urges  that  this  very  fair  and  reasonable  request  be  granted. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Dec.  2.  The  Board  adopted  the  following  resolutions  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  shorten  the  distance 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  ten  thousand  miles,  and  will  be 
of  conspicuous  benefit  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  invaluable  for  national  defense.  It  will  open  up  the  trade  of  China, 
Japan  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  all  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico 
and  South  America.  It  will  be  a continuance  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  prove  a most  potent  factor  in  the  regulation 
of  freight  rates. 

Resolved , That  the  United  States  Government,  through  Congress,  is 
requested  to  give  such  financial  aid  to  this  great  project  and  obtain  that 
Government  control  and  protection  so  necessary  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  This  aid  and  encouragement  should  now  be 
given,  and  thus  make  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  its 
opening  sure  in  the  near  future. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  STATE  MILITIA  OR 
NATIONAL  GUARDS. 

The  maintenance  of  a well-disciplined  militia  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
country  in  peace  and  in  war.  This  militia  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
army  for  defense  aginst  a foreign  enemy,  and  its  officers  and  men  the 
educated  and  disciplined  force  ready  at  the  call  of  the  conutry. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  through  Congress,  should  provide 
more  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  State  Militia  and  National  Guard, 
so  that  the  young  men  of  the  country  would  be  relieved  from  the  finan- 
cial burden  necessary  for  their  equipment,  and  thus  encourage  the 
martial  spirit  and  patriotic  ardor  of  the  future  defenders  of  our  country. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT. 

Resolved , That  the  National  Board  of  Trade  is  hereby  requested  to 
indorse  and  approve  of  the  objects  aimed  at  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce enactment,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  maintained  in 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the 
entire  country. 

OPENING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  TO  SETTLEMENT. 

Dec.  12.  The  Board  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  delegates 
to  a convention  to  be  held  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  January  18,  1893. 
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MISSOURI  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dec.  28.  The  Board  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Road  Improvement 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Sedalia,  January  19th  and  20th. 

ANTI-OPTION  BILLS. 

Dec.  28.  The  Board  appointed  Messrs.  Chas.  F.  Orthwein,  Henry 
E.  Whitmore,  Alex.  H.  Smith  and  the  Secretary,  a Committee,  to  pre- 
pare a protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  aud  to  for- 
ward same  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  Missouri. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Dec.  28.  The  Board  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  five  delegates 
to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, January  17  th. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  DURING  1892. 


Jan.  29.  Reception  of  the  “Press  Club  Delegates.”  Addresses  by 
Hon.  E.  A,  Noonan,  Mayor,  Mr.  T.  Kernan  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dakman  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Miss  Kate  Field.  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  recited 
a poem  entitled  “America.” 

March  24.  A reception  was  tendered  to  the  Marine  Band  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Band  was  escorted  to  the  Exchange  by  the 
Arsenal  Band  and  the  Branch  Guards. 

April  12.  The  Exchange  voted  to  adjourn  on  Friday  the  15th  “Good 
Friday.” 

April  12.  Hon.  E.  O.  Stanard  in  behalf  of  the  donors  presented  a 
portrait  in  Oil  of  the  late  Ex.  President  George  Bain.  President  Mason 
accepted  same  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  tendered 
thanks  to  the  donors. 

April  22.  A reception  was  given  to  the  Glee  Club  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

May  26.  The  “St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch”  presented  to  the  President 
Checks  for  $11,000  for  collections  received  for  Flood  Sufferers,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Merchants’ Exchange  be  returned  to 
the  “Post  Dispatch”  for  the  rnagnificient  sum  of  $11,000  this  day  hand- 
ed to  the  Pi’esident  for  the  Merchants’  Exchange  Relief  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  successful  efforts  of  the  “Post  Dispatch”  in  raising 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  multitudes  rendered  houseless  and  homeless 
by  the  overflow  of  our  great  river  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  and 
praise. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  recognize 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  Managers  of  the  “Post  Dispatch” 
in  inaugruating  this  most  worthy  charity. 

Resolved,  That  the  magnificent  sum  contributed  to  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  Committee,  and  to  the  Post-Dispatch  fund,  demonstrates  the 
sympathy  of  this  people  for  suffering  humanity,  and  its  readiness  to 
respond  to  appeals  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

May  27.  The  Exchange  voted  to  close  on  Monday,  May  30th,  “Mem- 
orial Day.” 

Sept.  2.  The  Exchange  voted  to  close  on  Monday,  Sept.  5th,  “Labor 
Day.” 

Oct.  4.  The  Exchange  voted  to  close  on  Thursday,  of  Fair  Week, 
Oct.  6th. 

Oct.  14.  The  “Louisiana  Editorial  Press  Association”  visited  the 
Exchange  on  invitation  of  the  President. 

Oct.  18.  The  Exchange  voted  to  close  on  Oct.  20  and  21st,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  on 
the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America. 

Oct.  27.  The  Exchange  voted  to  close  at  12  M on  October  28th,  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 


Merchants’  Exchange, 

St.  Louis,  December  31,  1892. 

Capt.  Isaac  M.  Mason,  President, 

Dear  Sir: 

It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  once  more  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion and  information  of  the  members  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  my 
annual  report  of  the  business  of  our  city.  That  the  year  has  been  one 
of  profit  and  progress  will  be  demonstrated  by  a review  of  the  details 
of  the  different  lines  as  given  on  succeeding  pages.  In  nearly  all 
departments  of  business  a gratifying  increase  is  shown,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  city  in  new  buildings  both  for  commercial  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  dwellings  the  advance  is  remarkable. 
The  records  of  the  Clearing  House  and  Post  Office  are  sure  indications 
of  a city’s  activity,  while  the  increased  tonnage  handled  by  rail  and 
river  shows  conclusively  the  increase  of  traffic.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  rapid  growth  which  has  characterized  St.  Louis  during  the 
past  ten,  and  especially  during  the  past  five  years  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  to-day,  and  that  the  city  is  in  a most  satisfactory  condition 
commercially. 

Tnis  does  not,  however,  indicate  that  St.  Louis  has  as  yet  attained 
the  position  to  which  she  is  geographically  and  commercially  entitled. 
But  it  does  show  that  she  is  yearly  making  progress  in  that  direction, 
and  that  her  merchants  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  are 
guarding  her  interests  with  zealous  care. 

As  the  center  of  the  business  activity  of  the  city  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change holds  the  position  it  has  so  long  occupied.  It  is  and  has  always 
been  the  aim  of  its  management  to  foster  not  only  the  interests  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri,  but  to  further  in  every  way  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  country,  and  its  voice  is  always  heard  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  general  welfare. 

The  year  now  closed  marks  the  period  when  the  Exchange  became  the 
wner  of  the  magnificent  building  in  which  its  rooms  have  been  located 
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for  so  many  years.  The  purchase  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ings in  July  last  has  fixed  the  location  of  the  Exchange  for  many  years, 
and  secures  a property  which  will  doubtless  largely  increase  in  value 
from  year  to  year. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  published  on  another  page  shows  that 
the  Exchange  is  in  a healthy  condition  financially,  and  that  in  a short 
time  the  small  encumbrance  on  the  property  will  be  paid  off  from 
rentals  aud  the  surplus  of  current  receipts. 

The  year  1893  opens  full  of  encouragement  and  we  may  confidently 
predict  auother  period  of  prosperity. 

Trusting  that  my  report  will  be  found  of  value  iu  presenting  the 
claims  of  St.  Louis  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  with 
thanks  to  yourself  and  the  Board  and  the  members  generally,  for  the 
many  evidences  of  confidence  and  esteem  extended  to  me  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years,  I am 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

GEO.  H.  MORGAN, 

Secretary. 
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COMPARATIVE  BUSINESS  IN  LEADING  ARTICLES 
AT  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  1889,  1890,  1891  & 1892. 


ARTICLES. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Flour,  amount  manufactured  bbls . 

2.066.442 

1,872,005 

1,748,190 

1,455,342 

“ “ handled..... 

66 

4,249,261 

4,313,567 

4,932,464 

4,870,852 

Wheat,  total  receipts 

bush. 

13,810,591 

11,730,774 

25,523,183 

27,483,855 

Corn,  “ “ 

66 

34,299,781 

45,003,681 

21,530.940 

32,030,030 

Oats,  " “ 

66 

11,347,340 

12,229,955 

12,432,215 

10,604,810 

Rye,  “ “ 

(6 

679,364 

501,054 

1,149,490 

1,189,153 

Barley,  “ “ 

66 

3,070,807 

2,794,S80 

2,108,546 

2,691,249 

All  Grain  received  (including 

flour  reduced  to  wheat) . . . 

66 

68,466,596 

77,795,232 

68,835,754 

80,548,136 

Cotton,  receipts 

.bales. 

544,189 

587,187 

765,784 

506,037 

Bagging,  manufactured 

yards. 

13,000,000 

12,000,000 

15,000,000 

13,000,000 

Hay,  receipts 

tons. 

116,346 

114,092 

141,398 

131,148 

Tobacco,  receipts 

hhds. 

38,082 

37,558 

41,042 

41,936 

Lead,  receipts  in  pigs  80  lb.  . 

•Pigs. 

2,018,483 

1,756,850 

1,739,977 

1,526,484 

Hog  Product,  total  shipm’ts. 

lbs. 

314,810,593 

379,346,147 

358,595,516 

369,411,500 

Cattle,  receipts 

. head. 

508,190 

630,014 

779,499 

801,111 

Sheep  “ 

66 

358,495 

358,496 

402,989 

376,922 

Hogs  “ 

66 

1,120,930 

1,359,789 

1,380,569 

1,310,311 

Horses  and  Mules,  receipts. . 

66 

78,104 

82,071 

55,975 

45,759 

Lumber  & Logs,  “ 

.feet. 

670,862,165 

681,810,588 

865,398,011 

883,943,163 

Shingles,  “ 

.pcs. 

111,080,500 

64,173,150 

73,980,750 

171,942,500 

Lath,  “ 

66 

21,386,350 

16,336,650 

20,231,050 

22,205,300 

Wool,  total  receipts 

.lbs. 

21,018,920 

20,540,503 

21,975,954 

25,850,690 

Hides,  “ 

66 

29.732,042 

28,245,828 

34,744,949 

38,412,854 

Sugar,  received 

66 

150,262,050 

140,281,225 

253,960,132 

250,950,264 

Molasses  (including  Glucose) rec’d,  galls. 

2,131,080 

2,467,060 

2,657,990 

3,029,050 

Coffee,  received 

.bags. 

211,789 

222,765 

253,154 

265,096 

Rice,  receipts 

.pkgs. 

63,653 

115.970 

87,192 

110,250 

Coal,  “ 

.bush. 

65,403,025 

69,477,225 

72,078,225 

82,302,228 

Nails,  “ 

kegs. 

467,943 

471,352 

440,679 

581,278 

Potatoes,  receipts 

.bush. 

992,919 

1,476,913 

1,832,137 

1,686,641 

Salt,  “ 

.bbls. 

293,663 

326,189 

381,671 

290,487 

66  6t 

sacks. 

21,316 

33,848 

42,478 

48.963 

“ “ ...  bush,  in  bulk. 

304,080 

168,030 

388,440 

473,200 

Butter 

12,822,101 

13,661,924 

13,791,258 

13,401,788 

Tons  of  freight  of  all  kinds  received 

and  shipped 

14,909,443 

16,505,733 

16,420,027 

18,388,174 
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ST.  LOUIS  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  1892. 


Population 585,000 


Bank  clearings 

Banking  capital— Banks  and  Trust  Companies 

$1,231,571,963 

30,500,000 

62,474,324 

New  Buildings  erected  (5,472) 

30,000,000 

270,000,000 

Tobacco  (57,863,876  lbs.)  manufactured 

....  18,000^000 
18,000,000 

Boots  and  Shoes,  “ 

. . . . 9,375’000 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,000j000 

12,000,000 

2,000’000 

1,400,000 

Coffee  and  Spices  (roasted  and  ground)  manufactured  . , 
Soap  and  Candles,  manufactured 

2', 800^000 

3,000,000 
2,500,000 

7,500,000 

. . . . 2,100,000 

TRi’inL-a  cann  nnn  nnm.  “ 

600,000 

i,ooo;ooo 

lisoojooo 

2,500’000 

1,800,000 

1,350,000 

Groceries,  sales 

85,000,000 

40,000,000 

. . . 20,000^000 

17.500.000 

6,000,000 

3^400,000 

Agricultural  Machinery,  “ 

12,000,000 

...  . 10,150,000 

4,500j000 

Drugs,  “ 

Planing  Mill  Product,  u 

12,000,000 

4,000.000 

4,250,000 

Tonnage — total  tons  handled 

Coal — bushels  received 

Lumber — feet  received ■ 

Bullion  received 

18,388,174 

82,302,228 

883,943,163 

$ 6,000,000 

....  73,999,097 

Pork  Products  distributed — pounds 

369,411,500 
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ST.  LOUIS,  1892. 


The  close  of  a year  marked  by  many  evidences  of  unusual  prosperity 
in  the  business  of  St.  Louis,  and  unmarred  by  anything  that  can  be 
called  ill-fortune,  makes  the  annual  review  of  the  city’s  trade  and  com- 
merce for  1892  a task  as  cheerful  as  it  is  simple.  It  may  be  summarized 
in  few  words — an  uniform  story  of  large  traffic,  with  good  prices,  easy 
collections,  insignificant  losses  and  few  failures,  from  all  branches  of 
trade  and  all  departments  of  industry,  the  complaints  being  too  few 
and  feeble  to  impair  the  monotony  of  the  almost  unvarying  reports; 
and,  as  a great  city  reflects  the  condition  of  the  regions  and  populations 
which  contribute  to  its  wealth  and  welfare,  and  for  whom  it  serves  as 
agent  of  supply  and  interchange,  the  pleasure  of  the  retrospect  is  height- 
ened by  the  reflection  that  the  prosperity  which  the  past  year  brought 
to  St.  Louis  is  shared  by  the  people  with  whom  it  enjoys  intimate 
trade  relations.  A year  in  which  no  leading  industry  shows  a falling 
off,  and  most  of  them  show  a very  considerable  increase;  in  which  the 
manufacturing  product  of  the  city  reaches  an  estimated  value  of  over 
$270,000,000,  and  new  establishments  erected  and  many  old  ones 
extended;  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  the  jobbing  trade  of  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  transactions  of  the  Clearing 
House  of  $92,000,000 ; in  which  there  were  $30,000,000  worth  of  new 
buildings  and  improvements  erected,  and  sales  of  real  estate  made  to 
the  amount  of  $62,474,000;  in  which  the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
superstructure  well  advanced  of  a colossal  new  Union  Railway  Depot, 
to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year — may  be  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  twelve  months  in  the  city’s  history. 

Operations  in  some  departments  of  trade  were  temporarily  impaired 
by  the  unusual  floods  in  the  West  and  South  in  the  Spring,  and  sales 
were  materially  curtailed  in  the  South,  also,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
by  the  low  prices  of  cotton,  consequent  on  the  enormous  crop  of  1891, 
which  for  a time  diminished  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  planting 
populations  of  that  section ; but  fortunately  the  floods  subsided  without 
inflicting  as  great  an  injury  as  at  one  time  was  apprehended,  and  an 
advance  in  cotton  prices  in  the  Fall  which  added  $12  to  $13  a bale, 
or  nearly  $90,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  estimated  7,000,000  bale  crop  of 
1892,  gave  a more  cheerful  aspect  to  affairs  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
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provoked  a prompt  sympathetic  response  in  the  salesrooms  of  St. 
Louis  — and  before  the  year  ended  the  increased  orders  from  those 
States  imparted  a marked  animation  to  our  markets,  and  almost  com- 
pensated for  the  curtailment  of  such  orders  which  had  marked  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  condition  and  character  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  city  for  1892  are,  probably,  most  accurately  indicated  by  the  uni- 
versal statement  from  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  collections 
have  been  easy  and  losses  light  — so  light,  in  the  case  of  many  large 
houses,  as  to  be  an  almost  inappreciable  percentage  on  the  amount  of 
sales,  and  in  all  cases  as  scarcely  to  impair  the  reasonable  profits  of  the 
year’s  operations.  This  unvarying  report  is  doubly  gratifying,  since 
it  shows  that  the  trade  of  the  city  has  been  sound,  healthful  and  pros- 
perous, and,  also,  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  able  to  consume 
largely  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  to  pay  promptly  for 
them. 

The  experience  and  habits  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  city  fur- 
nish,  every  year,  additional  evidence  of  the  far-seeing  instinct  which 
located  it  on  the  west  bank  of  the  great  river  of  the  Central  West,  for 
that  location  gives  it  the  double  advantage  of  having  its  lot  with  the 
Trans-Mississippi  region,  and  yet  belonging  to,  and  being  the  centre  of 
the  Central  West. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  St.  Louis  that  it  is  the  centre  of  trade  to  all  this 
Trans-Mississippi  territory,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  converging  of 
great  navigable  rivers  in  its  vicinity  mark  it  for  an  important  influence 
over  the  commerce  of  a very  large  part  of  that  territory;  and  when  its 
river  advantages  are  seen  to  be  reinforced  by  the  twenty-three  railways 
which  converge  in  the  great  Union  Depot,  it  is  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition by  the  great  instrumentalities  of  transportation  of  the  spot 
marked  by  nature  to  be  the  chief  distributing  point  for  that  great  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  the  country,  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  masses  of  its 
people,  and  the  theatre  of  their  future  achievements.  Here  is  a navi- 
gable water  line  from  Pittsburg  on  the  East  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  West,  a line  made  up  of  the  three  greatest  rivers  of 
the  continent  — one  of  them  trending  from  east  to  west,  another  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  third,  which  receives  the  waters  of  both  these, 
flowing  almost  directly  from  north  to  south.  It  is  on  that  section  of 
this  latter  river,  between  the  mouths  of  the  other  two,  that  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  is  located,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being  mistress  of  the  vast 
fluvial  system  of  which  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  are 
the  chief  features  — and  the  sight  has  been  witnessed  at  its  levee  of  St. 
Louis  steamboats  departing  the  same  day  for  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  one  to  make  its  way  along  the  beautiful  Ohio  to  the  great 
industrial  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  while  another,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  made  its  way  up  the  tortuous  channel  of  the  Mis- 
souri, a third  with  a cargo  for  St.  Paul,  and  the  fourth  with  New  Or- 
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leans  for  its  destination.  When  those  four  boats  reached  the  end  of 
their  voyage,  two  of  them  were  over  2,000  miles  apart,  and  the  other 
two  over  4,000  miles  apart,  and  all  were,  still,  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  — and  in  due  time  all  came  back  with  return 
cargoes  to  unload,  side  by  side,  at  the  same  levee  they  started  from. 
Such  an  achievement  in  river  navigation  was  never  witnessed,  and 
never  could  be  witnessed  in  any  other  city  in  the  world;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  other  spectacle  which  illustrates  the  vast  extent,  the 
variety  of  products  and  the  active  interchange  of  the  great  Valley  of 
which  St.  Louis  is  the  distributing  centre  — boats  lying  at  the  levee 
discharging  freight  taken  at  landings  in  sixteen  States  of  the  Union. 

But  while  St.  Louis  is  the  key  to  a fluvial  system  which  makes  'it  an 
easy  thing  for  a large  boat  starting  from  its  levee,  to  go  to  twenty-one 
States  of  the  Union,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  rivers  for  its  commerce, 
nor* even  for  the  larger  part  of  it.  The  navigable  streams  which  the 
city  has  command  of,  through  its  location  on  the  greatest  one,  at  a point 
where  the  traffic  of  its  northern  half  and  that  of  its  southern  half  meet, 
are  of  great  advantage  in  the  movement  of  cheap  and  bulky  products, 
and  of  still  greater  advantage  in  their  cheapening  influence  on  railroad 
carrying  rates  to  and  from  the  regions  over  which  its  supremacy 
extends ; but  in  the  actual  work  of  distribution  they  are  only  acces- 
sories and  aids  to  that  extensive  radiative  system  of  railroads  converg 
ing  at  its  Union  Depot.  Every  town  on  a railroad  may  be  said  to  have 
railroad  connection  with  the  entire  country;  but  there  are  few  cities  — 
if,  indeed,  there  are  two  — that  possess  as  many  great  trunk  lines,  the 
stems  of  branching  systems,  reaching  directly  into  as  many  surrounding 
tributary  quarters,  as  concentrate  at  St.  Louis.  These  go  not  only  to 
the  East,  West,  North  and  South,  but  to  the  regions  between  these  car- 
dinal points,  bringing  direct  shipments  of  tropical  fruits,  sugar  and  rice 
from  Florida  and  Louisiana,  hides  and  cotton  from  Texas,  bullion  and 
ore  from  Colorado,  Utah  and  Montana,  lumber  from  Wisconsin  and 
Arkansas,  ice  and  farm  products  generally  from  Minnesota,  Iowa  aud 
Northern  Illinois,  cattle  and  grain  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  coal  from 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  and  finished  manufactures  from  the  Eastern 
States.  The  Southwestern  connections,  one  line  extending  through  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  an  empire  in  itself,  aud  into  Mexico,  whose  people 
are  revealing  evidences  of  quickened  life  and  interest  under  the 
influence  of  these  agencies  of  intercourse,  give  promise  of  an  increased 
trade  in  the  near  future  which  must  come  to  St.  Louis,  and  augment 
very  largely  the  annual  exhibit  of  its  commerce. 

There  is  no  surer  sign  of  a city’s  importance  as  a centre  of  trade  and 
traffic  and  as  a converging  and  diverging  point  for  general  movement, 
than  the  spontaneous  arrangements  of  railroads  for  its  accommodation. 
The  instinctive  recognition  by  these  modern  instrumentalities  of  a city’s 
capacity  to  serve  them  is  invariably  attended  by  a readiness  to  serve  it, 
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and  the  trouble  they  take  and  the  expense  they  incur  to  serve  it  may  be 
accepted  as  the  measure  of  its  importance.  The  railroad  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  travel  and  traffic  in  St.  Louis  are  extensive, 
elaborate  and  costly,  including  two  bridges  across  the  Mississippi, 
within  the  municipal  limits  — one  of  them  the  great  steel  arched 
bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  constructed  by  the  late  distinguished 
engineer,  Capt.  James  B.  Eads,  of  St.  Louis,  and  standing  as  a worthy 
monument  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  its  builder ; the  other  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bridge,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  city,  built  at  a cost  of  over 
$4,000,000,  a monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
who  erected  it;  a third  one  built  across  the  Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  20 
miles  northwest  of  the  city,  and  a fourth  built  at  Bellefontaiue  on  the 
Missouri  River  above  St.  Charles;  a capacious  underground  tunnel  con- 
necting the  “ Eads  Bridge,”  as  it  is  called,  with  the  Union  Depot;  a 
new  Union  Depot  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  a vast  train  shed  in  the 
rear,  constructed  of  steel  and  glass,  having  thirty-two  tracks,  and  cov- 
ering an  area  of  nine  and  three-quarters  acres , and  accessoiy  buildings 
for  baggage  and  express  business  — the  whole  constituting  the  most 
spacious  and  elaborate  passenger  depot  in  the  country;  an  elevated 
track  along  the  levee,  connecting  the  Merchants’  Bridge  with  the 
freight  depots  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  city ; and 
ample  switching  yards,  coal  yards,  tracks  for  empty  cars  and  other  sim- 
ilar conveniences  for  expediting  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
freight.  Opposite  St.  Louis  in  Illinois  lies  the  city  of  East  Sc.  Louis,  a 
large,  flourishing  railroad  and  manufacturing  town,  situated  on  a 
broad,  level  plain,  over  which  the  roads  easily  diverge  to  the  north, 
east  and  south ; and  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  on  the  west,  the  environs 
offer  similar  facilities,  there  being  no  topographical  obstructions  to  the 
location  and  construction  of  main  tracks,  side  tracks  and  switches  in 
any  direction,  towards  the  north,  south  or  west. 


THE  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL. 

The  year  was  marked  by  an  achievement  that  strikingly  exhibits  the 
zeal  and  spirit  with  which  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  municipal 
authorities  of  St.  Louis  combine  and  act  together,  not  only  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  city  and  their  own  interests,  but  for  the  interests  of 
the  whole  Central  West.  After  years  of  effort  to  secure  from  the 
National  Government  recognition  of  the  national  character  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  establishment  of  a policy  of  permanent  improve- 
ment of  it,  they  appointed  a committee  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the 
Fifty-second  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  isolation  of  the  great  river  of 
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the  Central  West,  and  the  improvement  of  it  independently  of  the 
usual  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  claim  met  with  unexpected  favor  at 
Washington,  and  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  it  to  adjust 
it  to  the  zealously-pressed  claims  of  localities,  the  bill  which  was  finally 
passed  by  Congress  is  so  liberal  in  its  appropriations  to  Western  rivers, 
and  so  substantially  establishes  the  policy  of  permanent  improvement 
of  the  great  parent  stream,  that  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
have  reason  to  rejoice  at  its  passage — and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  general  recognition  of  the  leading  part 
which  their  city,  as  representative  and  spokesman  for  the  Central 
West,  took  in  securing  it. 


MANUFACTURES. 

There  was  a period  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
when  the  overland  travel  and  outfitting  business  exhibited  themselves 
in  a marvelous  growth  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis — when  as  many 
as  100  steamboats  were  counted  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  one  season, 
and  its  levee  was  literally  burdened  with  traffic ; but,  even  with  this 
prosperous  period  in  view,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  era  of  greatest 
substantial  prosperity  for  St.  Louis  is  the  twelve  years  since  1880 — and 
the  most  vigorous  growth  in  this  period  has  been  in  the  last  five  years 
of  it.  And  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  its  manufacturing  industries.  The  city  has  lost,  here  and 
there,  commerce  which  once  came  to  its  levee  and  its  warehouses,  but 
it  has  more  than  retrieved  the  loss  by  invading  the  domains  of  its 
rivals  with  the  products  of  its  industries,  and  by  recognizing  the  wants 
of  the  growing  West,  and  adjusting  its  manufactures  to  the  supplying 
of  them;  and  how  intelligently  and  accurately  this  was  done  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  no  readjustment  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  found 
necessary.  No  great  industry  in  which  the  city  embarked  has  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  all  of  them  exhibit  substantial  and  encouraging 
growth. 

The  increase  in  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
city  grew  at  the  rate  of  nearly  18  per  cent,  a year  in  the  census  decade 
ending  with  1890,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  statistics  and  un- 
official reports  that  can  be  relied  on,  that  this  percentage  rate  of  growth 
shows  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  current  decade. 
Few  industries  indicate  an  increase  less  than  8 per  cent.,  while  many 
exceed  it — several  leading  ones  showing  10  to  15  per  cent. 

St.  Louis  now  stands  as  the  fifth  manufacturing  city  of  the  United 
States — New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  alone  ranking 
above  it.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  between 
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1880  and  1890,  according  to  the  late  census,  was,  for  New  York,  56.20 
percent.;  for  Philadelphia,  72  per  cent.;  for  Chicago,  149  percent.; 
for  Cincinnati,  67.15  per  cent.;  for  Baltimore,  69.19  per  cent.,  and  for 
St.  Louis,  100  per  cent,.,  the  increase  for  St.  Louis  being  greater  than 
for  either  of  the  other  cities  named  except  Chicago.  The  increase  in 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  the  same  decade 
was,  for  New  York,  97.37  per  cent.;  for  Chicago,  313.88  per  cent.;  for 
Philadelphia,  91.25  per  cent. ; for  Baltimore,  104.63  per  cent. ; for  Cin- 
cinnati, 76.70  per  cent.,  and  for  St.  Louis,  180  per  cent.,  this  increase 
also  being  greater  for  St.  Louis  thau  for  either  of  the  other  cities 
named  except  Chicago.  If,  as  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  these  per- 
centages indicate  decided  advantages  possessed  by  leading  cities  of  the 
West  for  certain  kinds  of  manufacturing  over  these  Eastern  cities  which 
once  nearly  monopolized  them,  and  the  gradual  transfer  of  them  to  the 
West,  the  marvelous  industrial  development  of  them  iu  St.  Louis  in 
the  last  twenty  years  is  an  augury  full  of  cheerful  promise.  Its  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $50,832,885  in  1880  to  $140,- 
775,392  in  1890;  the  number  of  establishments  from  2,924  to  6,148;  the 
number  of  hands  employed  from  41,825  to  93,610;  the  aggregate  wages 
paid  from  $17,743,532  to  $53,165,242;  the  cost  of  materials  used  from 
$75,379,867  to  $122,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  from  $114,- 
333,375  to  $228,714,317,  and  on  a very  considerate  estimate  the  product 
of  1892  was  at  least  $270,000,000. 

St.  Louis  stood  fourth  in  the  per  capita  value  of  manufactures  in 
1890 — and  this,  although  it  is  farthest  removed  from  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as  the  industrial  center  of  the  country.  If,  as  the 
figures  significantly  suggest,  the  industrial  center  of  the  country  is 
moving  strongly  and  steadily  westward,  and  the  manufacturing  ener- 
gies and  skill  of  our  population  are  gathering  in  and  around  the  cities 
of  the  West  as  the  seats  of  their  highest  achievements  and  their  great- 
est product,  in  the  near  future,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
when  the  readjustment  shall  have  been  effected,  St.  Louis  will  stand 
forth  as  one  of  the  great  centers  of  industrial  production.  It  is  two 
years  since  the  returns  on  which  the  census  figures  are  based,  were 
given  in,  and  those  two  years  have  been  marked  by  unusual  activity 
and  effort;  many  old  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  enlarged 
and  supplied  with  improved  machinery,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
set  up;  new  industries  have  been  introduced,  and  approved  economies 
have  taken  the  place  of  old  methods— with  the  effect  of  making  the 
growth  in  the  last  two  years  greater  than  iu  any  two  years  of  the  cen- 
sus decade.  If  this  growth  since  1890  be  estimated  at  the  reasonable 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  product  of  St.  Louis  manufactures 
in  1892  was  $273,600,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
terest is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  population — the 
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increase  population  in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890,  as  exhibited 
in  the  census,  having  been  28  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  manufactures 
100  per  cent. 

While  all  the  aspects  of  the  general  manufacturing  industry  in  St. 
Louis  are  so  cheerful  and  encouraging  as  almost  to  obscure  special 
features  of  prominence  and  promise,  some  of  these  special  features 
are  so  significant  as  to  present  claims  to  particular  mention  that  may 
not  be  overlooked.  That  St.  Louis  workshops  should  supply  the 
products  of  their  skill  and  industry  to  the  Western  and  Southern  States 
with  which  the  city’s  carrying  systems  give  it  intimate  and  immediate 
trade  relations,  is  something  that  a citizen  of  St.  Louis,  animated  with 
an  average  share  of  local  pride  and  faith,  can  easily  understand;  but 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  products  of  St.  Louis  workshops  and  the 
contents  of  St.  Louis  storerooms  are  not  confined  in  their  distribution 
to  the  West  and  South,  nor  to  the  vast  region  between  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  even  to  the  United  States,  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  city  ceases  to  be  a mere  sentiment  ar.d  becomes  a 
demonstration.  There  are  manufactures  of  St.  Louis  that  go  into 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union — and  that,  not  only  by  accident 
or  experiment,  but  habitually — in  the  regular  order  of  trade;  there  are 
others  that  are  occasionally  sold  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
that  are  distinctively  classed  as  industrial  States;  and  there  are  still 
other  products  of  St.  Louis  handicraft  and  industry  that  go  into  foreign 
countries — not  only  into  Mexico,  but  also  into  Central  and  South 
America,  England  and  Australia  — and  these  shipments  to  distant 
markets  are  steadily  increasing. 


BRICK  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 

Among  the  conspicuous  indications  of  the  substantial  vigor  and  pros- 
perity of  St.  Louis  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  industries  that  are 
accessories  and  adjuncts  to  the  building  trade — brick  making,  glass 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  architectural  iron-industries,  which, 
while  yielding  satisfactory  profits  to  the  capital  invested  in  them,  yield 
a good  living  to  a large,  intelligent,  skillful  and  thrifty  industrial  body, 
and  furnish  the  materials  for  the  costly,  massive  and  ornamental  edi- 
fices demanded  by  modern  taste  and  comfort,  and  warranted  by  modern 
affluence. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  output  of  bricks  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  300,000,000,  worth  $2,100,000  a year,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  local  industry,  and  the  great 
capacity  of  the  works  devoted  to  it,  and  when  the  added  statement  is 
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made  that  this  lai’ge  product  falls  so  far  short  of  meeting  the  demands 
that  new  works  are  being  opened  in  and  around  the  city,  year  after 
year,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  energies  and  enterprises  of  the  city 
are  promptly  responding  to  the  dut5r  of  contributing  to  the  ivork  of  build- 
ing up  the  ambitious  new  cities  aud  towns  of  the  "West.  But  the  clay 
manufactures  of  St.  Louis  are  not  limited  to  Western  markets;  they  go 
into  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union — even  to  points  so  distant  that 
the  freight  charges  on  them  are  greater  than  the  price  of  them.  The 
virtues  of  St.  Louis  colored  bricks  and  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its 
ornamental  bricks,  together  with  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  clay 
they  are  made  of,  carry  them  to  Minnesota,  to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  to 
Illinois,  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  this  demand  from  re- 
mote cities  is  growing  so  urgent  that  one  of  the  largest  companies  or 
combinations  of  companies  is  preparing  to  open  extensive  works  in  three 
different  States  near  the  chief  sources  of  demand,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
creasing local  consumption  has  compelled  one  large  manufacturer  to 
open  additional  works  during  the  year,  which  will  add  50  per  cent  to 
his  output. 

The  other  clay  manufactures — sewer  pipe,  fire  brick  and  retort  fur- 
naces and  terra-cotta,  keep  even  pace  with  building  brick.  The  superior 
refractory  quality  of  the  fire  clay  found  around  Cheltenham  where  the 
factories  are  located,  is  recognized  in  the  glass-making  centers,  and 
both  crude  and  treated  clay  and  furnaces  made  of  it  are  constantly 
shipped  to  distant  glass  works. 

The  sales  of  sewer  pipe  show  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over 
1891.  The  whole  output  from  all  the  factories  located  here  is  estimated 
at  about  50.000  tons  annually.  This  material  is  shipped  chiefly  through- 
out the  Middle  States,  the  South  and  Northwest,  with  scattering  sales  in 
New  England  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  some  export  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  comparatively  trifling.  During  the  year  shipments  were 
made  to  Cuba  and  Guatemala. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  sewer  pipe  plants  located  in  St.  Louis  is 
about  $600,000,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the  combined 
factories  at  about  the  same  amount. 

St.  Louis  possesses  unusually  good  advantages  for  manufacturers  ot 
this  kind,  as  an  abundance  of  superior  clay  is  near  at  hand,  and  coal  is 
very  cheap,  these  two  items  entering  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe.  The  advantages  in  shipping  are  unusually  good  also. 


STONE  WORK. 

Stone  work  is  another  of  the  thriving  industries  that  exhibit  the  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  growth  of  the  city,  since  it  and  brick  making  and 
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mill  planing  are  the  chief  agents  that  contribute  to  the  building  trade. 
There  was  a time,  not  far  back,  when  all  the  dressed  and  carved  stone 
used  in  St.  Louis  was  furnished  from  the  quarries  and  mills  of  Atlantic 
States,  because  it  was  thought  it  could  not  be  prepared  at  home;  but 
our  own  local  works  have  not  only  secured  absolute  control  of  the 
local  market  by  forcing  the  Eastern  products  out  of  the  field,  but  are 
furnishing  no  small  quantity  of  cut  stone  for  the  erection  of  fine  build- 
ings in  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  West  and  Southwest;  and  it  takes 
but  a glance  at  the  massive  buttresses  and  bastions  and  the  carved 
portals  and  interior  finishings  of  the  new  buildings  to  reveal  the  excel- 
lent character  of  the  work  they  turn  out,  and  the  creditable  part  they 
are  taking  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the 
superior  Red  Granite  from  Iron  County,  the  blue  Sandstone  from 
Warrensburg,  and  the  white  Limestone  furnished  by  the  quarries  ot 
Missouri,  our  stone  works  use  very  largely  of  the  Portage  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Michigan;  the  Ashland  Brown  Stone  from.  Wisconsin ; the 
Oolitic  Stone  from  Indiana,  and  the  buff  Ohio  Stone — all  this  stone  be- 
ing brought  to  St.  Louis  in  rough  blocks,  and  here  cut  and  dressed 
for  use.  The  product  of  Cut  Stone  Work  of  St.  Louis  mills  for  the 
year  was  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  product  of  rough  stone  of  our  quar- 
ries was  as  much  more. 


LUMBER. 

The  receipts  of  Lumber  for  the  year  were  62,121  car  loads — 745,452,- 
000  feet  by  rail  and  115,491,163  feet  by  river,  and  7,852,880  superficial 
feet  of  logs — the  aggregate  being  equal  to  883,943,163  feet  of  lumber,  an 
increase  of  18,545,152  feet  over  those  of  1891,  and  202,132,575  feet  over 
1890.  The  shipments  were  34,105  car  loads — 409,260,000  feet,  an  in- 
crease Of  103,776,000  feet  over  those  for  1891.  It  required  more  than 
one-half  the  total  receipts  to  feed  our  own  mills  and  factories,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  460,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  consumed  as  raw 
material  by  our  plaining  mills,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  cooper 
shops,  box  factories  and  other  establishments  which  worked  it  into 
vai’ious  forms  with  a ten  or  twenty  fold  greater  value  than  it  possessed 
in  its  crude  stale,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  a part  this  material 
plays  in  the  general  make  up  of  our  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Our  receipts  of  lumber  from  the  Southern  States  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  will  continue  to  increase  as  mills  are  multiplied  in  the 
vast  forests  of  that  region,  and  our  command  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Southeast  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  through  extended  rail- 
road connections  becomes  perfected. 
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PLANING  MILLS. 

Planing  Mill  operations  were  obstructed  by  the  strike  which  prevailed 
in  the  midst  of  the  season  for  several  weeks  and  discouraged  building 
enterprises ; nevertheless,  the  business  of  the  year  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  1891,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  trade  are  healthful 
and  promising.  The  closing  weeks  of  1892  brought  unusually  large 
orders  to  the  mills,  which  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  a still  more  pros- 
perous business  in  1893.  The  mills  adjust  themselves  easily  and  readily 
to  the  costly  hard  wood  work  required  in  the  new  style  of  buildings, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  ample  supplies  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lumber  which  this  style  calls  for.  St.  Louis  mills  now  have  almost 
complete  control  of  the  large  Texas  trade  which  once  went  to  other 
points,  and  their  work  is  shipped  even  into  Mexico.  The  excessive 
duty  which  the  Mexican  tariff  levies  on  such  imports  is  the  only  con- 
siderable obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a very  large  business  with 
the  chief  cities  of  that  country. 

The  product  of  our  Planing  Mills  was  nearly  $2,000,000,  with  as 
much  more  sold  and  distributed  by  the  large  jobbing  establishments — 
making  a contribution  of  $4,000,000  from  this  trade  to  the  general 
building  industry.  The  manufacture  of  packing  boxes  and  refrigera- 
tors is  estimated  at  nearly  as  much  more — and  these  estimates  do  not 
include  the  Woodenware  trade  which  is  an  enormous  and  growing 
business,  with  an  increase  for  1892  over  the  previous  year  of  10  per 
cent. 


FURNITURE. 

Geo.  T.  Parker,  Secretary  St.  Louis  Furniture  Board  of  Trade,  gives 
the  following  report  of  the  trade: 

From  the  best  obtainable  statistics  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
St.  Louis  factories  for  1892  has  exceeded  the  phenomenal  year  of  1891. 
Not  only  has  there  been  an  addition  of  two  new  factories,  bringing  fhe 
number  up  to  fifty-nine,  but  the  old  established  concerns  in  the  furni- 
ture and  kindred  lines  have  added  to  their  business  by  new  plants  and 
additions,  increasing  their  capital  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,  thus  show- 
ing a prosperous  condition  of  affairs. 

The  year’s  output  of  manufactured  goods  will  reach  about  $6,000,000 ; 
the  hands  employed  in  this  production  will  number  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4,500.  The  jobbing  and  retailing,  together  with  the  manufac- 
turing, will  result  in  a business  for  all  concerned  amounting  to 
$20,000,000  or  over. 

Were  it  not  for  the  disastrous  floods  of  the  spring,  which  so  affected 
much  ot  the  country’s  trade,  even  this  good  showing  would  have  been 
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exceeded,  as  the  early  mouths  of  ’92  forged  ahead  of  the  same  mouths 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  fall  business  was  fully  up  to  that  of  the 
year  prior,  but  during  the  flood  mouths  there  was  a considerable  loss  in 
business.  Prices  have  ruled  quite  fair,  although  in  some  lines  close 
competition  necessitated  a lowering,  but  generally  speaking,  the  manu- 
facturers report  that  they  have  had  all  they  could  do,  and  at  satisfactory 
rates. 

St.  Louis  furniture  men  have  accomplished  much  in  the  year  past 
towards  making  St.  Louis  a more  complete  furniture  market  than 
heretofore ; it  has  formerly  been  that  only  certain  lines  of  manufacture 
could  be  supplied  consumers  or  buyers  from  St.  Louis  factories ; this 
has  beeu  remedied  to  quite  an  extent,  and  factories  have  bettered  their 
product  by  confining  their  output  to  special  rather  than  general  lines, 
thus  increasing  the  variety  and  quality,  and  improving  their  chances 
for  competition  with  other  markets. 

The  Iowa  and  Nebraska  territory,  properly  belonging  to  St.  Louis  by 
reason  of  its  contiguity,  has  been  receiving  more  attention  than 
formerly,  with  good  results,  and  the  very  extensive  Southwestern  and 
Southern  States  trade  has  been  more  thoroughly  worked. 

The  export  business  to  Mexico  has  been  quite  good  notwithstanding 
the  high  rate  of  exchange  existing,  and  some  unusually  large  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  West  Indies  ports.  The  establishment  of 
new  steamship  lines  between  our  Gulf  ports  and  the  Latin  Kepublic 
ports  has  been  beneficial  to  the  furniture  as  well  as  other  American 
export  business.  An  unusual  shipment  by  the  Car  Furniture  Works 
was  a large  invoice  to  China,  and  another  to  Australia.  This  new  in- 
dustry has  brought  custom  from  more  remote  points  than  probably  any 
other  plant  in  the  city,  besides  supplying  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  St.  Louis  Furniture  Board  of  Trade  reports  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  desirability  of  St.  Louis  as  a point  for  the  location  of  plants  of 
various  kinds.  Its  members  have  heartily  encouraged  the  location  of 
new  factories  here,  that  additional  strength  may  be  given  to  this  as  a 
market.  This  organization  succeeded  in  securing  for  St.  Louis  the  1893 
Convention  of  the  National  Furniture  Manufacturers,  and  they  hope 
thereby  to  benefit  St.  Louis  as  a furniture  trade  center. 


WOODEN  AND  WILLOWWARE. 

Although  Wooden  and  Willowware  is  not  to  be  numbered  among 
the  leading  manufactures  of  the  city,  St.  Louis  nevertheless  sells  one- 
half  of  the  Wooden  ware  used  in  the  United  States.  The  gratifying 
statement  is  to  be  added  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  goods 
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distributed  form  its  great  warehouses  is  made  at  factories  owned  by  the 
dealers  in  the  city.  The  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  under  the  changing 
habits  of  household  economy  which  demand  every  year  more  and  more 
cheap  conveniences,  and  the  market  for  Wooden  ware  distributed  from 
this  city,  though  lying  chiefly  in  the  West  and  South,  is  as  wide  as  the 
country,  for  goods  were  sent,  last  year,  to  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  increase  was  15  per  cent. 


PAINTS  AND  OIL. 

The  manufacture  of  Paints  and  Oil  is  a growing  and  prosperous  bus 
iness,  and  the  output  steadily  increases.  Last  year,  the  value  was 
about  $6,000,000. 


TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  manufacture  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which  St.  Louis  has 
for  years  enjoyed  a marked  and  enviable  pre-eminence  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  allowing 
that  pre-eminence  to  slip  out  of  its  hands.  It  ranks  at  the  head  of 
tobacco  manufacturing  points  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  as 
the  indisputable  figures  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  show;  and 
those  figures  show  also  that  this  first  position  is  not  only  being  main- 
tained, but  being  strengthened  from  year  to  year.  Several  other  cities 
and  towns  are  increasing  their  product  of  manufactured  tobacco,  but  in 
no  one  of  them  is  the  increase  for  1892  as  great,  by  a large  percentage, 
as  in  St.  Louis. 

The  whole  product  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1892,  was  253,962,372  pounds  — of 
which  the  factories  of  St.  Louis  contributed  2 li  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
oue-fiftli.  The  product  for  the  calendar  year,  1892,  was  260,218,401 
pounds,  of  which  St.  Louis  produced  57,863,876  pounds,  or  221  per 
cent.  When  it  is  added  that  the  industry  has  increased  its  product 
in  the  last  ten  years  from  17,170,190  pounds,  worth  $5,000,000,  to 
57,863,876  pounds,  worth  $18,000,000,  that  it  is  rarely  attended  with 
losses,  and  has  been  for  a generation  and  a half  uniformly  profitable ; 
and  that  if  gives  employment  to  nearly  6,000  persons,  at  first  rate 
wages,  its  impoitance  and  value  in  the  group  of  industries  built  up  and 
being  built  up  in  St.  Louis  will  be  easily  recognized.  St.  Louis  brands 
of  tobacco  go  into  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  its  manufacturers  say 
their  market  is  not  the  West,  nor  the  South,  nor  any  other  section  or 
sections,  but  the  United  States,  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side, 
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and  that  they  not  only  have  invaded,  but  habitually  invade  the  districts 
that  might  be  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  manufacturers  of 
other  cities. 

The  Internal  Revenue  returns  give  the  product  of  manufactured 
tobacco  in  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1892,  at  57,863,876  pounds,  worth 
$18,000,000.  At  the  same  time  there  were  manufactured  56,964,376 
cigars,  worth  $1,800,000. 

The  increase  over  the  previous  year  is  over  14  per  ceut. 


BREWERIES. 

Brewing  maintains  the  high  position  among  St.  Louis  industries  it 
has  long  held,  and  the  high  reputation  of  its  product  it  has  long  en- 
joyed. The  fact  that  St.  Louis  beer  is  growing  in  favor  wherever  it  is 
consumed,  and  the  area  of  its  consumption  is  constantly  widening,  and 
that  our  breweries  have  all  they  can  do  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
on  them,  indicates  the  present  value  and  importance  of  this  industry, 
and  its  greater  value  and  importance  in  the  future. 

The  quantity  of  beer  made  last  year  was  60,804,919  gallons,  worth 

$12,000,000. 


CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  industry  continues  to  grow,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a permanent  business.  The  increase  last  year  is  estimated 
at  12£  per  cent,  over  1891,  and  the  value  of  the  product  at  $7,000,000. 

The  difficulty  encountered  several  years  ago  of  getting  the  right  sort 
of  labor  has  been  almost  completely  overcome,  partly  by  bringing  work- 
men and  workwomen  from  the  East,  partly  by  training  them  up  here, 
and  St.  Louis-made  clothing  is  now  recognized  in  the  West  as  being 
superior  to  that  of  the  East,  in  all  grades  except  the  finest  woi’k. 
Buyers,  once  accustomed  to  order  from  the  East,  now  come  to  or  order 
from  this  city  ; larger  stocks,  and  better  assorted,  are  carried ; several  new 
houses  have  been  removed  to  St.  Louis  from  other  cities;  and  the  trade 
for  the  year  has  been  all  that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  could  reason- 
ably ask.  Indeed,  they  say  they  had  more  than  they  could  do,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  urge  the  growing  need  of  more  establishments  and  more 
manufactured  goods  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
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CARS. 

There  is  no  industry  that  has  shown  a more  vigorous  growth,  and 
gives  promise  of  a more  successful  and  useful  future  than  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  cars,  both  for  steam  roads  and  street  service  in  cities 
and  towns.  It  was  introduced  only  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  expand- 
ing with  surprising  rapidity,  under  the  special  advantages  which  St. 
Louis  offers  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  equipment  and  the  distri- 
bution of  it  to  the  regions  where  it  is  needed.  The  census  report  of 
1890  states  the  product  of  all  factories,  including  construction,  altering 
and  repair  work  in  the  shop,  of  the  railroads  for  that  jrear,  at  $6,740,000 
— and  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  product  in  1892 
was  a half  greater,  or  $10,000,000,  and  this  does  not  include  the  exten- 
sive car  works  across  the  river  at  Madison,  owned  by  St.  Louis  parties, 
for  the  output  of  the  special  car  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
ness has  increased  over  50  per  cent  in  the  two  years,  and  these  works 
are  under  an  almost  constant  pressure  for  enlargement  to  accommodate 
their  business.  St.  Louis-made  street  cars  are  sent  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Cincinnati  and  Washington  City,  and  in 
fact  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  railway  cars  are  in  greater  demand 
than  the  capacity  to  supply  them. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  growth  of  industries  that  have  iron,  steel,  brass,  lead  and  cop- 
per for  their  basis,  and  include  in  their  extended  range,  machinery, 
stoves,  ranges,  architectural  iron,  wire,  lead  and  iron  pipe,  fittings  and 
iron  supplies,  is  constantly  widening  its  range,  and  adding  new  articles 
of  manufacture  to  its  already  long  list  of  products,  as  changes  in  the 
methods  of  manufacture,  or  new  fashions  in  household  economy  de- 
mand them  ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  intelligent  enterprise 
which  has  guided  our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  in  the  selection  of 
industries  indicated  by  the  position  and  environment  of  St.  Louis,  has 
kept  them  abreast  with  the  foremost  in  discerning  and  supplying  the 
wants  of  a civilization  constantly  growing  more  complex  and  exacting. 
Some  of  the  crude  and  heavy  iron  manufactures,  chiefly  iron  making 
have  fallen  off  in  the  last  five  years,  and  one  large  firm  has  transferred 
its  iron  pipe  department  to  Birminghrm,  Ala.,  where  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  to  production ; but  the  loss  of  these  cruder  features 
of  iron  manufacture  has  found  ample  compensation  in  the  higher  arts 
that  have  taken  the  place  of  them,  for,  as  we  let  go  one  vocation,  it  is 
only  to  take  hold  on  another  and  better  one,  and  our  industries  are 
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constantly  rising  to  higher  planes,  and  dealing  with  finer  arts  of  pro- 
duction. The  necessity  for  making  large  and  costly  buildings  fire-proof 
has  led  to  the  displacement  of  the  weaker  and  more  inflammable  wood 
with  iron  and  hard  wood,  and  this  in  turn,  has  very  largely  developed 
the  manufacture  of  architectural  iron,  and  made  our  city  the  chief  hard 
wood  lumber  market  in  the  country. 

The  increase  in  the  product  of  architectural  iron  is  l’easonably  estim- 
ated at  15  per  cent,  over  1891,  and  the  product  at  $2,500,000. 

The  jobbing  houses  dealiug  in  iron  supplies  report  an  iucrease  for 
the  year  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  local  manufacture  of  these  supplies 
is  rapidly  increasing,  some  establishments  having  enlarged  their  capac- 
ity one-half  during  the  year.  The  increase  in  plumbing  work  has  not 
been  as  large  as  in  some  other  branches  of  the  metal  industry,  but  the 
houses  report  the  demand  healthy  and  the  conditions  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly for  the  local  trade.  Iron  supplies,  architectural  work, 
plumbing  work,  pipe  fittings  and  brass  goods  are  sent  from  St.  Louis 
into  all  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Southwest  and  as  far 
east  as  Indiana. 

The  increase  in  manufactures  of  wood  is  hardly  less  gratifying  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  An  estimate  based  on  reports  from  the 
leading  establishments  and  comparison  with  the  census  report  of  1890 
indicate  that  our  yearly  manufactures  of  wood  and  of  iron  are  about 
equal,  and  their  aggregate  value  is  about  $7,000,000.  The  iron  and 
metal  goods  manufactures,  as  a group,  are  steadily  growing  and  ex- 
panding, and  the  value  of  the  product  for  1892  is  estimated  at  $18,- 
000,000. 


STOVES  AND  RANGES. 

The  manufacture  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  continues  steadily, 
though  not  largely  to  increase.  The  low  price  of  cotton  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year  was  reflected  in  a decrease  of  trade  in  the  Southern 
states  for  a time,  but  the  full  Southern  demand  was  re-established  in 
the  fall,  and  the  year  closed  on  a business  that  had  been  generally  sat- 
isfactory, with  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  future.  The  output  of 
the  year  was  $2,000,000. 


WHITE  LEAD. 

St.  Louis  has  for  many  years  held  a prominent  position  in  the  manu- 
facture of  White  Lead.  Its  location  near  some  of  the  largest  lead  mines 
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in  the  country  has  given  superior  advantages  in  procuring  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  less  cost  of  transportation  than  other  points.  This  advantage 
has  been  made  the  most  of  and  now  this  city  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  white  lead  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  largest  distributing 
market  of  the  United  States.  Its  brands  of  Collier,  Southern  and  Eed 
Seal  are  well  known  and  well  established  and  of  national  reputation, 
and  can  be  found  everywhere.  The  output  of  the  past  year  was  20,000 
tons  of  a value  of  $2,500,000. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

The  leather  manufactured  in  the  city  during  the  year  is  estimated  at 
$1,800,000,  and  the  total  amount  sold  at  $3,500,000.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  with  the  large  demand  for  this  material  from  our 
growing  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  saddlery  and  harness  establish- 
ments, the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  leather  will,  in  a few  years,  be 
numbered  among  our  leading  industries,  and  St.  Louis  tanneries  will 
become  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  its  factories.  The  saddlery  and 
harness  trade  shares  the  general  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries, 
though  a decline  in  prices  owing  to  the  low  condition  of  the  cotton - 
planting  interest  in  the  South  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  made  profits 
smaller  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  this  drawback.  There  was 
a considerable  increase  (7  to  10  per  cent.)  in  the  product  of  the  year 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  20  to  25  per 
cent,  since  1890,  when  the  value  of  the  product  was  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus to  be  $2,800,000,  and  the  value  of  the  turnout  for  1892  is  reasonably 
estimated  at  $3,500,000.  To  this  may  be  added  a product  of  $750,000  in 
trunks  and  valises,  which  will  be  considerably  increased  in  1893,  as 
several  factories  have  been  compelled  to  enlarge  their  capacity. 


ELECTRICAL  GOODS. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  electrical  goods  establishments 
indicates  an  industry  which  is  already  important,  and  is  destined  to 
attain  larger  proportions  yearly.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  electrical 
goods — motors,  lamps,  wires,  fixtures  and  appliances  is  very  large  in 
the  city  alone,  and  when  supplemented  by  the  demand  from  the  region 
which  contributes  to  the  trade  of  St.  Louis,  creates  a condition  of 
things  which  constantly  overtasks  the  capacity  to  meet  it ; and  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  50 
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per  cent,  in  the  product  of  electrical  manufactures  during-  the  year,  and 
that  new  establishments  are  constantly  springing  up,  while  the  old 
ones  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  During  the  year  St.  Louis  fabrics 
were  sent  to  Pittsburg,  New  York,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  even  to 
Loudon,  and  apparatus,  instruments  and  supplies  to  the  value  of 
$1,400,000  were  manufactured  at  the  works  in  the  city. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

In  Agricultural  Machinery  the  demand  was  somewhat  lessened  from 
cotton  districts,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  cotton.  The  trade  however, 
in  other  sections  was  fairly  good,  and  the  entire  seasons  business  shows 
an  increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  over  1891.  An  unusually  bountiful 
rice  crop  provoked  increased  orders  for  rice  machinery.  There  was 
also  a very  large  trade  on  threshers,  engines,  self-binders  and  mowers 
from  the  wheat  and  hay  districts. 

The  drought  in  certain  districts  in  Mexico,  caused  large  orders  for 
corn,  which  induced  very  lively  demand  for  corn  shelling  machinery 
from  territory  supplying  this  demand. 

St.  Louis  is  the  largest  market  in  Agricultural  Implements,  probably 
in  the  world.  There  are  about  25  large  jobbing  houses  and  factories, 
whose  united  business  for  1892  was  at  least  $12,000,000. 


COFFEE  AND  SPICES. 

In  Coffee  roasting  and  grinding  and  the  grinding  and  preparation  of 
spices,  a business  which  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance,  under 
the  influence  of  household  conditions  which  require  that  all  articles  of 
food  and  drink  shall  be  prepared  as  nearly  as  possible  for  immediate 
use,  there  has  been  a steady  growth  of  business.  The  census  report 
shows  a product  in  St.  Louis  of  $2,466,000,  and  the  increase  since  then 
has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  figures  up  to  $2,800,000. 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

Operations  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  establishments  have  been  brisk, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  enlarge  their  capacity  to  meet 
the  demand  on  them.  The  value  of  the  carriages  turned  out  is  estimated 
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at  $7,500,000 — aiid  to  this  may  be  added  $500,000  worth  of  wagons, 
making  together  $,8000,000,  as  the  value  of  this  important  and  growing 
industry. 


GLASS. 

The  Glass  industry  may  be  considered  as  permanently  established  in 
St.  Louis,  for  it  has  grown  enormously  in  the  last  three  years,  and  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  with  the  increasing  demand  for  its  products.  The 
highly  embellished  character  of  buildings,  both  for  residence  and  busi- 
ness purposes  now  prevailing,  while  doing  away  in  some  measure  with 
the  old  style  plain  window  glass,  has  largely  stimulated  the  production 
of  cathedral,  rolled,  colored  and  other  ornamental  work,  and  the  works 
in  St.  Louis  are  tasked  to  their  full  capacity  to  fill  the  orders  upon 
them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  while  they  have  ample  supplies  of  the 
best  materials  for  the  manufacture,  they  exhibit  a skill  in  manufacture, 
and  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  modern  demand  which  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  They  are  turning  out  plate  and  ornamental 
glass  of  the  highest  quality,  and  their  business  is  largely  increasing. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Gazette  gives  the  following  review  of  the 
business  of  1892: 


THE  SHOE  TRADE 

of  St.  Louis  during  1892  may  be  justly  first  considered,  as  being 
supreme  to  the  other  relative  industries,  and  of  paramount  interest.  As 
a jobbing  point  this  city  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Her  jobbing  houses  have  increased  in  numbers,  in  size  and  in 
importance  year  after  year,  until  now  the  city  is  recognized  as  the 
principal  shoe  jobbing  point  in  the  country.  According  to  the  daily 
reports  gathered  by  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  St.  Louis  received 

828,071  CASES  OF  SHOES 

in  1892,  as  compared  with  577,630  cases  received  in  1891,  showing  a gain 
for  the  year  of  250,441  cases,  or  over  40  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  cases  received.  It  cannot  be  held,  however,  that  the  cash  value,  or 
indeed  the  number  of  pairs,  shows  any  such  gain.  The  reasons  for  this 
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are  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  case  has  diminished,  and 
nearly  all  shoes  now  come  in  12  pair  cases,  whereas  formerly  24,  36  and 
even  72  pairs  were  packed  together.  In  the  second  place,  business  is 
being  done  on  a very  close  margin,  decreasing  values,  while  increasing 
quality  and,  moreover,  cheap  shoes  play  an  important  part  in  trade  to- 
day. Consequently,  considering  the  value  per  case  at  $25,  the  year 
shows  receipts  at  St.  Louis  of 

$771,775  WORTH  OF  SHOES. 

From  this  we  see  that  last  year’s  figures  were  rather  overestimated, 
not  in  the  business  done,  but  in  the  monetary  value  of  the  traffic.  The 
present  year  shows  a gratifying  increase  over  a year  ago,  both  in  vol- 
ume and  value  of  trade. 

The  year  1892  is  not  alone  in  showing  an  increase  of  trade.  Almost 
every  year  of  the  last  decade  has  shown  the  same ; however,  no  period 
of  the  same  length  has  ever  displayed  so  marked  an  improvement.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  wonderful  increase  St.  Louis 
has  made  in  ten  years  the  statistics  for  each  year  are  given  below,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cases  received  by  St.  Louis  shoe  houses  during  that 
time : 


Year.  Receipts. 

1883  301,385 

1884  288,591 

1885  310,171 

1886.... 302,455 

1887  362,446 

1888  490,567 

1889  428,035 

1890  387,505 

1891  577,630 

1892  828,071 


RECEIPTS  FROM  BOSTON. 

St.  Louis’  standing  in  the  shoe  trade  is  based  upon  two  features — its 
importance  as  a jobbing  centre  and  its  prominence  as  a manufacturing 
point.  As  a strictly  jobbing  shoe  market  St.  Louis  is  supreme.  Boston 
distributes  many  more  shoes,  but  Boston’s  trade  is  a direct  one  with  all 
the  factories  which  honeycomb,  as  it  were,  the  Bay  State  and  contiguous 
territory.  It  is  not  a jobbing  trade,  but  a factory-salesroom  traffic.  No 
jobbing  centre  begins  to  do  the  business  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  proof  ot 
this  assertion  we  append  authentic  figures,  stating  the  bulk  of  trade  ol 
each  important  jobbing  point  with  Boston,  which  has  long  been  the 
standard  for  determining  the  comparative  importance  of  shoe  centres. 

The  following  is  a table  showing  the  relative  shoe  shipments  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  1891,  from  Boston  to  the  various  centers 
enumerated,  the  volume  being  designated  in  cases : 

1892  1891. 


St.  Eouis 333,927  310,489 

New  York 271,906  284,554 

Chicago 202,854  288,001 

Baltimore 148,800  192,367 
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Philadelphia 
Cincinnati. . . 

Nashville 

Louisville  . . . 
Cleveland  . . . 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 


106,386  117,573 

19.346  106,605 

76,576  76,041 

57,860  54,268 

55,822  56,510 

34,892  47,366 

32,204  57,775 


From  the  above  table  it  is  to  be  seen  that  out  of  eleven  cities  only 
three  show  gains  over  last  year’s  trade.  These  are  St.  Louis,  Nashville 
and  Louisville,  all  the  others  having  lost  patronage. 


THE  MANUFACTURING  TRADE. 


Since  St.  Louis  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  her  rise  in  im- 
portance as  a manufacturing  center  has  been  remarkable.  In  1882,  ten 
years  ago,  she  made  400,000  pairs  of  shoes,  which  were  valued  at  $540,- 
000.  A decade  has  passed  away,  and  with  it  St.  Louis  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  made  a progress  almost  inconceivable,  throwing  the 
record  of  ’82  into  the  annals  of  a far-away  day.  A careful  canvass  of 
the  shoe  manufacturing  houses  of  St.  Louis  shows  that  during  1892  a 
full  five  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  in  this  city,  at  an  average 
valuation  of  $1.87  per  pair.  This  yields  for  the  industry  a 

$9,375,000  PRODUCT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

This  enormous  sum  pales  into  comparatively  faded  splendor  the 
record  of  last  year,  when  $8,260,000  worth  of  shoes  were  manufactured 
by  the  local  industries.  The  year  1892,  in  short,  shows  a gain  over 
1891,  in  the  particular  of  shoe  manufacture,  of  over  10  per  cent.  This 
is  the  product  of  twenty-five  factories. 


SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 

The  product  of  soap  and  candles  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
increase  in  1892  was  not  up  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  busi- 
ness was  prosperous  with  good  prices  in  the  closing  part  of  the  year. 
The  trade  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  regions  heretofore  covered  byjt, 
and  there  has  been  some  extension  into  Mexico. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

CENSUS  OF  1890. 


INDUSTRIES. 

No.  of 
Establish, 
ments. 

Capital. 

Employed 

Value  of 
Product. 

Agricultural  Implements 

4 

$ 686,484 

174,425 
373,181 
406,121 

$ 1,107,454 
431.228 

3 

14 

403,772 

898,177 

219 

Bookbinding  and  Blank  Book  Making 

14 

196,618 

4,170,027 

1,244,167 

2,531,128 

4,364,659 

336 ; 227 

24 

4,250,961 

3,597,392 

1,691,692 

10,364,922 

3,603,735 

5,641,252 

2,672,749 

Bread  and  other  Bakery  Products 

291 

38 

407 

114 

2^523,448 

Cars,  ( Railroad,  Street,  and  Repairs) 

24 

2; 453; 443 

1,500,068 

939,996 

5,765,150 

816,588 

1,078,426 

1,042,643 

4,320,955 

10,184,926 

3,108,211 

842,354 

16 

13 

318 

'899i 855 
9,630,688 
2,466,392 

Clothing,  Mens" 

9 

Confectionery 

48 

2,462,037 

1,912,779 

12,641,000 

11,945,493 

4,658,546 

838,930 

2,513,761 

2,023,526 

1,502,680 

16,185,560 

1,689,832 

3,061,178 

9,122,952 

71 

Flouring  and  Grist  Mill  Products 

21 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Product 

103 

Furniture,  Upholstering  and  Chairs 

121 

Glass  

5 

6 

2,655^199 

1,732,748 

23 

15 

8 

15,910,417 

2,767,012 

1,860,036 

4,436,578 

1,018,562 

867,194 

Lumber  and  Other  Mill  Products  and  Logs 

7 

23 

160 

Oil,  Linseed 

3 

1,438,201 

2,841,041 

3,163,818 

2,196,416 

331 

Paints 

14 

3,498,107 

1,601,999 

Patent  Medicines  and  Compounds 

58 

Plumbers’  Materials T 

4 

1,280,486 

581,067 

1,465,371 

1,651,169 

Plumbing  and  Gasfitting 

124 

213 

5,192,065 

8,551,349 

Saddlery  and  Harness." 

110 

2;  160 ',963 
3,274,671 
806,301 

1,132,588 

2,803,961 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing 

60 

12,047,316 

Soap  and  Candles 

10 

1,203,406 

Tin  Smithing,  Copper  Smithing  and  Sheet  Iron 
Working 

132 

2,369,540 

Tobacco,  Chewing,  Smoking  and  Snuff  

12 

3,894,320 

787,520 

35,915,588 

14,354,165 

Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 

296 

1,558,401 

54,515,383 

Ail  other  Industries .7 

2,632 

Total,  1890 

6,148 

$140,775,392 

$228,714,317 

Total,  1880 

2,924 

$ 50,832,885 

$114,333,375 
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BULLION. 

The  Bulliou  shipments  from  mines  in  the  West  owned  almost  entirely 
in  St.  Louis,  together  with  that  turned  out  in  the  St.  Louis  Smelting 
Works,  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 


The  Jobbing  Trades. 


DRY  GOODS. 

The  Dry  Goods  trade  shows  no  trace  of  falling  off  in  the  vigor  and 
power  it  has  exhibited  since  the  time  when  the  city  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a supply  point  for  the  Western  States,  and  no  signs  of  yielding 
its  claims  to  rival  cities.  So  far  from  this,  it  exhibits  a strong  and 
steady  increase,  and  an  extension  of  the  territory  covered.  All  the 
leading  wholesale  houses  have  had  their  hands  full,  and  all  report  a 
prosperous  year,  with  larger  sales,  easy  collections  and  trifling  losses. 
The  estimated  increase  in  the  aggregate  sales  is  15  per  cent,  over  1891. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  this  trade  is  limited  to  those  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  with  which  St.  Louis  has  immediate  and  intimate 
railroad  relations,  for  it  extends  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  states,  eastward  as  far  as  Indiana,  and  southeast  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  while  it  holds  the  Southwest  and  a very  large  portion  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  region  in  a grasp  so  firm  that  rival  cities  have  not 
been  able  to  impair  the  tenure.  The  St.  Louis  wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Jobbers  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  experts  in  the  business,  and 
their  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  Western  and  South- 
ern populations,  together  with  the  large  capital  they  command,  enables 
them  not  only  to  hold  the  territory  their  predecessors  left  to  them,  but 
to  auuex  the  adjoining  regions,  as  they  become  settled  up. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  year’s  trade  is  that  it  closes  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  it,  no  failures,  and  a promising 
outlook  for  the  future.  The  sales  are  estimated  at  $40,000,000  for  the 
year. 

The  retail  Dry  Goods  trade  which  now  extends  beyond  the  city  into 
the  surrounding  country,  exhibited  signs  of  unusual  prosperity 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  sales,  it  is  estimated,  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  preceding  year. 
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HATS  AND  CAPS. 

The  jobbing-  business  in  Hats  and  Caps  has  increased  about  15  per 
cent,  over  1891,  and  the  sales  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  $4,500,000. 


GROCERIES. 

St.  Louis  occupies  a most  prominent  position  as  the  leading  whole 
.sale  grocery  market  of  the  West.  The  sales  have  been  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  for  1892  are  placed  at  $85,000,000. 

The  Interstate  Grocer  publishes  a very  comprehensive  review  of  the 
business  of  the  past  year,  from  which  the  following  items  are  taken: 

AN  INCREASE  OF  SALES. 

We  have  ascertained  from  a careful  canvass  of  thirty-five  wholesale 
houses,  which  have  given  us  actual  percentages  of  increase  and  de- 
crease for  1892  of  sales,  the  figures  being  obtained  in  such  a manner 
that  they  were  not  to  be  identified  with  the  house,  thereby  withdrawing 
all  temptation  to  exaggeration  or  concealment,  that  the  average  increase 
in  sales  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1892,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  ’91,  was  12£  per  cent. 

If  added  to  about  3 per  cent.,  necessary  to  overcome  in  order  to 
counteract  an  average  decline  in  values,  the  increase  in  bulk  of  goods 
handled  would  be  in  excess  of  15  per  cent. 

The  chief  increase  seems  to  have  come  from  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indian  Territory,  and  an  extension  of  trade  into  Southern 
Iowa,  with  an  increase  of  business  from  the  States  to  the  Southeast, 
namely:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

SUGAR. 

The  sugar  business  transacted  in  1892  has  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  trade,  both  as  regards  the  volume  and  also  the  profits.  This 
applies  alike  to  refiners,  jobbers  and  retailers. 

The  receipts  and  shipments  were  as  follows: 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Receipts,  hogsheads 

3,085 

2,474 

Receipts,  barrels 

533,106 

338,280 

Receipts,  bags 

370,981 

144,764 

Shipments,  hogsheads 

1,641 

722 

Shipments,  barrels 

868,359 

213,292 

Shipments,  bags ' ' ' 

261,446 

114,946 

At  the  first  glance  the  above  statistics  would  prove  a falling  off  in  the 
business  transacted  during  1892,  while  such  was  not  the  case,  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  intimated  by  a comparison  of  the  receipts  of  1891 
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with  those  of  the  past  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
first  three  months  of  ’91  grocers  exhausted  their  stock  in  view  of  the 
tariff  reduction,  which  took  place  April  1,  and  during  the  succeeding 
months  were  heavy  purchasers,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  it  became  manifest  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
had  established  their  position  and  had  full  control  of  the  market.  An- 
ticipating a strong  and  advancing  market  St.  Louis  jobbers  were  heavy 
purchasers  of  refined  sugars  which  they  carried  over  into  1892,  and  that 
their  confidence  was  not  misplaced  has  been  evidenced  by  the  con- 
sistent and  steady  advance  that  has  been  maintained  on  all  lines  of 
refined  sugars  throughout  the  year  under  review. 

That  there  has  been  a slight  falling  off  in  the  consumption  for  1892  in 
this  territory  is  undoubtedly  true.  1891  was  a phenomenal  year  for 
preserving,  the  heavy  fruit  crop  in  the  West  and  the  sudden  cheapen- 
ing of  sugar  having  induced  an  abnormal  consumption.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  in  1892  is  estimated  at  34,774  tons  loss 
than  in  1891,  a falling  off  of  1.86  per  cent.  There  will  be  noticed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  receipts  of  sacked  sugars,  this  style  of  package 
growing  in  popularity  with  the  trade  on  account  of  the  uniformity  in 
weight  and  convenience  in  handling. 

During  October  and  November  there  were  large  quantities  of  Louisi- 
ana centrifugal  sugars  received  in  St.  Louis  direct  from  the  plantations, 
a conservative  estimate  placing  the  total  receipts  of  this  class  of  sugars 
in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000  barrels.  There  has  been  no  sorghum 
sugar  received  in  this  market,  although  a little  was  produced  in  Kansas, 
and  the  Nebraska  beet  sugar  producers  have  found  their  market  nearer 
home. 

The  current  year  opens  up  with  every  encouragement  for  a profitable 
business  on  the  staple,  and  the  expression  of  the  trade  in  this  city,  both 
jobbers  and  retailers,  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
change. 


SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES. 

The  business  for  1892  has  been  a satisfactory  one  to  all  concerned. 
Manufacturers  of  refined  syrups,  in  which  industry  St.  Louis  is  well 
represented,  report  an  increase  in  sales,  and  values  have  remained  fairly 
steady  throughout  the  year  on  all  lines.  The  receipts  and  shipments 
were  as  follows : 

1892.  189). 

Barrels.  Kegs.  Barrels.  Kegs. 


Receipts 23,344  475  23,150  292 

Shipments 55,899  36,133  74,210  28,327 


The  bulk  of  the  syrup  as  expressed  in  the  above  statistics  is  com- 
posed of  refined  table  syrups,  and  corn  or  glucose  syrup,  the  disparity 
between  the  receipts  and  shipments  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
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we  have  in  East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  several  large  glucose  factories, 
the  bulk  of  whose  product  is  disposed  of  through  the  hands  of  St.  Louis 
manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

A noticeable  feature  of  the  business  in  this  market  is  a slight  dimin- 
ution in  the  receipt  s and  sales  of  New  Orleans  open  kettle  molasses,  and 
decided  increase  in  the  demand  for  sorghum  molasses. 

COFFEE. 

St.  Louis  has  more  than  maintained  her  prestige  in  this  important 
department  of  the  grocery  business.  A comparison  of  the  receipts  for 
1892,  as  against  those  of  1891,  as  compiled  by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  of  12,000  sacks. 

1892.  1891 . 

Receipts,  sacks  265,096  253,154 

Shipments,  sacks 367,109  232,997 

In  analyzing  these  statistics,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  receipts 
represent  green  coffee  at  an  average  weight  of  132  pounds,  eighty-five 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  is  roasted  in  St.  Louis  and  distributed  by 
the  wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  roasters,  in  sacks  of  50  or  100  lbs. 
each.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
receipts  and  shipments. 

So  far  as  the  receipts  are  concerned,  there  is  no  question  as  to  their 
being  correct,  the  coffee  arriving  in  original  invoices  of  from  250  bags 
upwards,  and  the  increase  in  the  business  is  a source  of  gratification 
and  pride  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  advances  made  during  the  past 
five  years  in  the  coffee  roasting  industry  in  the  city  have  been  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a revolution,  and  have  been  further  augmented  the  past 
year  by  the  addition  of  three  new  roasting  establishments  aggregating 
an  addition  of  twenty  seven-foot  cylinder  roasters. 

RICE. 

The  following  statistics  show  a healthy  increase  in  the  business  for 
1892,  over  that  of  1891 : 

1892.  1891. 

Receipts,  barrels 110,250  87,192 

Shipments,  barrels 71,894  69,510 

There  is  a heavy"  stock  of  rice  in  St.  Louis  just  at  present.  In  view  of 
the  exceptionally  low  prices  ruling  on  the  domestic  article  and  its 
healthy  statistical  position,  jobbers  have  made  large  purchases  for  stock, 
going  to  their  limit  without  entering  upon  speculation. 


DRUGS. 

The  business  of  the  Drug  houses  indicates]  that  St.  Louis  maintains 
the  preeminence  it  has  long  enjoyed  as  a supply  point  for  drugs  and 
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medicines,  showing  not  only  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  manu- 
factures, but  also  in  the  quantities  received  from  other  places  to  he  dis- 
tributed from  here.  Some  houses  report  their  increase  of  business  at 
7 to  10  per  cent,  over  1891,  with  all  the  conditions  of  a most  healthful 
and  satisfactory  trade,  and  St.  Louis  growing  in  favor  as  a market  in 
the  West  and  Southwest.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals,  salts,  acids  and  proprietary  medicines  in  the  city  is  con- 
stantly and  largely  growing,  that  St.  Louis  stands  second,  if  not  first, 
among  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  these 
products,  and  that  they  are  very  largely  sold  in  the  Eastern  states,  as 
well  as  in  the  Western  and  Southern,  with  some  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  The  total  trade  tor  the  year,  including  the  medicines, 
chemicals,  salts  and  other  similar  products  of  our  manufactures,  was 
about  $12,000,000. 


HARDWARE. 

The  hardware  trade  is  in  a fairly  prosperous  condition.  The  volume 
is  steadily  increasing  as  the  fact  becomes  thoroughly  established  that 
this  is  probably  the  best  market  in  the  United  States  for  this  class  of 
goods,  and  where  a greater  variety  is  kept  in  one  place  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  tributary  to 
this  city  the  Southern  or  Cotton  Belt  trade,  as  well  as  that  of  the  grain 
growing  section,  and  also  the  mining  regions  of  the  far  West.  There 
have  been  no  failures  heie  in  the  hardware  business  for  a number  of 
years,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  retail  firm,  and  the  trade  as  a 
whole  can  be  said  to  be  in  a healthy  condition. 

The  outlook  for  1893  is  good.  The  territory  tributary  to  this  city  was 
never  in  a better  condition  to  buy,  by  reason  of  being  more  nearly  out 
of  debt  and  carrying  very  light  stocks.  Hardware  being  something 
that  is  a necessity  rather  than  a luxury,  has  a good  steady  business  all 
the  year  around,  there  being  no  particular  seasons  for  this  class  of 
trade,  and  if  no  unfortunate  condition  shall  occur  to  prevent,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hardware  trade  for  1893  will  be  better 
than  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 

The  trade  of  St.  Louis  probably  extends  into  more  distant  sections 
of  the  country  than  that  of  any  other  line  of  business,  which  is  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  hardware  business  is  particularly  prosperous 
in  a growing  section  of  the  country,  it  being  used  to  create  and  build 
up  newly  settled  districts,  and  for  that  reason  St.  Louis  being  the 
largest  city  nearest  to  the  lightest  settled  portion  of  the  United  States, 
it  naturally  tends  to  build  up  the  largest  hardware  business.  The 
region  into  which  St.  Louis  sends  hardware  regularly  every  day  is 
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bounded  on  the  east  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Western 
Pennsylvania;  on  the  southeast  by  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama;  on  the  Southwest  by  Texas  and  Arkansas;  on  the  west 
by  all  the  States  to  the  Pacific  coast,  including  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  ; on  the  north  b}^  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas.  In  all  of  these  sections  there  is  a steady,  regular  daily  busi- 
ness being  done  by  the  hardware  trade  in  this  city. 

The  advantages  of  St.  Louis  as  a market  and  distributing  point  far 
surpass  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
more  country  tributary  to  it.  Within  easy  reach  and  at  advantageous 
rates  of  freight  are  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  two 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California,  all  of  which  have  favorable  freight  rates  from  St.  Louis, 
making  it  beyond  a question  of  doubt  much  the  best  distributing  point 
in  America,  not  only  for  the  hardware  business  but  for  merchandise  in 
general. 

A fair  estimate  of  the  increase  in  percentage  of  the  hardware  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1892,  as  compared  with  1891,  would  be 
about  10  per  cent,  in  value  and  20  per  cent,  in  volume.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  goods  have  declined  materially,  and 
excessively  low  prices  now  prevail.  The  sales  of  the  year  may  be 
placed  at  $17,500,000. 


RAPID  TRANSIT. 

The  great  extent  of  the  city  limits  north  and  south,  and  the  steady 
trend  of  building  improvement  toward  and  around  Forest  Park  on  the 
west,  create  an  urgent  necessity  for  means  of  easy,  safe  and  rapid  loco- 
motion, a necessity  which  made  horse  car  traveling  irksome  and  tedious ; 
and  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  corporations  controlling  our  admirable 
system  of  street  railways  that  they  have  promptly  recognized  the  obli- 
gation which  this  necessity  laid  upon  them,  and  spared  neither  expense 
nor  trouble  to  accommodate  the  public  by  replacing  horses  with  more 
effective  agencies.  Of  the  1244  miies  of  street  railway  in  the  city,  72.57 
miles  are  traversed  by  electric  cars,  and  89.66  miles  by  cable  cars, 
leaving  only  12,27  miles  under  the  horse  car  service ; and  even  this  pro- 
portion of  the  mileage  under  the  old  system  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 
The  horse  roads  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  change  to  electric  ser- 
vice, and  in  a short  time  horses  will  disappear  entirely  from  the  system, 
and  it  will  be  operated  wholly  by  electricity  and  cable,"  chiefly  the 
former.  How  well  our  system  of  street  roads  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
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of  the  population,  and  how  efficiently  it  serves  it  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the 
year  1892  was  91,685,555,  an  incrhase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
10,687,788  or  over  13  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  volume  of 
our  street  car  business  doubles  in  a little  over  live  years.  And  the 
pressure  for  transit  facilities  is  not  limited  by  the  city  boundaries,  wide 
as  they  are.  The  adjacent  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  becom- 
ing so  densely  populated  with  communities  having  intimate  relations 
with  the  city,  that  special  agencies  for  their  accommodation  are  needed 
in  addition  to  the  steam  railways  which  diverge  from  the  Union  Depot 
on  this  side  and  East  St.  Louis  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  pro- 
jects are  on  foot  therefore  to  bring  the  surrounding  towns  within  the 
circle  of  a system  of  rapid  transit.  The  ancient  village  of  Florissant, 
sixteen  miles  out  is  now  reached  by  a street  car  line,  and  it  is  probable 
the  proposed  electric  roads  to  Belleville,  Illinois,  and  to  Clayton  and 
Kirkwood,  the  one  nine,  the  other  thirteen  miles  distant,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  will  be  built  and  in  operation  before  the  close  of  1893,  and 
that  other  lines  to  other  points  within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  will 
follow. 


STREET  CAR  SERVICE. 

The  following  statement  furnished  by  the  City  Register  shows  the 
mileage  of  distance  of  the  street  railways  of  the  city,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  in  1892  and  1891.  Nearly  all  the  roads  are 
electric  and  cable,  and  those  that  are  not  will  become  electric  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year;  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  double  track. 


Names  of  Roads. 

Power. 

Miles 

of 

No.  of  Passengers 
Carried. 

Road. 

1892 

1891 

Baden  and  St.  Louis 

Horse 

3.13 

193,144 

214,987 

Benton  and  Bellefontaine 

Electric 

9.81 

5,072,992 

1,765,186 

Citizens’  Railway 

Cable 

10.95 

9,372,125 

8,864,232 

Cass  Avenue  R.  it 

Electric 

5.03 

4,151,592 

3,303,856 

Fourth  St.  & Arsenal  R.  R 

Horse  & Cable 

2.96 

22,522 

433,723 

Jefferson  Avenue  R.  R 

Horse 

2.96 

1,957,551 

1,838,447 

Lindell  Railway 

Electric 

15.93 

12,411,794 

10,944,585 

Missouri  R.  R 

Cable 

11.84 

14,708,156 

13,117,212 

Forest  Park  <£  Laclede  R.  R 

Electric 

5.32 

* 

433,885 

Mound  City  R.  R 

Electric 

3 91 

4,484,729 

4,143,942 

Northern  Central  R.  R 

Electric 

6.56 

1,046,508 

2,207,705 

People’s  R.  R 

Cable 

5.45 

4,731,379 

12,301,596 

4,367,652 

St.  Louis  R.  R 

Cable 

8.46 

10,811,160 

St.  Louis  and  Suburban  R.  R 

Electric 

9.04 

7,037,761 

4,027,888 

Southern  R.  R 

Electric 

4.52 

4,744,761 

4,270,105 

Union  R.  R 

Horse 

6.18 

820,497 

1,810,270 

Union  Depot  R.  R 

Electric 

12.45 

9,628,553 

8,443,330 

Total 

124.50 

91 ,685,555 

80,997,767 

* Included  with  and  a part  of  Missouri  R,  R. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  city’s  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  Mississippi  River,  an  ever- 
flowing  stream,  whose  constant  current  is  a guarantee  of  its  purity  and 
wholesome  virtue.  The  average  consumption  by  months  for  1892  was 
1,500,000  gallons  a day,  and  this  supply  will  be  nearly  quadrupled 
when  the  new  water  works  shall  have  been  completed.  The  present 
works  are  located  on  the  river  bank  above  the  city,  and  the  new 
works  are  at  a point  still  further  up,  thus  affording  an  assurance 
of  continued  freedom  from  impurities.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Low 
Service  Extension  (new  works)  is  $3,500,000.  It  will  have  a capacity 
of  100,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours — sufficient  at  the  average  increase  in 
consumption  of  one  and  a half  million  gallons  daily,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  city  for  twenty-five  years.  The  new  works  will  be  completed 
during  the  present  year. 


REVENUE  FROM  WATER  RATES. 


The  revenue  from  water  rates  for  past  three  years,  as  shown  on  the 
records  of  the  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Water  Rates,  also  indicates 
the  growth  of  St.  Louis  by  a material  increase  each  year.  The  figures 
are  as  follows : 

1890.  1891.  1892. 


January $ 71,706  00  $ 82,241  90  $ 74,147  50 

February 57,048  80  56,506  50  58,292  60 

March  82,769  40  76,564  80  86,687  60 

April 112,610  80  140,814  55  185,531  25 

May  105,942  30  104,341  35  120,157  30 

June 80,502  00  97,361  00  97,731  90 

July 82,017  45  97,988  85  93,128  20 

August  . 59,503  55  61,325  SO  66,632  99 

September 72,090  25  69,226  30  77,168  25 

October  150,105  55  185,638  45  185,887  50 

November 108,981  55  109,650  99  122,176  45 

December 97,915  35  98,495  50  115,936  85 


Totals $1,081,193  60  $1,170,159  20  $1,233,477  35 


The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  in  St.  Louis  during  1891  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Water  Commissioner’s  office: 


January 

February 

March. . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 

October 

November. . . 
December  . . . 

Averages 


MILLION  GALLONS. 


1891. 

1892, 

31.8 

3S.4 

32.3 

34.6 

32.0 

33.8 

34.5 

35.3 

38.4 

37.9 

41.4 

44.4 

45.9 

47.0 

45.3 

51.7 

47.7 

50.2 

41.8 

47.1 

36  8 

40.9 

35.6 

42.8 

38.6 

42.0 
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POPULATION. 

Although  the  population  does  not  exhibit  an  equal  rate  of  increase  in 
the  last  decade  as  some  of  the  phenomenal  cities  of  the  Northwest,  and 
although  the  growth  of  its  productive  industries  has  been  greater  in 
pi’oportion  than  that  of  its  population,  still  the  increase  in  its  population 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Its  population  in  1890,  as  given  in 
the  U.  S.  Census,  was  451,770;  but  the  last  two  years  of  the  late  decade 
and  the  first  two  of  the  current  decade  constitute  a period  of  unusual 
activity  aud  development  in  St.  Louis  — a period  marked  by  great 
progress  in  the  municipal  features  of  street  extension,  street  paving  and 
lighting,  the  readjustment  of  the  street  railways  on  the  electrical  motor 
basis,  the  reconstruction  of  the  business  district  with  tall  and  massive 
fire-proof  structures,  and  the  building  up  of  vacant  suburban  districts 
with  costly  residence  houses  and,  more  than  all,  by  a growth  of  pro- 
ductive industries  so  rapid  and  so  great  as  to  constantly  exhaust  the 
local  supply  of  skilled  labor,  and  make  it  difficult  to  secure  the  workers 
which  they  require.  Under  these  influences  the  growth  of  population 
of  the  city  has,  in  the  last  two  years,  greatly  exceeded  tne  average  for 
the  late  decade,  and  it  is  now  estimatsd  at  585,000.  The  estimate  is  a 
moderate  one,  for,  computations  based  on  names  in  the  last  Directory, 
make  it  much  greater. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Our  Public  Schools  have  long  been  a source  of  pride,  on  account  of 
their  excellence  in  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the  large  number  of 
persons  educated  in  them  who  rise  to  positions  of  eminence  and  useful- 
ness, in  the  city,  the  state  and  the  country.  According  to  the  official 
report,  there  were  57,969  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  in  the  school 
year  of  1892-93 — an  increase  of  2,926,  or  over  5 per  cent.,  over  the  en- 
rollment of  the  previous  year;  the  number  of  schools  was  79 ; the  num- 
ber of  kindergartens  was  90,  with  a total  enrollment  of  6,438  children 
in  them ; the  receipts  of  the  School  Board  were  $1,352,098 ; and  the  ex- 
penditures for  schools  aud  school  purposes  were  $1,359,883,  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1892,  of  $6,498.  There  are  111  school 
buildings,  all  of  them  commodious,  and  many  of  them  beautiful  struct- 
ures; aud  a very  large  and  massive  edifice,  seven  stories  high,  127  feet 
by  111,  built  in  the  modern  style  of  granite,  sandstone  and  buff  brick, 
has  just  been  erected  by  the  School  Board,  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and 
Ninth  streets,  for  the  Board  and  its  officers. 

PARKS  AND  STATUES. 

Long  before  St.  Louis  had  reached  its  present  proportions,  the 
necessity  was  recognized  of  making  ample  provision  for  the  open-air 
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enjoyment  of  the  large  population  that  would  be  grouped  within  its 
limits,  and  a system  of  parks  and  public  grounds  was  accordingly 
arranged,  which  seemed  extravagant  at  the  time,  but  which  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a most  happy  conception.  These  parks  and  public 
grounds,  seventeen  in  number,  and  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  whole  population,  contain  an  aggregate 
of  2,120  acres,  not  including  the  Fair  Grounds  (143  acres)  now  within 
the  city  limits,  and  possessing  all  the  features  of  a charming  public 
resort.  Forest  Park,  the  largest  in  the  system,  is  a noble  and  stately 
demesne  of  1,371  acres — more  than  two  square  miles — in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  steadily  drawing  residences  around  it,  with 
the  promise  of  becoming  a center  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  residence  districts  in  the  world.  Tower  Grove  Park,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  contains  266  acres,  and  with  the  botanical 
gardens  attached?  is  a favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  an 
object  of  interest  to  visitors.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  is 
O’Fallon  Park  (158  acres),  and  in  the  southern  part  is  Carondelet  Park 
(187  acres),  and  half  way  between  them  is  Lafayette  Park  (30  acres) r 
an  exquisitely  embellished  pleasure  ground,  possessing  among  its  other 
attractions  an  imposing  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton ; while  other 
smaller  grounds  judiciously  located,  supply  easy  resting  places  for  the 
weary  citizen,  and  quiet  retreats  for  the  meditative  student. 

In  addition  to  the  heroic  statue  of  Benton  in  Lafayette  Park,  there 
are  statues  of  Columbus,  Shakespeare  and  Humboldt  in  Tower  Grove 
Park;  a copy  of  Houdou’s  noble  statue  of  Washington  in  Lafayette 
Park;  statues  of  Edward  Bates  and  Frank  P.  Blair  in  Forest  Park;  of 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  in  Lyon  Park;  Frederick  Hecker  in  Benton 
Park,  and  of  Gen.  Grant  in  the  square  on  Twelfth  street  between 
Market  and  Washington  avenue. 

The  cityr  is  abundantly  supplied  with  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate,  the  affected  and  strangers,  there  being  forty-seven 
asylums  of  various  kinds,  twenty  hospitals  and  eight  dispensaries; 
while  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  churches  and  a constant  increase 
in  the  number  sufficiently  attest  the  supremacy  of  religion  and  morality 
over  the  conduct  of  our  people. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  large  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  city  demands  an  extensive 
and  diversified  system  of  popular  amusements  and  recreations,  and 
societies  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  the  day — and  these  it  possesses 
in  its  nine  clubs,  nine  theaters  and  a large  number  of  societies,  associa- 
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tions  and  singing  bunds ; and  there  is  no  city  in  the  land  where  a higher 
standard  of  critical  taste  and  decorous  behavior  prevails.  The  regular 
places  of  amusement  are  well  patronized  in  season,  and  the  open-air 
concerts  in  the  summer  gardens  are  thronged  with  well-to-do  families 
as  exemplary  in  deportment  as  they  are  cultivated  in  art  and  taste. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  CITY. 

The  old  portion  of  the  city  lying  next  to  the  river,  was  laid  out  at  a 
time  when  its  magnificent  future  proportions  and  the  vast  commerce 
that  would  be  concentrated  within  its  limits  could  not  be  foreseen,  and 
the  streets  near  the  Levee,  therefore,  are  narrow,  but  by  the  time  the 
western  limits  had  extended  to  Fourth  street,  some  intimation  of  the 
city’s  future  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  its  population,  and  they  made 
provision  for  it  by  giving  the  streets  a more  generous  width,  and  estab- 
lishing at  convenient  intervals  broad  and  spacious  avenues.  On  these 
wide  streets  with  broad  sidewalks,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
are  grouped  the  great  retail  stores,  some  of  them  warehouses  in  extent, 
and  palaces  in  architectural  style,  and  in  cost  of  beauty  and  construc- 
tion, and  carrying  stocks,  whose  amplitude,  variety  and  richness, 
indicates  the  habits,  wants  and  cultivated  tastes  of  a prosperous  com- 
munity. 

The  reconstruction  of  streets  with  a material  practically  indestructi- 
ble, which  exempt  the  city  from  dust  and  mud,  is  progressing  steadily, 
the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city  is  now  granite  paved,  and  the 
area  is  being  constantly  extended.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1892, 
there  were  44.67  miles  of  streets  paved  with  granite,  5.26  miles  paved 
with  asphalt,  8.36  miles  paved  with  wood-block,  and  33.65  miles  of 
Telford  pavement. 

The  annoying  and  unsatisfactory  old  method  of  sprinkling  streets  in 
patches  and  in  districts  where  piivate  persons  were  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  was  replaced  a few  years  ago  by  a system  of  uniform  and  far  more 
effective  sprinkling  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  the  expense  of  the 
abutting  property,  and  the  change  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

Last  year  there  were  440  miles  of  streets  sprinkled  at  a cost  of 
$178,629.  Street  Commissioner  Murphy  in  his  last  annual  report  says: 
“So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  St.  Louis  is  the  only  city  in  the 
country  whose  streets  are  all  sprinkled  uniformly,  or  under  an  arrange- 
ment and  contract  similar  to  our  own.’’ 


REAL  ESTATE. 

While  the  building  statistics  show  the  substantial  growth  of  the  city 
in  1892,  the  transactions  in  real  estate  still  more  strikingly  exhibit 
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the  unusual  and  maintained  animation  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  pervaded  our  business.  The  Recorder’s  office  shows 
11,879  transfers  of  real  estate,  the  aggregate  sales  amounting  to  $62,- 
474,324 — an  increase  of  $22,764,000  or  56  per  cent  over  those  of  1891. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  this  large  aggregate  of  trans- 
actions was  not  the  accompaniment  of  what  can  be  called  a “boom” 
but  of  a growing  demand  for  property  for  business  and  residence  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  was  attended  by  the  erection  of  thirty  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  buildings,  the  faith  of  our  people  in  the  stability 
of  their  city’s  prosperity  becomes  apparent. 


BUILDING  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  building  trade  was  more  active  during  the  year  1892  than  in  any 
previous  year  of  the  city’s  history.  The  total  number  of  new  buildings 
erected  during  the  year  was  5,472,  as  compared  with  4,837  in  1891,  and 
3,225  in  1890.  The  increase  of  1892  over  the  preceding-  year  amounts  to 
26  per  cent.,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  entire  increase  was 
in  brick  buildings;  the  number  of  frame  structures  erected  showing  a 
falling  off  of  twenty.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  as  set  out  in  the 
building  permits  issued,  was  $16,976,978,  but  owing  to  the  practice 
that  prevails  here  of  stating  only  the  cost  of  the  building,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  finishing  or  decorations,  this  sum  does  not 
approximate  the  actual  outlay.  A conservative  estimate,  based  on  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  contracts  for  some  of  the  larger  buildings,  indi- 
cates a total  expenditure  on  realty  improvements  during  the  year  of 
$30,000,000,  excluding  from  the  calculation  several  very  large  and 
costly  structures,  which  will  not  be  completed  until  the  summer  or  fall 
of  1893. 

The  great  feature  of  the  building  industry  of  the  last  three  years  has 
been  the  tendency  for  loftier  office  and  business  buildings  of  a strictly 
fire-proof  character,  and  the  year  1892  was  marked  by  extraordinary 
activity  in  this  direction.  Buildings  of  ten  and  twelve  stories  will 
soon  be  quite  common  in  the  business  sections  of  the  city,  their  number 
being  increased  by  twenty-six  lofty  fire-proof  structures,  either  com- 
pleted during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, or  upon  which  work  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  new  Planters’  House  on  Fourth  street, 
opposite  the  western  entrance  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  This 
building,  together  with  the  cost  of  real  estate  and  equipment,  will  cost 
the  company  which  is  erecting  it  about  $2,000,000,  of  which  $100,000  is 
contributed  by  way  of  bonus  by  the  Autumnal  Festivities  Association. 
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This  will  be  twelve  stories  high,  with  two  recessed  courts  on  its  Fourth 
street  front.  Two  blocks  further  north  is  the  Security  Building,  also 
twelve  stories  high  and  exceptionally  substantial  and  convenient.  Sev- 
eral offices  are  already  occupied,  although  the  building  is  not  yet  out 
of  tbe  hands  of  the  inside  decorators.  The  cost  of  this  structure,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  is  $1,500,000.  The  Rialto  Building,  on  Fourth  and 
Olive,  is  also  twelve  stories  high;  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  but 
does  not  occupy  so  much  ground.  The  Wainwright  Building,  on 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  nine  stories  high,  cost  $600,000,  is  also 
barely  completed,  though  a very  large  number  of  its  offices  are  occupied 
by  real  estate  firms  and  others.  The  Union  Trust  Company’s  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Olive,  upon  which  work  has  been  pushed 
during  much  of  the  severe  weather  of  the  winter,  will  be  the  loftiest 
office  building  in  the  city,  and  the  estimate  of  $1,000,000  for  expense  is 
regarded  by  the  trade  as  very  moderate. 

The  new  Mercantile  Club  Building,  on  Seventh  and  Locust,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  cost  half  a million  dollars,  and  the  new  Public 
Library  Building,  two  blocks  further  west,  just  completed,  may  be 
placed  at  the  same  cost. 

Among  the  other  lofty  fire-proof  buildings  either  in  course  ot  con- 
struction or  contracts  for  which  have  been  let,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  ten  stories  high,  cost  $1,200,005;  the  new  City  llall, 
$1,500,000;  new  Union  Depot,  not  less  that  $1,000,000;  Colonnade 
Hotel,  $1,000,000;  hotel  on  Seventh  between  Olive  and  Pine,  twelve 
stories,  $1,200,000;  Columbia  Building,  Locust  aud  Eighth,  $300,000 ; 
Puritan  Building;  Locust  and  Seventh,  nine  stories,  $150,000,  and  ten 
more  buildings  averaging  in  height  from  seven  to  ten  stories,  and  in 
cost  from  $75,000  to  $300,000. 
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BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Statement  Showing  the  Value  of  Building  Improvements  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1892. 


Prepared  by  Geo.  B.  Reid,  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED. 


Months. 

New  brick 
buildings. 

New  frame 
buildings. 

Value  of  ad- 
ditions and 
alterat'ns  to 
brick  and 
frame  bldgs 

Total. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November 

December 

1C6 

348 

386 

340 

358 

314 

298 

008 

274 

309 

215 

210 

$ 802,400 

1,324,500 

1.649.000 

1.411.000 

1.363.400 

1.372.000 
1,608,700 

1.017.400 
1,271,200 
1,286,600 
1,538,071 

673,738 

58 

104 

145 

113 

120 

112 

121 

115 

109 

119 

92 

78 

$ 33,000 

93,000 
135,000 

85.800 

135.300 

104.300 

119.300 

89.800 
84,300 
79,400 
72,286 
68,576 

$ 19,800 

38.000 

50.000 
46,150 
79,200 
35,800 

33.700 
77,600 
54,900 

48.700 
35,575 
39,482 

$ 855.200 

1,455,500 
1,834,000 
1,642,950 
1,577,900 
1,512,100 

1.761.700 
1,184,800 
1,410,400 

1.414.700 
1,645,932 

781,796 

Totals 

3,496 

$15,318,000 

1,286 

$1,100,062 

$ 558,907 

$ 16.976,978 

Number  of  Buildings  Constructed  During  1892  5,472 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 


BRICK  AND 

STONE  BUILDINGS. 

FRAME  BUILDINGS. 

TOTAL  BUILDINGS. 

COST. 

1892 

3,496 

1,286 

4,782 

$16,976,978 

1891 

2,976 

1,459 

4.435 

13^259,950 

1890 

2,665 

1,329 

3,994 

13,652,700 

lSSii 

2,453 

1,091 

3,514 

9,765,700 

1888 

2,145 

841 

2,986 

8,029,501 

1887 

1,842 

648 

2,490 

8! 162; 914 

1886 

1,733 

491 

‘2  -224 

7,030,819 

1 8S5 

2,160 

510 

2,670 

7,376,519 

1884 

1,989 

620 

2,609 

7;316,685 

1888...  . 

1,881 

520 

2,401 

7, 123; 878 

18S2 

1,646 

715 

2,361 

5,010,554 

1881 

1,966 

4,448,552 

1880 

1,507 

347 

1,854 

3,790,650 

1879 

1,430 

534 

1,964 

3 , S21 , 650 

18.8 

1,318 

369 

1,687 

1877 

1,677 

438 

2,115 

3; 229; 726 

1876 

1,361 

464 

1,825 

3 ,496; 582 
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LOCATION. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  as  commanding  in  its  local  topography  as  in  its 
advantages  for  commerce.  The  west  bank  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stands,  without  being  a bluff,  is  bold  in  height,  and  symmetrical  in 
formation,  rising  easily  from  the  waters  edge  to  a beautiful  plateau 
nearly  a hundred  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  extending  indefin- 
itely to  the  west,  with  a gently  rolling  contour  which  gives  ample 
space  for  expansion,  and  affords  environs  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  city  on  the  continent.  Its  high  position  above  the 
river  exempts  it  from  the  drainage  problem  which  less  favored  cities 
have  expended  millions  in  solving,  and  makes  this  important  feature 
in  the  economy  of  all  large  municipal  communities  as  simple  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  admirable  and  effective  sewer  system  begun  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  parts  of  the  city,  tends  straight  '.to 
the  river,  into  which  the  entire  sewage  is  emptied,  to  be  borne  away 
by  the  ever  flowing  current.  The  ground,  therefore,  is  well  drained 
and  dry,  and  free  from  the  noxious  gases  and  odors  that  afflict  cities 
located  on  flat  and  undrained  areas,  and  a mean  temperature  of  29  de- 
grees for  Jauuary,  and  80  degrees  for  July,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
37  inches,  contribute  still  further  to  the  combination  of  favorable  con- 
ditions that  make  it  one  of  the  most  healthful  large  cities  in  tlie^world. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  MUNICIPALITY. 

St.  Louis  was,  originally,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Louis  county, [/with  a 
county  court  and  administration  like  the  other  counties  of  the  State, 
but  the  relation  was  attended  by  inconveniences  which  grew  more  irk- 
some and  obstructive  as  the  city  increased  in  population  and  its 
municipal  needs  multiplied,  and  in  1876,  the  State  made  a severance 
and  erected  the  city  into  something  like  an  independent  municipality 
with  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests,  subject  to  the 
State  constitution.  The  plan  has  worked  admirably  for  sixteen  wears, 
and  there  is  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  relation. 

In  the  separation  provision  was  made  for  the  growth  of  the  city  for 
all  time  to  come,  the  limits  being  extended  so  as  to  give  it  a riverfront 
of  19.15  miles,  with  a depth  from  the  river  to  the  west  of  6.62  miles, 
affording  an  area  of  61.37  square  miles.  The  municipal  control  over 
this  large  territory  enables  it  to  prevent  the  growth  of  nuisances  along 
the  river  that  would  impair  the  quality  of  its  drinking  water,  to  [have 
outlets  for  its  sewage  and  to  establish  perfect  sauitary  arrangements 
without  encroaching  on  the  territory  or  the  rights  of  the  neighboring 
communities. 
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The  old  comity  of  St.  Louis,  which  surrounds  the  city  on  the  north, 
west  and  south  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  districts  in  the  West, 
intersected  with  good  macadam  and  gravel  roads  which  afford  farmers 
and  gardeners  easy  access  to  the  city  markets,  and  offer  ample  facilities 
for  driving  and  wheeling.  The  gentle  undulations  of  the  city  suburbs 
extend  far  into  the  county,  affronting  beautiful  sites  for  villas  and  su- 
burban towns  and  the  city  already  possesses  a system  of  attractive 
suburban  accessories  that  make  a worthy  setting  for  so  imperial  a 
metropolis. 


THE  BOULEVARDS. 


The  Boulevards  system  of  St.  Louis  are  t he  result  of  a popular  demand 
for  an  imperial  system  of  broad  and  spacious  highways  in  keeping  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  city  and  its  metropolitan  character.  The  great 
capitals  of  the  Old  World  have  their  favorite  thronging  places,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  people  of  this  city  should  desire  to  make  provision  for 
a similar  feature  by  having  Boulevards  laid  off  in  eligible  districts  be- 
fore they  have  become  so  compactly  built  up  as  to  make  changes  im- 
practible.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  public  sentiment  that  the  city 
authorities  have  established  the  following  Boulevards: 


MILES. 


Forest  Park 1.74 

Delmar  4.23 

King’s  Highway 5.82 

Lindell. 1.78 

Page  ...  3.94 

Union 2.58 

Washington 2.58 

West  Pine  3.85 

Longfellow 80 

Hawthorne 66 

Total 27.95 


Others  are  contemplated,  which  will  increase  the  total  mileage  to  60, 
and  complete  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Boulevai'd  systems  in  the 
country. 


THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
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BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Out  Banks  continue  to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  conservative 
methods  and  safe  and  prudent  conduct  which  they  have  long  enjoyed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lend  liberal  encouragement  to  promising  en- 
terprises. Their  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  is  now  $25,000,000  and 
their  deposits  $68,000,000 — both  these  items  showing  a satisfactory  in- 
crease during  the  year  and  exhibiting  in  that  increase  the  steady  ac- 
cumulation of  money  wealth  in  the  city.  For  a time,  during  the  sum- 
mer, money  was  in  greater  supply  than  demand,  and  was  sent  to  the 
East  to  be  loaned  on  call  at  low  rates ; but  with  the  exception  of  that 
short,  sluggish  period,  business  was  active  and  the  demand  good  at 
rates  ranging  from  6 to  8 per  cent. 

The  aggregate  clearings  for  the  year  were  $1,231,571,963 — an  increase 
of  $91,972,388,  or  8.7  per  cent,  over  1891,  when  they  were  $1,139,599,- 
575.  Our  banking  institutions  participate  in  and  very  accurately  re- 
flect the  flourishing  condition  and  the  growing  capacity  of  our  indus- 
trial establishments  and  business  houses,  and  it  is  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion that  between  them  there  subsists  cordial  confidence  and  good  will. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Banks  there  are  four  Trust  Companies, 
with  a combined  capital  of  $5,500,900,  which  add  very  materially  to  the 
financial  importance  of  the  city  as  a money  center. 


ST.  LOUIS  BANKS. 
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CLEARING-HOUSE  STATEMENT. 
Business  for  the  Year  1892  compared  with  1891. 


MONTHS. 

Clearings. 

Balances. 

1892. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1891- 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August- 

September 

October 

November 

December 

$ 98,255,240 
97,370,011 
99,186,602 
103,381,629 
94,098,641 
99,575,498 
100,027,298 
105,289,130 
101,704,686 
106,929,580 
108,090,990 
117,662,598 

$97,620,745 

82,018,043 

89,648,649 

89,499,582 

90,605,844 

87,120,315 

95,688,668 

97,504,203 

97,411,603 

104,433,740 

97,808,462 

110,239,721 

$13,488,318 

12,094,110 

11.993.899 
15,963,359 
11,491,327 
15,310.108 
12,861,595 
13,791,769 
11,569,214 

9,952,586 

1 1 .982.900 
12  311,372 

$12,304,758 

8,876,118 

9,273,843 

9,998,220 

9,986,471 

11,197,045 

11,128,836 

12.585,034 

10,276,224 

10,516,660 

10,245,997 

13,406,713 

Aggregates 

1,231,571,963 

1,139,599,575 

152,810,557 

129,795,919 

Increase  of  Clearings  in  1897,  8.1  per  cent.  $91,972,388. 

The  Clearings  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years  have  exceeded  in  amount  each  of 
the  preceding  years,  and  the  smallest  amount  for  six  years  past  was  an  increase 
over  any  previous  year. 

E.  CHASE,  Manager. 


BANK  STATEMENTS. 

The  following  are  comparative  statements  of  the  Banks  of  St.  Louis  during  nineteen 
years,  compiled  by  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Clearing  House. 


Date. 

No.  of  Banks. 

Capital 

and 

Surplus. 

Deposits 

and  due 

banks. 

Good 

loans 

and 

bonds. 

Cash  and 

deposits 

in  other 

banks. 

Ratio  of  cash  to 
deposits. 

Clearin  gs. 

December,  1873  

60 

$19,176,596 

$36,3S6,777 

$48,688,239 

$12,109,421 

33 

$551,951,451 

December,  1S74 

60 

19,892,761 

43,515,972 

45,928,085 

11,990,286 

28 

607,967,428 

December,  1875 

57 

19,559,513 

40,706,421 

45,928,085 

11,788,495 

29 

575,686,327 

December,  187K 

4K 

17,884,796 

38,539,164 

42,548,113 

11,317,692 

30 

518,343,600 

December,  1877 — 

32 

13  058,210 

27,110,924 

28,990,322 

9,011,974 

33 

494,888,766 

December,  1878 

29 

12,406  019 

27,515,008 

29,982,115 

9,938,908 

34 

478,634,126 

December,  1879 

25 

10,995,936 

30,225,949 

31,880  280 

9,341,631 

31 

559  684,127 

December,  1880 

25 

11,328,617 

38,374,918 

37,114,849 

12,588,687 

33 

711,459,489 

December,  1881 

25 

11,696,063 

44,791,711 

44,220,882 

12,266,899 

27 

832,631 ,830 

December,  1882 

24 

13,492  964 

42,361,867 

41.628,480 

14,226,345 

34 

863,129,287 

December,  1883 

24 

14,133,587 

45,617,602 

45,303,751 

13,364,469 

29 

870,961,645 

December,  1884 

24 

14.742,123 

38,102,714 

39,865,792 

11.902,493 

36 

785,202,177 

December,  1885 

23 

14,653,652 

44,234,157 

42,881  935 

14,869,255 

34 

759,130.425 

December,  1886 

22 

14,941,771 

47,501,396 

45,241,095 

16,057,096 

34 

810,795,062 

December,  18S7 

21 

14.S24  115 

45,878,589 

44,507,836 

14,913,121 

32s 

894,527,731 

December,  1888 

21 

15,460,866 

52,289,979 

46,852,313 

19,432,361 

37 

900,474,878 

December,  1889 

21 

18,818,216 

60,967,149 

57  310,916 

20,886,977 

36  i 

987,522,629 

December,  1890 

22 

21,637,401 

60,795,305 

60,225,735 

20,520,868 

334 

1,118,573,210 

December,  1891 

24 

23,576  089 

64,289,810 

62,481,710 

70,670,184 

23,457,980 

36* 

1,139  599,575 

December,  1892 

26 

24,745,502 

68,285,730 

21 ,564,501 

31* 

1,231.571,963 
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THE  CITY  FINANCES. 

The  latest  report  of  the  City  Comptroller  gives  the  following  : 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  April  11, 
1892,  was  $2,708,728.26.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  debt  balances  on 
account  of  “Proceeds  Sales  of  Renewal  Bonds”  “Street  Opening — 
Special  Fund,”  “Change  of  Street  Grades,”  “Street  Sprinkling — Special 
Fund,”  aggregating  $289,008.39,  gives  as  the  resources  of  the  Treasury 
April  11,  1892,  $2,997,736.65. 

The  rates  of  taxation  for  the  year  1892  have  beeu  fixed  as  follows,  on 
the  $100  valuation: 

New  Limits, 

Old  Limits,  subject  to  in-  New  Limits. 


creased  rate. 

For  payment  of  debt  and  interest 

...  .?  40 

$ 40 

$ 40 

For  general  municipal  purposes 

. . . 1 00 

1 00 

60 

Total 

...  $1  40 

$1  40 

$1  0) 

The  rates  of  taxation  for  the  same 

purposes  last  year, 

on  the  $100 

valuation,  were  as  follows: 

New  Limits, 

Old  Limits. 

subject  to  in- 

New  Limits. 

creased  rate. 

For  payment  of  debt  and  interest 

...  $ 50 

$ 50 

$ 50 

For  general  municipal  purposes 

. . . 1 00 

90 

60 

Total 

. . . $1  50 

$1  40 

$1  10 

Showing  a reduction  in  the  tax  rates  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  valuation . 
The  reduction,  however,  applies  only  to  the  levy  which  is  specifically 
made  for  payment  of  debt  and  iuterest,  and  which  cannot  be  diverted 
to  any  other  use.  The  levy  for  general  municipal  purposes  is  $1.00  on 
the  $100  valuation,  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  State  Constitution  and 
Charter. 

BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  outstanding  April  11,  1892  (the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year)  was  $21,482,021.05.  Adding  the  amount  $42,659.23,  advanced 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  the  maturities  of  1890-’91, 
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which  must  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  renewal  bonds  or  by  revenue  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  makes  the  actual  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
$21,524,680.28. 


FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  MAYOR  EDW.  A.  NOONAN,  JULY 

19,  1892. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

No  pestilence  or  epidemics  of  contageous  diseases  have  depleted  our 
numbers  or  Drought  wide-spread  sorrow  among  our  people.  Our  ex- 
cellent sewerage  system,  together  with  our  salubrious  climate,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  healthfulness  of  citizens.  The  death  rate  during 
the  past  year  has  only  been  2.071  per  cent.,  the  basis  of  460,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


COLLECTION  OF  REVENUE. 

The  total  collections  for  State,  City  and  School  purposes  as  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  Collector’s  report,  were  $7,545,964.06,  an  increase  of 
$286,106.38  over  the  collections  of  the  previous  year.  After  deducting 
the  expenses  of  collection,  there  were  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
$937,293.85,  into  the  Public  School  treasury  $999,098.14  and  into  the 
City  treasury  $5,528,489.91 


WATER  RATES. 

The  collections  by  the  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Water  Kates 
amounted  to  $1,173,998.30,  an  increase  of  $40,909.90,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  revenue  was  mainly  due  to  in- 
cease in  number  and  amount  of  general  licenses  and  to  increased  con- 
sumption of  water  for  manufacturing  purposes;  aud  this  is  one  of 
many  indications  of  the  City’s  growth  in  populationn  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 


WATER  WORKS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  in  detail,  the  operation  of  the 
Water  Department  during  the  past  year.  The  expenses  for  operating 
aud  maintaining  the  works  amounted  to  $316,229.74.  The  expenditures 
on  account  of  extension  of  the  works  aggregated  $979,538.58,  of  which 
$830,335.94  was  on  account  of  Low  Service  Extension  at  the  Chain  of 
Kocks,  and  $149,202.64  on  account  of  extending  the  distribution  sys- 
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tern.  The  low  service  engines  were  in  operation  26,195  hours  raising 
14,602,274,000  U.  S.  gallons  of  water  from  the  river,  the  high  service 
engines  pumped  from  the  settling  basins  into  the  City  14,453,390,000 
U.  S.  gallons  of  water,  being  in  operation  22,212  hours.  The  average 
daily  consumption  of  water  during  the  year  was  39,500,000  gallons,  an 
increase  of  3,500,000  a day  over  the  average  daily  consumption  of  the 
preceding  year. 


SEWERS. 

The  report  of  the  Sewer  Commission  gives  detailed  exhibits  of  the 
work  done  by  his  department  during  the  year.  Considerable  public 
and  district  sewer  work  was  done.  The  public  sewer  system  was  ex- 
tended 7,927  feet,  or  1.501  miles  at  a cost  to  the  city  of  $91,855.21. 
Twenty-eight  sewer  districts  draining  364.95  acres,  were  completed 
during  the  year. 


POLICE. 

The  expenditures  for  maintaining  the  department  aggregated  $786,- 
354.78  of  which  $687,051.30  was  for  salaries  of  the  force,  $58,070.24  for 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners  and  employes,  and  $51,232.24  for  current 
expenses  and  repairs  of  buildings.  The  force  as  authorized  by  law 
consists  of  a Chief,  7 Captains,  65  Sergeants,  635  Patrolmem  and  16 
Detectives.  In  addition  to  these  the  Board  employes  an  Assistant 
Chief  and  a Chief  of  Detectives. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  is  a comprehensive 
exhibit  of  the  operation  and  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 
The  loss  of  property  by  tire  during  the  year  was  $2, 571,255,  the  loss  to 
the  insurance  companies  on  the  same  being  $2,568,185.  The  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  the  department  aggregated  $526,810.99.  The 
force  at  the  present  time  is  composed  of  8 officers  and  365  men.  The 
equipage  in  active  service  consists  of  29  steam  tire  engines,  2 chemical 
engines,  30  hose  carriages,  6 hose  wagons,  7 hook  and  ladder  trucks,  1 
water  tower,  6 fuel  wragons,  1 tool  wagon,  7 hauling  wagons,  8 officers 
wagons,  197  horses  and  39,000  feet  hose;  6 steam  tire  engines,  1 chemi- 
cal engine  and  1 hook  and  ladder  truck  are  held  in  reserve. 

THE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 

On  December  30,  1892,  there  were  2273  arc  lights  on  439  miles  of 
streets;  1792  incandescent  lights  on  91  miles  of  streets  and  alleys ; 151 
incandescent  lights  in  parks  (160  acres)  ; 845  gas  lights  on  24  miles  of 
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streets,  and  169  gasoline  lights  on  4|  miles  of  streets— the  statement 
showing  an  increase  ot  41  in  the  number  of  arc  lights,  256  in  the  num- 
ber of  incandescent  lights  and  104  in  the  number  of  gas  lights  during 
the  year. 


The  new  City  Hall,  now  being  erected  on  12th  St.,  will  be  a building 
worthy  of  the  city  and  well  adapted  to  the  business  wants  of  the 
municipality.  It  will  be  four  stories  in  heighth,  of  shapely  proportions 
and  will  accomodate  all  the  city  officers,  thus  securing  what  has  been 
long  needed — a safe,  fire-proof  building  for  the  archives  of  the  city. 
The  work  is  well  advanced  and  it  is  claimed  will  be  entirely  completed 
by  June  1,  1894,  but  some  portions  will  be  occupied  during  the  present 
year.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,500,000. 
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Transportation  Facilities. 

RAILROADS. 


ST.  LOUIS  THE  BEST  DISTRIBUTING  POINT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


BY  C.  N.  OSGOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  Transportation  Committee,  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Commission. 


“To  be  great  one  must  know  bow  to  profit  by  the  whole  of  one’s 
fortune,”  wrote  La  Rochefoucauld.  Probably  very  few  people,  com- 
paratively, even  of  her  own  residents,  have  any  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  strategic  commercial  strength  of  St.  Louis’s  position.  Perhaps, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  the  situation  should  be  incomplete  in  scope.  To  one  studying 
the  material  development  of  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  plain 
that  great  as  her  attainments  in  the  past  have  been,  coming  years  are  to 
witness  for  St.  Louis,  in  the  evolution  and  more  effectual  realization  of 
the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  which  constitute  the  strength  of 
her  position,  a far  greater  measure  of  advancement,  the  issue  of  an 
impetus  more  potent  even  than  that  which  has  marked  the  growth  of 
“blew  St.  Louis”  in  the  past  decade. 

The  advantages  of  St.  Louis  as  a commercial  metropolis  are  not 
confined  to  any  single  section  of  the  country.  One  city  and  another  may 
claim  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  this  or  that  section,  but  St.  Louis 
alone  can  claim  the  vantage-ground  of  immediate  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  all  sections,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  She  is  not  alone  the 
nearest  principal  gateway  and  market  for  the  great  western  empire, 
but  is  also  in  close  touch  with  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  her  commanding  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trade  of  the  Southwest  and  South  is  already  well  known  and 
recognized.  So  also  are  her  trade  relations  to  the  eastward  constantly 
gaining  in  strength  and  importance,  as  year  by  year  her  manufacturing- 
establishments  increase  rapidly  in  number  and  extent,  and  as  more  and 
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more  each  year  she  serves  as  the  distributor  of  the  varied  products  of 
the  South  and  West  and  of  contiguous  States.  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley can  and  eventually  will  be  produced  about  everything  which  the 
East  has  heretofore  supplied  to  the  West, — and  St,  Louis  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Valley. 

The  close  relations  of  St.  Louis  with  the  Southern  States  are  well 
known,  and  the  sure  progress  of  “the  New  South”  will  continously  and 
in  increasing  measure  contribute  to  hers.  Moreover,  these  rela- 
tions will  be  extended  and  more  closely  cemented  by  the  future 
railroad  development  in  that  direction,  a development  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  already  actively  commenced.  In  1892  one-third 
of  the  new  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  was  constructed  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  theMississippi.  The 
Southwest,  with  which  section  St.  Louis  has  been  always  more 
closely  affiliated  than  has  any  other  principal  city,  is  also  entering 
upon  an  era  of  energetic  development  which  will  eventually  rival 
and  perhaps  outstrip  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  western 
country.  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  already  witnessing  an  activity  of 
energetic  enterprise  within  their  borders,  which,  in  the  one  case,  will 
soon  double  the  wealth  aud  population  of  the  State,  and  in  the  other 
eventually  convert  a little-known  Territory  into  a State  “ second  to 
none  of  the  States  touching  its  borders.”  Northern  Arkansas,  with  all 
its  natural  wealth  of  field,  forest  and  mountain,  remains  as  yet  a practi- 
cally virgin  territory,  located  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  St. 
Louis.  Even  the  development  of  a great  part  of  Missouri  is  but  just 
commencing.  The  varied  natural  resources  of  southern  Missouri  prob- 
ably exceed  those  of  any  equal  section  of  territory  in  the  country,  aud 
the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  there  awaiting  development  are 
most  remarkable  in  extent,  and  will  all  eventually  contribute  in  one 
way  and  another  to  the  increasing  commercial  importance  of  St.  Louis. 
The  strictly  agricultural  states  of  the  West  have  heretofore  enjoyed 
the  most  rapid  development,  but  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  that  direction  has  probably  been  reached,  or  very  soon  will  be;  while 
the  influx  ot  immigration  and  capital  will  more  largely  than  ever 
before  be  now  directed  to  the  South  aud  Southwest. 

Since  with  the  westward  procession  of  the  country’s  centre  of  popula- 
tion St.  Louis  has  reached  a foremost  place  among  the  chief  cities  of  the 
continent,  being  now  fifth  in  rank,  surely  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions indicated  the  future  is  destined  to  see  her  take  a yet  higher  rank. 
With  all  the  former  advantages  retained  and  enlarged,  aud  the  new 
advantages  aud  opportunities  effectively  cultivated  and  utilized,  that 
l’esult  cannot  but  be  realized. 

Statistics  of  a city’s  “tributary  railroad  mileage,”  while  valuable  in 
a way,  seldom  accurately  indicate  the  real  conditions  which  determine 
the  degree  of  strength  of  its  commercial  position  in  the  element  of 
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available  and  advantageous  railroad  connections.  From  the  nature 
of  things,  such  statistics  must  either  in  some  measure  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  a true  exposition  of  the  material  facts  of  the  case.  The 
essential  consideration  of  a given  situation  should  be  the  ques- 
tion how  large  a population,  or  scope  of  inhabitable  territory,  can  be 
expeditiously  reached  at  the  minimum  expense  for  transportation 
charges.  In  this  particular  St.  Louis  has  unexcelled  advantages, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  absolutely  central  location.  This  assures 
to  her  merchants  prompt  and  regular  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  country,  also  lower  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  a 
much  larger  area  of  population  and  territory  than  is  accessible  in  the 
same  way  to  any  other  one  city. 

In  these  days  when  keen  competition  is  constantly  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  production  and  distribution  ot 
commodities,  cheapness  ot  carriage  is  becoming  more  than  ever  a con- 
sideration of  the  first  importance.  In  some  cases  it  is  plainly  of  abso- 
lutely controlling  importance;  in  practically  all  cases  the  ability  to  de- 
liver goods  to  the  consumer  at  a smaller  expense  than  one’s  competitor 
can  make  delivery  constitutes  a material  advantage,  the  importance  of 
which  varies  with  the  volume  of  the  business  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  commodity. 

Not  only  does  the  location  of  St.  Louis  secure  to  her,  within  the 
broad  limits  indicated,  advantages  over  all  competitors  in  respect  to 
transportation  charges  by  rail  routes,  but  Nature  has  also  secured  to 
her  remarkable  advantages  of  the  same  character  in  the  way  of  tribu- 
tary water  routes,  as  detailed  elsewhere  iu  this  Report.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  as  now  determined  upon  by  the 
Government,  will  when  effected,  result  not  only  in  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  shipping  interests  of  St.  Louis  by  affording  an  all-the-year-around 
avenue  for  the  cheaper  transportation  of  grain,  flour,  meats,  etc.,  and 
general  merchandise,  but  also  in  attracting  to  St.  Louis  in  steadily  in- 
creasing volume  a larger  share  of  the  products  of  the  West  and  North- 
west and  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large.  And  with  the  improved 
methods  of  river  navigation  which  are  now  contemplated  and  though 
heretofore  long  delayed  are  sure  to  follow  the  demand,  the  importance 
of  St.  Louis  as  a chief  distributing  centre  will  be  still  further  and  rap- 
idly enhanced.  For  with  an  all-water  route  to  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  the  productions  of  these  countries 
will  find  in  St.  Louis  a chief  natural  market,  as  they  can  plainly  be  dis- 
tributed from  St.  Louis  to  the  country  at  large  to  much  better  advantage 
than  from  any  other  one  pioiut.  There  can  be  permanently  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  distribution  of  those  productions  should  be  monopolized 
by  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities.  The  natural  route  for  that  commerce  is 
manifestly  via  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis — the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent. There  is  every  reason,  for  example,  why  St.  Louis  should  in  the  near 
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future  become  the  chief  coffee  market  of  the  country.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coffee  fields,  an  industry 
yet  to  attain  enormous  proportions,  and  with  the  establishment  of  reg- 
ular steamship  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Brazil,  now  practi- 
cally assured,  this  event  seems  inevitable.  Again,  Mexico  abounds  in 
forests  of  valuable  woods.  To  how  much  better  advantage  these  forest 
products  can  be  brought  to  St.  Louis  for  manufacture  and  distribution 
to  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  than  a similar  service  can  be  per- 
formed via  New  York ! 

In  the  development  of  this  field  of  commerce,  and  others  similarly 
conditioned,  there  lie  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  capitalistic  enter- 
prise which  will  be  better  understood  and  more  widely  appreciated  in 
the  near  future,  and  when  properly  utilized  will  return  a rich  reward, 
and  also  serve  to  very  materially  advance  the  commercial  rank  of  St. 
Louis. 

An  equally  advantageous  position  does  St.  Louis  occupy  with  reference 
to  export  trade  with  the  Latin-American  countries.  Already  her  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  in  that  direction  exceed  those  of  any  other  inland 
city.  Short  direct  rail  lines  to  the  Gulf,  together  with  the  water  route, 
in  connection  with  established  steamship  lines  from  Gulf  ports,  bring 
her  into  close  relation  with  all  those  countries.  Increasing  growth  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  is 
manifest  destiny,  and  it  is  a well-known  law  of  commerce  that  trade 
eventually  follows  the  natural  transportation  routes. 

The  Mississippi  Yalley  can  advantageously  produce  and  supply  to 
the  Latin-American  countries  substantially  every  staple  commodity 
that  they  require  to  import,  as  well  as  their  machinery  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  in  the  inevitable  growth  of  that  trade  St.  Louis,  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Yalley,  and  the  entrepot  of  its  products,  will  ulti- 
mately assume  the  position  of  first  importance. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing,  the  improve- 
ments and  extensions  consummated  and  projected  during  the  past  year 
by  the  various  railroad  systems  immediately  associated  with  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  St.  Louis  have  been  very  significant,  as  indicative  of 
like  opinions  on  the  part  of  railroad  managers  and  directors  regarding 
the  present  and  future  rank  of  the  city’s  commerce.  Peculiarly  notice- 
able are  the  improvements  which  have  been  either  completed  or 
undertaken  in  the  way  of  increased  terminal  facilities  in  and  around 
St.  Louis.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  has 
there  been  witnessed  such  a marked  activity  and  effectual  progress  in 
this  direction.  It  is  no  exaggeration  te  say  that  the  years  1891  and  1892 
emphatically  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  this  most  important 
element  of  any  city’s  commercial  growth.  But  even  yet  the  terminal 
arrangements  are  inadequate  to  the  present  demands  of  the  traffic,  and 
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additional  arrangements,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  have  already 
been  determined  upon  and  will  be  undertaken  during  1893. 

Other  important  events  of  interest  and  advantage  to  St.  Louis  during 
the  past  year  are,  the  increase  of  railroad  mileage  in  the  South,  as  alluded 
to,  signifying  the  development  of  much  new  territory;  extensions  made 
byr  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Mountain  and  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas 
Railways  in  the  Southwest;  the  extension  of  the  M.,  K.  & T,  to  St. 
Louis  (soon  to  be  completed)  ; the  establishment  of  another  direct 
route  to  Cuba,  via  the  L.  & 1ST.  and  Pensacola. 

Any  impartial  student  of  the  situation,  comparing  the  conditions 
which  exist  to-day  with  the  conditions  of  any  previous  y'ear,  and  noting 
the  significant  evidences  of  commercial  activity'  and  growth  now 
appearing  on  all  sides  in  St.  Louis,  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  the 
present  is  an  era  of  unexampled  progress  and  commercial  prosperity 
for  St.  Louis,  and  to  testify  to  the  fact  that,  while  there  are  still  some 
hampering  restrictions  to  the  attainment  of  the  full  measure  of  devel- 
opment which  Nature  has  designed  for  her,  yet  all  indications  point  to 
a still  greater  degree  of  progress  in  the  near  future  for  this — “ The  Best 
Distributing  Point  in  the  Country.” 

TERMINAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  railroad  systems  now  centering  in  St.  Louis  are  the  following: 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  (“  ’Frisco  Line”). 

Chicago  & Alton  (“The  Alton”). 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  (“Burlington  Route”). 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  (“Big  Four”). 

Illinois  Central  (via  Vandalia  Line  and  Cairo  Short  Line). 

Jacksonville  Southeastern  (“The  J.  S.  E.”). 

Louisville  & Nashville. 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  (“Air  Line”). 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas. 

Missouri  Pacific. 

Mobile  & Ohio. 

Ohio  & Mississippi. 

St.  Louis  & Hannibal. 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  (“  ’Frisco  Line”). 

St.  Louis,  Alton  & Terre  Haute  (“Cairo  Short  Line.”) 

St.  Louis,  Chicago  & St.  Paul  (“Bluff  Line”). 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  (“Iron  Mountain”). 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City'  & Colorado. 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & Northwestern  (“Burlington  Route”). 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  (“Cotton  Belt”). 

St.  Louis,  Vandalia  & Terre  Haute  (“Vandalia  Line”). 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City  (“Clover  Leaf”). 

Wabash. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following  transfer  lines  connect  St. 
Louis  with  East  St.  Louis: 

St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal  Ry. 

Terminal  Railroad  Association. 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  (and  associated  lines.) 
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Madison  County  Ferry. 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  R.  R.  Ferry. 

Carondelet  Ferry. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  companies  have  opened  for  busi- 
ness new  and  extensive  freight  depots  in  St.  Louis,  all  in  addition  to 
their  other  local  facilities:  Burlington  (St.  L.,  Iv.  & N.  W.),  Van- 
dalia  (Pennsylvania  Co.),  Louisville  & Nashville,  Terminal  Railroad 
Association,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City,  Wabash  (now  nearing 
completion).  The  extent,  character  and  importance  of  these  terminal 
improvements,  well  merit  attention. 

“BURLINGTON  ROUTE.” 

Perhaps  most  noticeable  are  the  enterprises  of  the  “Burlington,”  in 
volving  as  they  do  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
most  significantly  evidencing  that  Company’s  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  present  and  future  commerce  of  St.  Louis.  Between  Franklin  Ave- 
nue and  Carr  Street  the  ‘ ‘Burlington”  has  erected  and  is  now  operating  a 
freight  house  which  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  general  excel- 
lence by  any  in  the  United  States.  The  Franklin  Avenue  front  is  a four 
story  brick  structure  of  tasteful  design,  142  ft.  front  by  38  ft.  deep.  The 
freight  shed  proper  is  770  feet  in  length,  the  length  over  all  being  884  feet. 
In  all  details  this  depot  is  thoroughly  modern  in  construction.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  paved  streets  and  has  commodious  and  easily  accessible 
receipt  and  delivery  platforms  on  each  side.  In  the  center  of  the 
house,  under  roof,  are  five  tracks  each  750  feet  in  length  and  each  ac- 
commodating 20  cars.  In  other  words,  100  cars  of  merchandise  freight 
can  be  handled  inside  the  house . Adjacent  yard  room  gives  accommo- 
dation for  about  150  cars  on  team  tracks.  (At  North  Market  Street  are 
located  extensive  yards  which  the  Burlington  (St.  L.  K.  & N.  W.  or 
“K  Line”)  occupies  jointly  with  the  Wabash).  The  “Mound  Street 
Yard”  of  this  company,  now  being  prepared  for  use,  is  2,700  feet  long 
by  320  feet  wide,  equivalent  to  an  area  of  20  acres.  This  yard  extends 
from  Tyler  Street  south  to  Mullanphy  Street,  and  from  Main  west  to 
Second  Street  and  will  have  an  immense  car  storage  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  property  the  Burlington  has  acquired  a 
tract  of  land  north  of  the  city  water  works  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
long  by  1,000  feet  wide.  This  outer  yard  will  be  used  as  a “breaking 
up”  yard  and  will  evidently  furnish  the  Burlington  with  facilities  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  a very  large  traffic.  Altogether  the  terminal 
facilities  of  this  company  comprise  over  500  acres  of  ground  within  the 
city  limits,  practically  all  of  which  has  been  acquired  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Heretofore  the  St.  L.,  K.  & N.  W.  R.  R.  has  not  had  an  independent 
outlet  from  St.  Louis,  but  is  now  constructing  a line  northward  which 
will  give  it  this  outlet,  crossing  the  Missouri  River  by  a new  bridge  which 
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is  now  under  way  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  about 
October  1,  1893.  The  terminal  arrangements  of  the  Burlington  Route 
in  St.  Louis,  will  then  in  all  respects  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  same 
company  in  Chicago.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Eastern  Ry.  (the  extension  of  the  M.,  K.  & T.  Ry. 
to  St.  Louis)  will  enter  St.  Louis  by  this  line,  and  for  a term  of  years 
use  jointly  with  the  St.  L.,  K.  & N.  W.  the  Burlington  Route’s  ter- 
minals in  this  city. 

WABASH. 

Just  east  of  the  Burlington’s  new  freight  depot,  facing  on  Franklin 
Avenue,  the  Wabash  is  constructing  and  has  nearly  completed  its  new 
house.  The  local  facilities  of  this  Company  for  handling  merchan- 
dise freight  have  heretofore  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  business, 
and  the  improvements  now  being  made  will  serve  to  put  the  Wabash 
in  very  much  better  position  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing tonnage.  The  new  depot  is,  as  is  the  Burlington’s,  unique  in 
character  and  well  designed  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  freight.  It 
is  a two-storv  brick  structure,  70  feet  wide  and  750  feet  long.  The 
second  story,  70x528,  is  level  with  and  has  doors  opening  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  while  teams  reach  the  lower  floor,  under  cover,  by  an 
easy  incline  from  Franklin  Avenue.  The  track  arrangements,  elevator 
service  and  other  methods  provided  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of 
goods  are  well  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  emergency.  As 
the  Burlington  depot  is  a departure  from  the  conventional  type  of 
freight  warehouse,  so  the  Wabash  depot  is  modern  in  all  respects,  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  a credit  to  the  enterprise  of 
that  Company.  In  this  depot  the  western  business  of  the  Wabash  will 
be  handled,  shipments  to  and  from  points  on  its  lines  east  of  St.  Louis 
being  handled  as  heretofore. 

VANDALIA  LINE.” 

Another  large  freight  house  opened  during  the  past  year  is  that  of 
the  Yandalia-Pennsylvania  Company,  located  on  Main  Street,  between 
O’Fallon  street  and  Cass  Avenue.  This  is  a commodious  building  700 
feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  width.  On  Main  Street  open  forty-two 
doors  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight,  cars  being  set  in  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  The  streets  and  yards  surrounding  the 
house  are  paved  with  stone,  and  are  open  and  roomy.  The  adjacent 
yard  especially  is  easily  accessible  and  in  every  way  convenient.  The 
tracks  here  accommodate  about  125  cars.  The  Vandalia  Line  handles 
substantially  all  of  the  freight  forwarded  to  St.  Louis  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  System  and  the  Erie  Lines,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  large  business  has  provided  these  extensive  terminal  facilities  in 
St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  the  other  depots  and  yards  it  has  heretofore 
occupied  in  East  St.  Louis. 
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LOUISVILLE  & NASHVILLE. 

Another  company,  which  at  large  expense  has  acquired  extensive 
terminals  in  the  North  End,  in  addition  to  its  other  facilities,  is  the 
Louisville  & Nashville.  Towards  the  end  of  1892  this  company  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  a large  freight  house  known  as  its 
“ Broadway  Station.”  This  house,  a two- story  brick  structure,  occupies 
the  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Broadway,  Cass  Avenue,  Dickson  and 
Collins  Streets,  and  is  568  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width.  The  first 
floor  has  42  doors  available  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  team  freight; 
while  the  adjacent  team  tracks  also  afford  ample  accommodation  for 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  carload  freight. 

This  depot,  like  the  others  described,  is  also  very  convenient  of  ac- 
cess, and  is  surrounded  by  well  paved  streets.  The  second  story 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  structure,  and  is  designed  for  the 
warehousing  of  freight  in  large  quantities,  where  such  accommodation 
is  desired  by  shippers  or  consignees. 

“CLOVER  LEAF.” 

The  most  recently  constructed  station  in  the  North  End  terminal  dis- 
trict— adjacent  to  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal 
Ry. — is  that  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City  Ry.,  (“  Clover 
Leaf.”)  This  depot  is  located  on  the  property  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Second,  Brooklyn  and  La  Beaume  streets,  and  is  designated  as  the 
“ Clover  Leaf  Broadway  Station.”  While  this  station  is,  by  compari- 
son with  the  others  described,  not  so  large  a station,  yet  its  arrangements 
are  such  that  through  it  can  be  promptly  handled  a very  considerable 
amount  of  merchandise  freight,  and  the  space  acquired  for  terminals 
will  readily  admit  of  the  arranging  of  additional  facilities,  as  the  neces- 
sity therefor  appears. 

TERMINAL  ASSOCIATION. 

While  the  North  End  has  been  witnessing  a most  remarkable  growth  of 
terminal  railroad  arrangements,  great  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
same  character  has  also  been  witnessed  in  the  “ Mill  Creek  Valley,”  the 
properties  controlled  by  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association.  So  far,  the 
conditions  have  permitted  of  only  one  manifestation  of  this  enterprise; 
one  very  large  freight  house  has  been  constructed,  but  five  others  of  prac- 
tically the  same  size  are  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  avail- 
able, that  is,  as  soon  as  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Depot  and  adjacent 
yard  room  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  The  freight  depot  recently 
constructed,  as  referred  to,  and  now  in  operation  is,  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  fitted  to  take  rank  with  those  of  the  North  End.  It 
is  a sightly  brick  structure,  660  feet  in  length  by  135  feet  in  width,  the 
freight  shed  proper  being  625  ft.  long . The  building  extends  from  Ninth 
to  Eleventh  St.,  and  from  Poplar  to  a private  way  on  the  north  side 
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The  arrangements  for  handling  freight  are  similar  to  those  employed  at 
the  Burlington  freight  house ; that  is  to  say,  the  tracks  run  into  the 
house,  not  outside.  There  are  four  tracks  under  cover,  two  for  in- 
freight and  two  for  out-freight,  accommodating  75  cars  altogether. 
There  are  22  doors  on  each  side,  or  44  altogether.  One  side,  when  con- 
templated arrangements  are  entirely  completed,  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  receipt  of  freight,  and  the  other  for  the  delivery  of  freight.  The 
house  has  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  independent  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  tracks.  The  adjacent  streets  are  paved,  and  the  north 
side  roadway  is  being  graded  and  paved.  On  this  side  will  be  located 
two  team  tracks,  each  800  feet  long.  The  station  will  be  lighted  en- 
tirely by  electricity.  At  Twenty-first  St.  the  Terminal  Association  is 
constructing  yard  room  capable  of  accommodating  250  cars  and  other 
improvements  of  the  same  character  further  west  are  projected. 

A personal  inspection  of  these  various  terminal  improvements  which 
have  marked  the  year  1892  will  well  repay  any  interested  witness  of  the 
commercial  development  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no 
other  city  of  the  country  are  there  now  under  way  improvements  of 
this  character  so  extensive  in  scope  and  involving  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  the  part  of  so  many  individual  railroad  corporations. 
This  unprecedented  activity  is  a significant  attestation  to  the  import- 
ance and  needs,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis 
— “The  Best  Distributing  Point  in  the  Country.” 


During  the  past  year  active  work  upon  this  great  edifice  has  been 
commenced  and  is  now  being  rapidly  prosecuted.  The  depot  and 
yards  will  occupy  the  entire  property  from  Market  Street  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  tracks  and  from  Eighteenth  to  Twentieth  Streets.  When 
completed,  these  buildings,  it  is  stated,  will  form  the  largest  and  most 
commodious  railway  passenger  station  in  the  world.  Its  great  size  can 
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best  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  that  the  buildings,  sheds  and 
appurtenances  cover,  in  all,  about  twenty  acres;  the  sheds  alone  cov- 
ering an  area  of  nine  and  three-quarters  acres,  while  the  glass  in  the 
roof  has  an  extent  of  two  and  one-half  acres.  The  cost  of  the  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 

The  main  building,  or  what  is  known  as  the  “head  house,”  as  distin- 
guished from  the  “train  house,”  will  stand  forty  feet  south  of  the  south 
line  of  Market  Street,  having  a frontage  of  455  feet  and  a width  of  80 
feet.  The  construction  of  this  building  will  be  practically  fire-proof, 
the  front  of  the  entire  structure,  both  upon  Market  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  being  of  blue  Bedford  stone,  the  rear,  facing  the  train  shed,  of 
buff  brick,  while  the  interior  will  be  largely  of  marble  andiron.  An 
expenditure  of  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  will  be  involved  in  its 
construction. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  as  described,  will  be  an  auxiliary  shed 
70x606  feet  for  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers.  Abutting  against 
this  shed,  from  which  it  extends  southwardly  630  feet,  with  a width  of 
606  feet  east  and  west,  and  covering  32  parallel  tracks,  is  the  train  shed 
proper.  This  will  be  built  entirely  of  metal  and  glass,  and  its  height 
from  the  level  of  the  tracks  to  the  comb  of  the  roof  will  be  100  feet. 
All  trains  will  be  backed  into  this  shed,  thus  avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  annoyance  from  smoke  and  escaping  steam  from  locomotives. 
The  system  of  ventilation  of  both  the  head  house  and  train  shed  will 
be  of  the  most  improved  methods  and  elaborate  in  scope. 

The  baggage  and  express  business  will  be  handled  in  separate  build- 
ings on  Twentieth  Street,  and  United  States  mails  in  another  upon 
Eighteenth. 

It  is  now  expected  that  this  depot  will  be  formally  opened  for  busi- 
ness about  August  or  September,  1893. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGES,  AND  THE  FERRIES, 

FOR  1892. 

AND  COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


AMOUNT  OF  FREIGHT  IN  TONS  TRANSFERRED  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  AT 
ST.  LOUIS  DURING  1892, 


FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  VENICE  AND  CARONDELET. 


BY" 

CARS. 

TONS  T0TAL 

j T0NS. 

103,363 

1,300,813 

208,641 

1,509,484 

358,748 

123,872 

903,966 

28,993 

30,7'25 

522,325 

381,641 

12,752 

33,564 

2,942,386 

3,007,359 

2,735,595 

2,144,524 

2.104,140 

1,729,481 

1,628,530 

1,650725 

1,896,680 

<•  “ “ “ w 1891 

“ “ “ “ 1890  

“ “ « “ 1889  

“ “ «•  “ 1888 

“ “ “ “ 1887 

“ “ “ “ 1886  

“ “ “ “ 1885  

“ “ “ “ 1S84 

FROM  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  CARONDELET  AND  VENICE  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 


BY 

Cars. 

Tons. 

Total 

Tons. 

128,896 

2,195,178 

460,974 

2,656,152 

823,753 

54,755 

63,385 

1,077,545 

440,967 

1,518; 512 
236,641 
20,815 
33,937 

5,289.810 

5,820,766 

4,897,358 

4,481,842 

4,226,761 

4,474,531 

4,06S,165 

3,626,585 

3,437,233 

“ “ “ “ 1891 

“ “ “ “ 1890 

“ “ “ “ 1889 

««  “ “ “ 1888 

“ “ *•  “ 1887 

“ « “ “ 1886 

« « “ “ 18S5 

“ “ “ “ 1S84 

Total  both  Ways  1892  ...  

“ “ 1891 

“ “ 1890  

“ “ 1889  

“ “ 1888  

“ “ 1887  

8,232,196 

8,828,125 

7,632,953 

6,626,366 

6,330,901 

6,204,012 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF  FREIGHT,  IN  TONS,  RECEIVED  AT  ST.  LOUIS  BY  EACH 
RAILROAD  AND  RIVER,  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


Route. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

1,157,504 

844,998 

931,149 

799,848 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Ry 

551,141 

486,671 

437,913 

363,322 

Wabash  Railway  (West  Line) 

426,645 

491,800 

611,335 

523,951 

Chicago,  Alton  & St.  L.  R.R.  (Mo.  Div.) 

126.4S7 

147,646 

124,239 

102,158 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & Colorado  R.  R 

56,114 

48,202 

40,164 

35,356 

St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  R.R 

1,105,857 

988,195 

947,577 

929,383 

St.  L.,  A.  & T.  H.  R.  R.  (Cairo  Short  Line) 

946,547 

845,659 

850,806 

720,793 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.R 

556, 7SS 

437,730 

362,868 

408,485 

Mobile  & Ohio  R.R 

594,947 

408,126 

359,642 

502,744 

Ohio  & Mississippi  R.R 

693,179 

679,874 

639,377 

551,495 

Chicago,  Alton  & St.  Louis  R.R.  (Main  Line) 

253,785 

246,100 

270,120 

318,157 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  R.R. 

532, 160 

518,667 

' 559,218 

529,483 

Terre  Haute  & Ind.  R.  R.  (Vandalia  Line) 

891,285 

888,913 

1,009,354 

910,970 

Wabash  Railroad  (East  Line) 

900, 004 

817,312 

860,368 

759,569 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City  R.R 

416,345 

728,353 

411,838 

179,277 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  R.R 

466,515 

406,800 

346,223 

260,448 

Wabash  Railroad  (Iowa  Branch) 

53,847 

90,665 

110,200 

54,653 

273  198 

168  412 

Chicago,  Bur.  & Quincy  R.R 

374,911 

258,408 

394,071 

325,177 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & Northwestern  R.R 

598,804 

596,198 

702,829 

755,343 

252,942 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

135,435 

90,865 

128,960 

113,305 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

212,545 

209,095 

222,075 

212,375 

Illinois  River 

49,520 

31,190 

22,770 

65,375 

Missouri  River 

13,065 

25,065 

21,350 

17,585 

Ohio  River 

96,930 

63,890 

102,500 

115,590 

Cumberland  & Tennessee  Rivers 

49,4S5 

29, 945 

33,135 

19,760 

Upper  Mississipi  River  by  rafts 

130,220 

142,090 

132,940 

127,695 

Total  in  Tons 

11,916,205 

10,690,869 

10,633,021 

9,702,297 

Total  by  Rail 

11,229,005 

10,098,729 

9,969,291 

9,030,612 

Total  by  River 

687,200 

592,140 

663,730 

677,685 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FREIGHT,  IN  TONS,  SHIPPED  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  BY 
EACH  RAILROAD  AND  RIVER  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


Route. 

1892. 

1891. 

1S90. 

1889. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 

645,830 

502,026 

470,607 

436,720 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Ry 

409,298 

332,028 

317,577 

304,361 

Wabash  Railroad  (WestLine) 

432,581 

336,352 

344,145 

312,960 

103,077 

102,840 

102,490 

91,508 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & Colorado  Railroad  

9,412 

5,114 

8,581 

3,874 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  R.R 

620,671 

623,414 

590,305 

607,752 

St.  L.,  A.  & T.  H.  R.*R.  (Cairo  Short  Line' 

290,696 

313,280 

317,111 

252,585 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 

268,960 

207,034 

287,513 

275,180 

Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad 

149,473 

137,581 

204,319 

172,013 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 

167,942 

155,360 

130,895 

164,568 

Chicago,  Alton  & St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Main  Line) 

315,786 

301,757 

263,595 

290,951 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  R.  R. . 

307,671 

269,534 

334,855 

279,116 

Terre  Haute  & Ind.  R.R.  (Vandalia  Line) 

421,819 

340,633 

319,894 

351,650 

Wabash  Railroad,  (East  Line) 

524,439 

374,125 

665,781 

367,154 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City  Railroad 

315,539 

242,532 

278,725 

94,969 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  Railroad 

104,968 

148,757 

44,578 

9,244 

Wabash  Railroad  (Iowa  Line) 

72,321 

52,806 

47,037 

44,050 

Jacksonville  Southeastern  Line 

98,403 

S4,205 

Chicago,  Bur.  & Quincy  R.R 

255,720 

205,825 

182,735 

162,376 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & North-western  Railroad 

451,117 

421,025 

360,107 

273,415 

St.  Louis  & Eastern  R.  R 

4,031 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

51,595 

18,630 

22,547 

47,560 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

392,635 

445, 150 i 

543,805 

632,695 

Illinois  River  

7,755 

4,305 

3,620 

2,275 

Missouri  River 

29,455 

19,280 

10,035 

2,595 

1,000 

10,355 

Cumberland  & Tennessee  Rivers 

19,665 

22,435 

15,675 

12,760 

Red,  Ouachita,  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers 

110 

3,130 

6,180 

4,460 

Total  in  Tons 

6,471,969 

5,729,158’ 

5,872,712 

5,207,146 

Total  by  Rail 

5,969,754 

5,216,228 

5,270,850 

4,494,446 

Total  by  River 

502,215 

512,930 

601,862 

712,700 
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AMOUNT  OF  COAL  RECEIVED  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


ROUTE. 

1892. 

Bushels 

1891. 

Bushels, 

1890. 

Bushels. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.R 

12,6S0,925 

12,078,475 

10,847,950 

Chicago,  Alton  & St.  L.  “ 

1,150,525 

901,650 

568,475 

C.  C.  C.  and  St.  Louis  “ 

4,766,700 

5,407,200 

3,455,125 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  M’n  “ 

128,800 

S3, 875 

151,150 

St.  L. , Vandalia  & T.  H.  “ 

11,183,375 

11,456,950 

12,977,025 

Cairo  Short  Line  ‘ ‘ 

12,871,425 

12,348,050 

13,824,900 

Wabash  “ 

7,238,900 

6,344,375 

7,418,225 

Louisville  & Nashville  “ 

6,914,407 

5,932,675 

4,012,000 

L.  E.  and  St  Louis,  ‘ ‘ . 

9,222,135 

7,5f4,300 

7,305,800 

Mobile  & Ohio  “ 

4,195,061 

3,618,550 

3,787,150 

Toledo,  St.  L.  & Kan.  City  “ 

1,711,875 

3,372,800 

3,085,875 

Jacksonville  Sou theastern“  

2,470,050 

1,597,500 

Missouri  Pacific  “ ... 

121,425 

' 4,150 

5,050 

St.  L.  & San  Francisco  “ 

5,150 

18,175 

St.  Louis  & Eastern 

5,502,800 

From  Ohio  River 

2,138,675 

1,399,500 

2,038,500 

Total 

82,302,228 

72,078,225 

69,477,225 

Note.- 


■Receipts  of  Anthracite  Coal  included  iu  above  receipts: 


Receipts  of  Coke  1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1S82, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 
18S6, 

1887, 

1888, 

1889, 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 


4.173.500  bushels,  of  40  lbs. 

9,547,100  “ 

12,860,700  “ 

10,086,600  “ 

6.956.500  “ 

3,190,150  “ 

3,500,000  « 

5 463,950  “ 

9,584,350  “ 

6,757,550  “ 

8,646,200 
9,919,850  “ 

6,924,250  “ 

8,914,400 


1887 

....  131,600 

tons 

1888 

(( 

1889 

(t 

1890 

....  124,335 

It 

1891 

....  139,050 

ti 

1892 

....  187,327 

ti 

Not  included  iu  receipts  of  Coal. 


MBB 


ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS’  BRIDGE. 

( 521.5  ) Six  Approach  Spans 125  ft.  each,  750.0  i 

Three  Main  Spans. < 523.5  ) 1 ,560.5  Four  liracetl  Piers 25  “ 100.0>  850.0 

(521.5)  Two  Pier  Spaces 3 “ 0.0  > 

Clearance  above  St.  Louis  Directrix 54  ft.  3 in  ’total  Length 2,422.5  ft, 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  BY  RAIL  FROM  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  TO 
BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  AND 
BALTIMORE  DURING  1892. 


Date. 

Grain  and  Mill- 
feed. 

* Meats, 
per  100  lbs. 

Flour, 
per  bbl. 

Compressed  Cot- 
ton, per  100  lbs. 

d 

o 

CD 

O 

C Q 

New  YY)rk. 

Phila. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

[ Phila. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Phila. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Phila. 

Baltimore. 

Jan.  1 to  April  30. . 

34 

29 

27 

26 

38 

35 

33 

32 

68 

58 

54 

52 

35 

30 

28 

27 

April  30  to  June  11 

28 

23 

21 

20 

38 

35 

33 

32 

68 

5S 

54 

52 

35 

30 

28 

27 

June  11  to  July  25.. 

31 

26 

24 

23 

38 

35 

33 

32 

68 

58 

54 

52 

35 

SO 

28 

27 

July  25  to  Oct.  15.. 

28 

23 

21 

20 

38 

35 

33 

32 

68 

58 

54 

52 

35 

30 

28 

27 

Oct.  15  to  Dec.  31.  • 

34 

29 

27 

26 

38 

35 

33 

32 

68 

58 

54 

52 

35 

30 

28 

27 

* Meats  in  bulk  6 cents  per  100  lbs.  higher. 


To  Boston 5 cents  higher  than  N.  Y.  rate. 

To  Philadelphia 2 cents  lower  than  N.  Y.  rate. 

To  Baltimore. . 3 cents  lower  than  N.  Y.  rate. 


Rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  Elevators  1*  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  East  St. 
Louis  rate.  Rate  on  other  freight  from  l*c  to  2c  per  100  pounds. 

Rate  on  other  heavy  freight  from  St.  Louis  2 to  5 cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  East 
St.  Louis  rate. 


ALL  RAIL  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  IN  CENTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS 
TO  SOUTHERN  CITIES  DURING  1892. 


ARTICLES. 

Memphis, 

Tenu . 

Vicksburg, 

Miss. 

New  Orleans, 
La. 

Jan.  1st,  1892  to 
April  23, 1892. 

April  23d,  1892,  to 
Nov.  15th,  1892. 

Nov.  15th,  1892,  to 
Dec.  31st,  1892. 

Jan.  1st,  1892,  to 
April  23d,  1892. 

© 

„ CM 

a § 

CO  »"H 

CO 

CM  r-] 

Zl  > 
u o 

Nov.  15th,  1892,  to 
Dec.  31st,  1892. 

Jan.  1st,  1892,  to 
April  23d,  1892. 

O 

+-> 

CM 

g So 

CO 

- sz 

3 § 

CT  >-> 

~ > 

!h  O 

Nov.  15th,  1892,  to 
Dec.  31st,  1892. 

Flour  per  barrel 

30 

30 

30 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Pork  per  barrel 

50 

55 

55 

75 

82 

82 

75 

82 

82 

Graiu  per  100  lbs 

12 

12 

12 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Meat  packed,  per  100  lb9 

16 

18 

18 

25 

30 

30 

25 

30 

30 

Meat  loose,  per  100  lbs 

16 

18 

IS 

28 

30 

30 

28 

30 

30 

Hay  per  100  lbs 

12 

12 

12 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

PUBLISHED  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  FREIGHT  BYr  RAIL  ON  GRAIN 


FROM  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  TO  NEW  YORK. 


1892  On  Grain 

PerlOOlbs. 
26.62  cts. 

1885. 

1891  On  Wheat 

1884. 

1891  On  Corn 

28*  ‘ 

1SS3 

1890  On  Wheat 

27 

i882 

1890  On  Corn 

23*“ 

1881 

1889 

1880. 

1889 

1879 

1888 

29*“ 

1878 

1887 

1877. 

1886 

29  “ 

1876 

Per  100 lbs. 
.22  1-7  cts 

26  “ 

....33  “ 


291  “ 
.32"  “ 
.43  “ 


.33J 

.38 

.41 


391  ‘ 
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RIVER  TRAFFIC. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  river  equipment  of  those  streams  with  which  St.  Louis  has  direct 
traffic  and  large  proprietary  interests — the  Upper  and  Lower  Missis- 
ippi,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland — embraced,  in  1890,  1300  boats, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  480,000,  and  the  freight  moved  on  them 
that  year  amounted  to  15,000,000  tons  in  quantity.  The  Fifty-second 
Congress,  at  its  first  session,  conceded  to  the  Western  river  interest  a 
boon  which  the  St.  Louis  merchants  and  manufacturers  had  for  years 
been  urgently  demanding  in  behalf  of  that  interest — a liberal  annual 
sum  of  money  for  four  years  to  be  expended  in  a thorough  deepening 
of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  largest  tributaries,  with  the 
object  of  securing  navigation  against  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  low 
water  in  the  summer  and  fall  seasons.  This  improvement  contemplates 
a permanent  minimum  depth  of  water  of  six  feet  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis,  and  of  eight  feet  between  St.  Louis  and  the  jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
and  a similar  improvement  effected  in  the  tributaries,  the  river  traffic 
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of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  meeting  at  the 
city  which  holds  both  systems  in  its  friendly  grasp,  may  be  expected  to 
assume  increased  magnitude  and  dignity,  and  to  exert  a cheapening 
effect  on  carrying  rates  in  the  West,  of  which  all  vocations  and  inter- 
ests will  be  beneficiaries. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  secure  temporary  relief  pending  the 
work  of  permanent  improvement,  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
has,  at  the  request  of  the  river  interests,  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
dredge-boat,  to  be  operated  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  to  test  this 
means  of  improving  the  channel  during  seasons  of  low  water.  Should 
this  prove  as  successful  as  is  expected,  then  the  building  of  additional 
dredge-boats,  to  operate  between  St.  Louis  and  Vicksburg,  will 
give  the  necessary  relief  and  secure  a navigable  stage  of  water  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  compiled  a statememt  showing  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  year  1889, 
from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken.  They  serve  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  commerce  carried  on  these  waterways. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Upper  Mississippi  River  System. 
Lower  Mississippi  River  System. 

Ohio  River  System  . . 

Red  River  of  the  North 

Total  Vessels. 

613 

572 

6,245 

15 

Tonnage. 

213,547 

247,958 

2,920,468 

11,405 

Value. 

$2, 136, 992 
4,476,472 
8,696,341 
25,200 

Total 

3,393,378 

$15,335,005 

TRAFFIC. 

U pper  Mississippi  River  System . 
Lower  Mississippi  River  System . 

Ohio  River  System 

Red  River  of  the  North 

Total  Passen- 
gers Carried. 

. . . 1,821,734 

. . . 2,534,017 

. . . 6,503,143 

Tons  of  Freight 
Moved. 

6,958,340 

6,401,203 

16,041,866 

3,637 

Miles 

Traveled. 

1,424,655 

2,311,573 

3,579,233 

1,084 

Total 

...  10,S58,S94 

29,405,046 

7,316,545 

The  census  office  gives  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  methods 
used  in  dividing  the  business  of  the  different  systems : 

“The  business  of  each  river  is  that  of  the  river  itself  and  its  tribu- 
taries; in  the  case  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  lower 
Mississippi — used  as  titles  for  the  three  systems — the  business  of  the 
unmentioned  tributaries  is  included,  but  not  that  of  those  mentioned  as 
forming  the  system.  For  instance,  the  business  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi includes  that  of  the  Minnesota,  Galena,  Red,  Cedar,  etc. ; that  of 
the  Ohio  includes  the  business  of  the  Guyandotte  and  Licking,  and 
that  of  the  lower  Mississippi  includes  the  business  of  the  bayous,  the 
Big  Hatchie,  the  Kaskaskia,  the  Big  Black,  etc.  In  every  case,  where 
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at  all  possible,  the  commerce  is  that  of  each  river ; that  is,  only  such 
freight  is  allowed  to  a river  as  had  its  origin  there.  The  traffic  of  St. 
Louis  by  river  is  divided.  That  from  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  is 
given  to  those  rivers,  as  is  that  from  St.  Louis  to  points  on  those  rivers; 
that  to  and  from  St.  Louis  and  points  on  the  lower  Mississippi  is  given 
to  that  river,  and  the  local  business  of  St.  Louis  is  given  to  the  lower 
Mississppi.” 

The  different  commodities  transported  is  given  in  tons  as  follows : 


Coal 10,032,109 

Forest  Products 10,531,189 

Merchandise 5,880,259 

Wheat 1,068,504 

Cotton 686,635 

Iron  Ore 536,647 

Cotton  Seed  and  Oil  . . . 392,988 

Corn 266,071 

Sugar  and  Molasses 189,829 

Animal  Products 169,470 

Stone  and  Gravel 158,453 


Total  Tons 


Clay  and  Sand 141,464 

Manufactured  Iron 122,060 

Mill  Products 88,129 

Hay 78,635 

Other  Grain 61,308 

Fruits  and  V egetables . . 23,091 

Tobacco 17,707 

Pig  Iron 6,506 

Oils 3,128 

Ice 4,000 

Cement,  Brick  and  Lime  1,231 


31,054,423 


THE  FLOOD  OF  1892  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


By  w.  H.  Hammon,  Local  Forecast  Official  Weather  Bureau. 


During  the  year  1892  there  occurred,  at  St.  Louis,  probably  the  most 
prolonged  flood  in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  highest  stage 
of  water  since  1858. 

The  rise  began  on  May  5th,  from  a stage  of  20.6  feet,  reached  its  crest 
of  36  feet  on  May  19th,  and  did  not  fall  below  the  30-foot  mark  until 
June  17th.  While  the  crest  of  the  flood  has  been  exceeded  a number 
of  times  in  the  past  fifty  years,  the  flood  of  1892  was  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  the  length  of  period  which  it  covered  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Illinois  shore,  and  impeded  navigation  by  submerging  landings  and 
preventing  access  to  elevators  for  loading.  For  forty  days  the  stage 
exceeded  thirty  feet,  while  in  1848,  when  the  extreme  crest  of  41.4  feet 
was  reached,  it  remained  above  the  30-foot  mark  but  thirty  days. 

Below  is  given  the  years  in  which  the  river  has  been  known  to  exceed 
the  crest  of  1892 : 

1828 36.4  ft.  1844.  ..41.4  ft.  1851 36.7  ft. 

1855 37.1  ft.  1858 37.1  ft.  1892 36.0  ft. 
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SUBMERGED  AREA. 

The  area  of  territory  submerged  by  last  year’s  flood  between  Alton 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Meremac  River  was  about  237  square  miles.  This 
includes  all  the  bottom  lauds  on  the  Illinois  side  between  the  usual 
river  banks  and  the  bluffs,  from  oue  to  ten  miles  back,  as  well  as  the 
low  lands  about  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Owing  to  the  abrupt  slope 
at  the  boundaries,  the  territory  submerged  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  it  would  be  with  a stage  five  feet  higher,  or  that  of  1844. 

DISASTERS  AND  DAMAGE. 

"While  great  indeed  must  be  the  damage  from  a flood  which  sub- 
merged hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  productive  farming 
lands  for  a month  during  the  critical  growing  season,  and  flooded  the 
streets  and  houses  of  several  towns  and  cities;  that  hindered  and  at 
last  completely  stopped  transportation  by  river,  and  by  nearly  every 
trunk  line  of  railroad  running  east  from  the  city;  while  the  damage 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  great,  still,  when  the  extent  of  the 
flood  and  the  interests  involved  are  considered,  it  rather  seems  re- 
markable that  it  was  not  greater,  and  that,  with  it  all,  there  was  noth- 
ing like  the  disasters  that  appear  possible  under  such  circumstances. 

The  following  estimates  of  loss  of  life  and  damage  are  made  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Harlow,  of  the  Citizens’  Relief  Committee : 

There  are  but  four  authenticated  cases  of  loss  of  life  through  the 
flood. 

Damage  to  lands  and  buildings  (outside  of  St.  Louis),  $150,000  to 

$200,000. 

Frovisions  and  supplies $ 2,000 

Parm  implements 2,000 

Staple  products,  grain,  etc 1,377,000 

Stock 20,000 

Damage  in  St.  Louis  to  houses,  expense  in  moving,  goods,  etc., 

cleaning  up  debris,  etc 500,000 

For  the  compiling  of  the  above  information  relating  to  submerged 
area  and  damage,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  F.  Godfrey,  who 
prepared  a report  of  the  flood  for  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  besides  the  small  loss  of  life,  the  damage  to 
stock,  provision,  furniture,  etc.  (such  animals  and  articles  as  could  be 
moved  to  a place  of  safety),  was  slight.  But  about  $25,000  losses  of  a 
total  of  upwards  of  $2,000,000  can  be  attributed  to  such  causes.  This 
is  probably  due  partly  to  the  uniform  rise  and  partly  to  the  receipt  of 
timely  warnings,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  from 
two  to  four  days  in  advance  of  the  highest  stages. 
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CAUSES. 

A mistaken  idea  is  apparently  prevalent  that  they  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  melting  of  the  snow  which  has  fallen  at  the  mountain  sources  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  accumulation  of  snow  is 
supposed  to  melt  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the  enormous  increase  in  vol- 
ume of  water  passing  St.  Louis,  which  averages  in  June  five  times  the 
amount  of  December;  and  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  May  crest,  was 
more  than  twenty  times  the  discharge  of  the  preceding  December. 
That  this  increase  in  volume  should,  in  any  marked  degree,  be  due  to 
the  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  is  impossible.  In  proof  of  this 
statement  it  is  merely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  Montana,  where  these  snows  are  supposed  to 
accumulate,  are  in  a section  noted  tor  its  extremely  light  precipitation, 
especially  in  winter. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  total  amount  of  precipitation  in  those 
ritates  and  Western  Nebraska,  from  November  1st,  1891,  to  May  1, 
1892,  was  but  4.6  inches,  while  the  average  rainfall  in  the  Missouri 
Yallev  below  Montana  and  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  was,  in  the 
Month  of  May  alone,  7.3  inches.  The  usually  high  stage  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  May  and  June  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys  the  rainfall  in  the  spring  is  much 
larger  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Below  is  given  a comparative 
table  of  average  rainfall  and  average  river  gauge  readings  for  the  differ- 


ent months  of  the  year. 


January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

Av.Rainfall 
Up.  Missis- 
sippi Val., 
in  inches. 

0.9 

2 2 

2.8 

4.2 

Av.Rainfall 
Missouri 
Valley, 
in  inches. 

0.9 

1.2 

1.6 

3.0 

4.6 

4.7 

Av.  Stage  of 
River  at 
St.  Louis, 
in  feet. 

9.5 

11.2 

14.4 

19.2 

20.1 

21.0 

July 

3.8 

4.2 

19.7 

August 

3.1 

3.6 

12.7 

September 

3.6 

2.7 

10.6 

October 

2.2 

10.0 

November 

2.3 

1.0 

9.8 

December 

0.9 

7.7 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  STAGES  OF  WATER. 

The  record  of  the  highest  and  lowest  water  noted  at  the  St.  Louis 
Weather  Bureau  Office  since  its  establishment  is  as  follows:  Zero 
of  gauge  being  low  water  mark  of  1863,  which  indicates  about  12 
feet  of  water  in  the  channel  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis,  aud  4 feet 
of  water  in  shoal  places  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo. 
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HIGHEST. 

Tear. 

Date. 

Stage. 

1872.. 

June  12, 13  and  14 

23  feet. 

1873.. 

April  11 

25  ft.-  5 in. 

1871.. 

April  24 

18  ft. -11  in. 

1875. . 

August  3 

29  tt.-ll  in. 

1876.. 

May  10  and  11 

32  ft.-  5 in. 

IS77 - - 

June  11 

26  ft  - 6 in. 

1878.. 

June  15 

25  ft.-  8 in. 

1879.. 

July  3 

21  ft.-  2 in. 

1880.. 

July  10, 11  and  12 

25  ft.-  5 in. 

1881.. 

May  5 

33  ft.-  7 in. 

1S82. . 

July  5 

32  ft.-  4 in. 

1883.. 

June  25 

34  ft.-  8 in. 

1884.. 

April  9 

28  ft.-  2 in. 

1885. . 

June  17 

27  feet. 

1886.. 

May  13 

27  feet. 

1887.. 

April  3 

20.5  feet. 

1888. . 

June  3 and  4 

29.3  feet. 

1889.. 

June  1 

24.4  feet. 

1890. . 

June  30 

20.7  feet 

1891.. 

July  4 

23.7  feet. 

1892.. 

May  19 

36.0  feet. 

LOWEST. 


Year. 

Date. 

Stage. 

1872.. 

December  4 

2 ft.-  6 in. 

1873.. 

Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 

4 ft.-  8 in. 

1874. . 

December  30  and  31 

3 ft.-  4 in. 

1875. 

January  3 

2 ft.-  9 in. 

1876. . 

February  7 

5 feet. 

1877. . 

October  4 

6 ft-10  in. 

1878. . 

December  27 

5 ft.-ll  in. 

1879. 

December  26 

3 ft.-  6 in. 

1880. . 

November  29.  

2 ft.-lO  in. 

1881.. 

February  4,  5 and  6 

7 ft.-  7 in. 

1882.. 

December  18 

2 ft.-lO  in. 

1883.. 

January  12 

4 ft.-  5 in. 

1884.. 

January  4 

3 ft.-  4 in. 

1885.. 

December  16  and  17 

2 ft.-  1 in. 

1886  . 

December  4 and  5 

0 ft.-  0 in. 

1887.. 

December  26  and  27 

0.8  feet. 

188S 

1889.. 

February  27 

2.7  feet. 

1890. . 

December  30  and  31. . . . 

2.8  feet. 

1891. . 

December  6 

2.3  feet. 

1892.. 

December  27 

0.2  feet. 

RIVER  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  1892. 


St.  Louis  & New  Orleans  Anchor  Line  Steamer  City  ol  St.  Louis. 


The  year  1892  chronicles  another  season  of  unprofitable  results  to 
river  craft.  The  Biver  southward  was  closed  by  ice  on  January  1st, 
but  on  February  1st  navigation  was  resumed,  and  the  indications  were 
favorable  for  a large  business.  Freights  ivere  plenty,  both  for  local 
river  and  for  export  and  a large  tonnage  was  reported  for  February, 
March  and  April.  But  early  in  May  an  unusual  rise  in  the  upper 
rivers  set  in,  which  continued  for  nearly  three  months,  seriously  inter- 
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ferring  with  navigation  and  cutting  off  the  lucrative  business  from  the 
river  towns.  All  the  bottom  lauds  from  Keokuk  to  New  Orleans  were 
twice  overflowed,  causing  great  loss  and  destruction.  On  the  Missouri 
and  Illinois  the  same  condition  existed,  as  well  as  on  the  tributary 
streams  in  the  Southern  states.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the 
water  was  on  May  19th,  when  the  gauge  showed  36  feet,  or  6 feet  above 
danger  line. 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  GAUGE  READINGS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson,  C.  E.,  shows 
the  highest  and  lowest  stage  of  water  at  this  point  for  a series  of  years, 
as  taken  by  the  United  States  Gauge  Keeper,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.: 

Zero  of  gauge  = 378.97  feet  above  Mean  Gulf  Level  at  Biloxi. 


HIGHEST. 


Year. 

Day. 

Feet. 

1828 

1 

36.40 

1844.. 

June  28 

41.40 

1851  . 
1855 . . 

June  10 

36.70 

37.10 

1858. . 

1860. . 

June  15 

37.10 

1801 . . 

May  15 

25.47 

1862.. 

Apr.  26 

31.45 

1863.. 

Mar.  4-9 

18.02 

1864.. 

May  14 

20.33 

1865. . 

July  28 

26  81 

1866. . 

Apr.  25 

26.77 

1867.. 

May  1 

28.21 

1868.. 

May  14-15 

24.19 

1869.. 

July  24 

29.31 

1870.. 

Apr.  16 

26.21 

1871  . 

Mar.  17 

21.82 

1872.. 

June  12-14 

23.00 

1873.. 

Apr.  11 

25.45 

1874.. 

June  19-20 

18.40 

1875.. 

Aug.  3 

29.80 

1876.. 

May  10 

32.00 

1877.. 

•June  14 

26.60 

1878.. 

June  15 

25.75 

1879.. 

July  3 

21.15 

1880.. 

July  12 

25.50 

1881.. 

May  6 

33.65 

1882.. 

July  5-6  

32.20 

1883.. 

June  26 

34.80 

1884.. 

Apr.  9-10 

28.10 

1885.. 

June  17 

27.10 

1886.. 

May  13 

27.00 

1887. 

Apr.  3 

20.65 

18S8. . 

June  4 

29.28 

1889. 

June  1 

24.62 

1890.. 

July  1 

20.60 

1891 . 

1 Apr.  25 

23.40 

1892.. 

| May  19 

35.95 

LOWEST. 


Year. 

Day. 

Feet. 

1828.. 

1844- • 

1851. • 

1858- 

1860. . 

Dec.  27  

0.60 

1.33 

1861 . . 

Jan.  1 

1862.. 

Jan.  8 

3.48 

1863.. 

Dec.  21 

0.00 

1864. . 

Jan.  2 

1.22 

1865. . 

Feb.  1-2 

1.19 

1866.. 

Dec.  21 

5.79 

1867.. 

Dec.  19 

1.27 

1868.. 

Jan.  14 

0.85 

1869.. 

Jan.  2 

5.61 

1870.. 

Dec.  24 

5.26 

1871.. 

Dec.  21 

2.84 

1872. 

Dec.  4 

2.50 

1873.. 

( Nov.  30  l 

4.67 

j Dec.  12  ) 

1874. . 

Dec.  31 

2.80 

1875.. 

Jan.  3 

2.30 

1876. . 

Feb.  7 

5.00 

1877.. 

Oct.  4 

6.85 

1878.. 

5.65 

1879. . 

Dec.  26 

3-50 

1880. . 

Nov.  29 

2.80 

1881. . 

7.55 

1882.. 

2.85 

1883.. 

Jan.  12 

4 45 

1884.. 

Jan.  5 

3.15 

1885.. 

Dec.  15 

2.10 

1886. . 

Dec.  5 

1.45 

1887.. 

Dec.  27 

1.02 

1888. . 

3.30 

1889. . 

Oct.  20-30  

3.70 

1890.. 

Dec.  31 

2.80 

1891 . . 

Dec.  3 

2.60 

1892.. 

Dec.  24 

1.10 

Danger  line  reads  30  feet  on  gauge. 
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Following  the  high  water  period  came  as  equally  a disastrous  period 
of  low  water  extending  all  through  the  fall  months. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  hindrances  and  discour- 
agements the  volume  of  business  by  river  was  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year.  If  the  river  traffic  can  be  maintained  and  even 
increased  under  such  conditions,  what  will  the  result  be  when  the  river 
is  so  impi’oved  that  a navigable  channel  will  be  maintained  all  the  year 
round. 

The  tonnage  of  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


RIVER  TONNAGE  FOR  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 


Tons  received  by  steamboats  and  barges, 

“ “ “ rafts 

“ shipped  by  steamboats  and  barges,. 


1892.  1891.  1890. 

556,980  450,050  530,790 

130,210  142,090  132,940 

502,215  512,930  601,862 


Total 


1,189,415  1,105,070  1,265,592 


Ice  commenced  running  on  December  20th,  causing  a cessation  of 
navigation,  and  on  the  27th  the  river  was  closed  entirely.  The  river 
became  gorged  above  the  Eads  Bridge,  but  gave  way  below,  leaving  a 
clear  space  in  front  of  the  city,  which  was  kept  open  by  the  ferry 
boats  for  a time,  but  afterwards  the  river  was  entirely  closed  by  ice. 


St.  Louis  & Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company’s  Steamer 
Iloxie,  with  six  freight  barges  and  one  coal  barge,  passing  Memphis, 
February  17th,  1892.  Length  of  tow,  610  feet;  width  of  tow,  176  feet. 
Cargo,  8,566  tons,  comprising  122,500  bushels  corn  in  bulk,  150,500 
bushels  wheat  in  bulk,  and  15,532  bushels  coal. 
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Capt.  Austin  R.  Moore,  Treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  & Mississippi 
Valley  Transportation  Co.,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lower  river : 

“The  river  commerce  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  for  the 
season  of  1892  was  characterized  by  extremes,  both  in  point  of  business 
volume  and  navigation  facilities.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  export  wheat,  and  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  port  was  brought  into  commission  and  constantly  employed 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  On  or  about  May  15  navigation  interests 
were  confronted  with  a most  serious  obstacle  in  the  matter  of  flood,  af- 
fecting alike,  disastrously,  the  barges  and  regular  packet  lines  by  cut- 
ting off  the  former  from  elevator  loading  and  the  latter  from  effecting 
many  of  their  lower  river  landings. 

“The  flood  of  1844  reached  a higher  stage  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
neither  in  the  former  or  in  any  subsequent  year  has  such  an  ext  reme  flood 
mark  been  maintained  throughout  a period  of  such  duration — extend- 
ing, as  it  did,  from  May  15  to  July  15.  The  summer  months  were  noted 
for  a dearth,  amounting  almost  to  a suspension  of  river  traffic,  southward. 
The  fall  months  proved  very  little,  if  indeed  any,  better,  on  account  of  the 
other  extreme  of  low  water.  During  most  seasons  of  such  a continued 
low  stage  of  the  river,  hence  to  Cairo,  the  obstacle  could  in  some  meas- 
ure, although  at  increased  expense,  be  met  and  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
transfer  or  doubling-up  process  after  reaching  that  point.  This  year, 
however,  the  Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  have  uniformly 
held  back  their  support  until  very  late  in  the  season;  and  thus  it  has 
been  a long  drawn  out  battle  with  low  water  and  narrow  channels, 
even  as  far  south  as  Natchez. 

“The  annual  report  of  the  Exchange  is  a compilation  of  facts,  and,  if 
the  interests  of  river  transportation  be  entitled  to  a place  therein,  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  omit  the  fact  that  this  branch  of  the  city’s  com- 
merce has  been  pursued  at  a heavy  loss  for  fully  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve. 

“The  general  government,  however,  through  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  promises  in  the  near  future  to  afford  relief  by  dredging; 
and  for  this  purpose  a trial-boat  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Should  this  system  prove  a success — of  which  there  is  little  doubt — then 
your  river  report  for  1893  may  be  finished  up  with  some  lighter  shades.” 

Mr.  E.  M.  Dickey,  President  of  the  Diamond  Jo  Line,  says  of  the 
traffic  of  the  upper  Mississippi: 

“During  April  and  May  we  had  constant  rains  and  extreme  high 
water.  The  country  roads  were  practically  impassible  and,  in  conse- 
sequence,  the  business  of  these  two  months,  so  far  as  shipments  of 
grain  and  merchandise  was  concerned,  was  extremely  light.  From 
June  1 to  August  1 the  water  was  in  excellent  boating  stage  all  the 
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time  and  the  business  was  very  satisfactory.  From  August  1 until  the 
close  of  navigation  the  stage  of  water  was  only  fair,  the  southern  grain 
markets  were  low  and  shipments  of  grain  were  exceedingly  light. 

“Taking  the  season  through,  the  freight  business  shows  an  increase 
over  1891  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  passenger  business  an  increase 
of  about  45  per  cent.  The  lumber  trade  was  very  active  during  the  en- 
tire season  and  all  the  raft-boats  were  kept  exceedingly  busy.  On  ac- 
count of  the  good  boating  stage  they  were  enabled  to  handle  a much 
larger  quantity  of  logs  than  for  several  years  past. 

“It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  actual  figures  regarding  logs  and 
lumber  transported  at  this  time,  but  I am  certainly  safe  in  saying- 
that  the  business  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  for  1892  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  1890,  and  the  census  reports  for  that  year  show  the  business 
to  have  been  about  5,000,000  tons.” 

Mr.  E.  Ross  Powell,  of  the  St.  Louis,  Naples  & Peoria  Packet  Com- 
pany says: 

“The  business  of  the  Illinois  river  for  1892  was  considerably  impaired 
by  the  long  continued  overflow,  entirely  destroying  an  estimated  acre- 
age of  75,000  acres.  The  general  business  of  the  river,  however,  was 
fully  up  to  the  average,  showing  large  gains  in  shipment  of  general  mer- 
chandise out  of  St.  Louis. 

“The  St.  Louis,  Naples  & Peoria  Packet  Company,  with  their  largely 
increased  facilities,  expect  a favorable  return  for  1893.” 

Mr.  Tom  Penuiston,  Agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Transportation  Com- 
pany, makes  the  following  report  of  the  business  on  the  Missouri 
River: 

‘ The  Missouri  River  business  for  the  year  1892  was  largely  in  excess  of 
the  preceeding  year.  The  Kansas  City  Transportation  Company  placed 
two  large  steamers,  A.  L.  Mason  and  State  of  Kansas,  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  continuing  in  the  trade 
until  August  18,  when  compelled  to  withdrew  on  account  of  low  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  high  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  low  water  in  early  fall,  the  volume  of  business  was  large.  The 
lower  end  of  the  river  was  represented  by  the  steamers  Benton  and  J. 
F.  Furguson,  both  boats  were  well  patronized,  both  in  up  and  down 
trips.” 

Mr.  John  E.  Massengale,  Traffic  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  & Tennes- 
see River  Packet  Company,  makes  the  following  report: 

“Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  asking  for  short  notice  on 
Tennessee  River  traffic  for  your  1892  publication,  will  say  that  the  year 
1892  was  the  poorest  and  least  profitable  of  any  within  my  recollection 
to  the  steamboat  interests  in  general.  First,  we  had  the  Spring  floods, 
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then  the  strikes,  followed  shortly  after  by  low  water.  While  the  boats 
of  our  individual  line,  being  specially  adapted  to  use  in  low  water, 
have  done  fairly  well,  yet  nothing  like  as  well  as  during  1891.  Our 
trade  has  steadily  increased  in  volume,  our  grocery,  dry  goods,  boot 
and  shoe  trade  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Tennessee,  show  a material  in- 
crease over  1891,  our  product  of  lumber,  cotton,  peanuts,  tanbark  and 
stock  show  a considerable  increase  from  Tennessee  River  to  St.  Louis. 
We  attribute  the  loss  in  revenue  to  the  great  disadvantage  we  were  under 
n handling  the  business,  from  the  various  causes  given  you  above.” 

DEPTH  OF  CHANNEL  SOUTHWARD. 

Capt.  James  Good  reports  the  stage  of  the  river  out  to  Cairo  and 


from  Cairo  south,  during  1892,  as  follows: 


January  1 to  10  

. . 9 feet. 

July 

25  to  31 

it 

1 to  10  

..15  “ 

Feh’y. 

1 to  15 

..9  “ 

10  to  31 

if 

15  to  29 

..  12 

Sept. 

< ( 

1 to  15 

..7  “ 

1 to  80 

15  to  30 

..6  “ 

April 

1 to  30 

..  18  “ 

Oct. 

1 to  31 

..  5X  “ 

May. 

1 to  10 

Nov. 

1 to  25 

10  to  31  

..20  “ 

«( 

25  to  30 

..  5K  “ 

June 

1 to  20 . .. 

Dec, 

1 to  10 

..4  “ 

20  to  30 

..30  “ 

“ 

10  to  20 

..5  “ 

July 

1 to  25  

< ( 

20  to  31,  Closed  by  Ice. . 

STAGE  OF  WATER  FROM  CAIRO  SOUTHWARD. 

January  1 to  31  

. . 25  feet. 

August  10  to  31 

Feb’v. 

1 to  29 

..  25  “ 

Sept. 

1 to  15  

..18  “ 

March 

1 to  31 

..  25  “ 

it 

15  to  30 

..13  “ 

April 

1 to  30 

..30  “ 

Oct. 

1 to  31 

..  9 % “ 

May 

1 to  31  

..35  “ 

Nov. 

1 to  30  

June 

1 to  30 

Dec. 

1 to  10 

..  5 K “ 

July 

1 to  31 

• i 

10  to  31 

..  12  “ 

August 

1 to  10 

..30  “ 

For  the  past  twenty-three  seasons  navigation  southward  has  been  sus- 
pended on  account  of  ice,  as  follows: 


Winter  1865-66,  from  December  15th  to  January  12th 27  days 

“ 1866-67,  “ December  26th  to  February  3d 38  “ 

“ 1867-68,  “ January  8th  to  February  18th 40  “ 

“ 1868-69,  open  all  winter. 

“ 1869-70,  from  December  21st  to  December  28th 7 “ 

“ 1870-71,  “ December  21st  to  January  23d 32  “ 

“ 1871-72,  “ December  1st  to  18th,  and  from  January  30th  to  Feb.  24th 42  “ 

“ 1872-73,  from  November  29th  to  January  20th 51  “ 

“ 1873-74,  open  all  winter. 

Winter  1874-75,  from  December  30th  to  February  27th... 58  “ 

“ 1875-76,  open  all  winter. 

“ 1876-77,  from  December  8th  to  February  5th 58  “ 

“ 1877-78,  open  all  winter. 

“ 1878-79,  from  December  16th  to  January  29th  and  Febniary  14th  to  17th. ...  46  “ 

“ 1879-80,  from  December  17th  to  December  31st  inclusive 15  “ 

“ 1880-81,  from  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  5,  and  from  Dec.  7 to  14,  and  from  Dec,  24  to 

Feb.  18 78  “ 

“ 1881-82,  open  ali  winter. 

“ 1882-83,  from  Dec.  7 to  23,  and  from  Jan.  1 to  Feb.  13 29  “ 

“ 1883-84,  from  Dec.  18  to  Feb.  5 48  “ 

“ 1884-85 . from  Dec.  19th  to  30th,  and  35  days  In  January  and  February 47  “ 

“ I880-86,  from  Dec.  10  to  Dec.  23,  and  from  Jan.  7th  to  Feb.  16th 55  “ 

Winter  1886-87,  from  Dec.  1 to  Dec.  14,  and  from  Dec.  24  to  Jan.  27 49  “ 

“ 1887-88,  from  Dec.  19  to  Jan.  31 43  “ 

“ 1888-89,  open  all  winter. 

“ 1889-90,  open  all  winter. 

“ 1890-91,  probability  of  remaining  open  all  winter. 

“ 1891-92,  from  January  9tli  to  February  1st. 23  “ 

“ 1892-93,  from  Dec.  20th  to “ 
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Highest  and  Lowest  Stages  of  Water  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  each  Month  of  the  Year  1892. 


Summary  of  the  St.  Louis  Weather  Bureau  River  Gauge 
Readings  for  the  Year  1892. 


Month. 

Highest. 

1 

| Date. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

January 

ft.  10  ths. 

10  4 

28 

ft.  10  ths. 

2 9 

11 

February 

17 

5 

21 

6 

7 

1 

March 

18 

6 

10 

12 

0 

23 

April 

26 

8 

7,8 

17 

4 

1 

May 

36 

0 

19 

20 

2 

4 

June 

34 

8 

5 

26  2 

23,  24 

July 

31 

1 

8,  9 

19 

0 

31 

August  

18 

8 

1 

9 

5 

29,  30,  31 

September. 

9 

6 

1 

6 

8 

30 

October 

6 8 

1,  2 

5 

0 

18,  19,  24,25 

November 

6 

1 

1 

4 

3 

30 

December 

5 

6 

11,  12 

0 2 

27 

Highest  stage  of  water  during  year  36.0  feet. 

Lowest  “ “ “ “ 0.2  “ 

Absolute  range 35.8  “ 

Greatest  monthly  range 15.8  “ 

Least  “ “ 1.8  “ 

Mean  Range 11.8  “ 


STEAMERS  AND  BARGES 


Permanently  and  temporarily  enrolled  at  the  Port  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1892. 


No.  of  Vessels. 

Perm,  enrolled  steam  (wood) 101 

“ “ barges  “ 89 

“ “ steam  (iron)  4 

Tern.  “ “ (wood) 2 

Perm,  licensed  steam,  under  20  tons — 8 

“ “ “ “ t(  ....  1 
Barges  “ under  20  tons 5 


Grand  Total  210  Vessels.  130,611.75  129,796.13 

Steamers  belonging  to  this  port,  inspected  during  the  year  1892 128 


Gross  Tonnage. 
41,080.83 
87,542.09 
1,690.29 
82.44 
143.27 
24.12 
48.71 


Net  Tonnage. 
40,419.55 
87,451.25 
1,667.09 
80.50 
115.80 
13.23 
48.71 
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rH 
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Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June ... 

July 

August 

September.  . . 

October 

November 

December 

0 River  frozen.  -f-  Gauge  covered  with 
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ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  STEAMBOATS  AND  BARGES, 189-2. 


arrivals. 


1892. 

Upp’r 

Miss. 

Low’r 

Miss. 

8 

12 

50 

42 

75 

April 

71 

77 

(>9 

64 

li!4 

57 

139 

55 

158 

68 

128 

62 

109 

63 

87 

50 

33 

26 

Total 

960 

647 

Illl-  Mis-  | 
nois.  souri. 


Ohio. 


Cumb!  Total 


& 

Tenn 


Stmrs 


Barg's 
C’lB’s 
& Sc’s 


Tons  of 
Freight 
Received 




2 

10 

11 

8 

2 

i 

9 

82 

71 

9? 

8 

5 

17 

169 

156 

33 

13 

5 

13 

204 

161 

21 

9 

1 

11 

183 

103 

19 

9 

1 

12 

202 

118 

20 

17 

o 

11  214 

73 

14 

2S 

i 

12 

281 

72 

18 

i 

S 

249 

91 

8 

16 

6 

202 

101 

8 

4 

156 

92 

l 

7 

4 

D 

41 

171 

U9 

17 

1 

109 

1 2,053 

1,090 

2,215 

23,720 

55,080 

88,185 

G7.9S5 

70,110 

57,555 

59,275 

44,070 

40,815 

34,705 

13,265 


Tons  ot 
Lumber 
and  logs 
by  raft 
receiv’d 
from 
upper 
Mlssi’p. 

7,900 

2,960 

22,275 

16,815 

29.025 

29.100 

19,885 

2,260 


556,980  I 130,220 


DEPARTURES. 


1892. 


Upp'r 

Miss. 


Low’r 

Miss. 


January. . . . 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July  

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


15 

49 

76 

79 

99 

139 

161 

125 

111 

83 

31 


9631  668 


Illin- 

ois. 

Mis- 

souri. 

| 

Tenn. 

Ohio 

White 
Eed  & 
O’ch’a 

7 

i 

5 

23 

9 

in 

i 

82 

12 

7 

20 

8 

9 

17 

8 

10 



19 

15 

7 

14 

23 

9 

16 

28 

6 

S 

10 

5 

7 

9 

6 

8 

5 

163 

131 

| 79 

3 

8 

80 

175 

200 

172 

188 

243 

273 

241 

196 

161 

76 


Tons 

Sliip’d 

3,090 

50,530 

92,315 

88,775 

39,660 

25,410 

43,955 

59,630 

38,195 

30,015 

21,025 

9,615 


1 2,013  502,215 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


Years. 


1892.. 

1891. . 
1890  . 

1889.. 
1888  . 

1887.. 
1886  . 

1885.. 

1884.. 
1883  . 

1882. . 
1881. 
1880 . 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1876 
1875. 
1874. 
1873 


— 

ARRIVALS 

| 

Tons  of 

Boats. 

Barges. 

Freight 

Received. 

, 2053 

1090 

556,980 

1881 

1019 

410,050 

1927 

1274 

530,790 

2195 

1474 

543,990 

2079 

1244 

597,955 

1 2361 

1272 

652,880 

2087 

1269 

570,205 

1878 

1»30 

4 i 9, 065 

2048 

999 

520,350 

2240 

1185 

629,225 

2537 

1310 

802,080 

2426 

1525 

852,410 

1 2S71 

1821 

893,860 

j 2360 

1471 

688,970 

2322 

1291 

714,700 

2150 

660 

644,485 

2122 

683 

6S8,755 

2201 

743 

663,525 

2332 

951 

732,765 

. ! 2316 

| 1020 

810.055 

Tons  of 
Lumb’r&L’gs 
I by  Raftree’d. 


130,220 

142,090 

132,940 

127,695 

130,855 

213,165 

200,785 

217,860 

240,330 

231,285 

271,490 

356,020 

198,315 


DEPARTURES. 

Tons  of 

Years . 

Boats.  | 

Freight 

Shipped. 

1892 

2013 

502,215 

1891 

1845 

512,930 

1890 

1910 

017, 9S5 

18S9 

2211 

712,700 

1888 

2076 

510,115 

1887 

2328 

637,060 

1886 

2102 

561,895 

1885 

1828 

534,175 

1834 

2018 

514,910 

1883 

2140 

6 1 7 j 34o 

1882 

2487 

769,905 

1881 

2340 

884,025 

1880 

2866 

1,038,350 

1879 

2392 

676,445 

1878 

2348 

614,675 

1877  

2156 

597,676 

600,225 

1876 

2118 

1875 

2223 

639,095 

. 1874 

2364 

707,325 

1873 

2303 

783,256 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


RIVER  TONNAGE  RY  MONTHS. 

Receipts  by  River  in  Tons,  1892. 


Months. 


January. . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June  

July 

August... . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


Total. 


Upper  Miss. 

Lower  Miss. 

CD 

'o 

a 

Missouri. 

6 

O 

G 

S 

H 

§ 

5 

Lumber  & Logs 

I3y  Raft. 

Total  Tons. 

1 ,605 

610 

2,215 

620 

9,305 

380 

100 

9,110 

4,205 



23^720 

3,630 

14,040 

3,615 

620 

23,825 

9,350 

65,080 

12,430 

17,200 

22,870 

1,570 

25,780 

8,275 

7,900 

96 ,085 

14,870 

19,905 

7,350 

1,1011 

19,265 

5,495 

2,960 

70,945 

21,450 

18,030 

4,405 

1,665 

18,000 

5.96U 

22,275 

92,385 

15,005 

31,340 

3,525 

2,650 

950 

4,025 

16,815 

74,370 

10,195 

29,375 

2,500 

2,820 

5,385 

29,025 

88, 300 

16,205 

21,935 

1,605 

1,840 

2,485 

29,100 

73,170 

16,700 

20,240 

1,770 

650 

1,365 

19,885 

GO, 700 

12,400 

2,780 

19,950 

8,960 

1,270 

230 

50 

1,035 

1,295 

2,200 

36,965 

13,265 

135,435 

212,545 

49,520 

13,065 

96,930 

49,485 

130,220 

687,200 

TONS  OF  FREIGHT  SHIPPED  BY  RIVER,  1892. 


1S92, 


January.... 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

J uly 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December  . . 


Total 


Upper 

Miss. 

Lower 

Miss. 

3,090 

48,830 

2,305 

85,670 

16,015 

69,015 

7,460 

27, 375 

5,030 

13,170 

4,170 

32,070 

6,735 

45,475 

3 , 585 

26,055 

3,655 

19,09  > 

1,960 

15,595 

680 

7,200 

51,595 

392,635 

Illinois 

River. 

Mias’ri 

River. 

35 

1,140 

555 

485 

1 575 

830 

2,215 

1,240 

3,125 

905 

4,7S0 

630 

4,140 

950 

5,520 

720 

5,240 

820 

1,355 

950 

7,755 

29,455 

Ohio 

River. 


1,000 


1,000 


Tenn. 

River. 

White, 
Red  & 
O’cb’ta 
Rivers. 

Total 

Tons. 

3 090 

] ,665 

50,530 

1,645 

92,315 

1.6S5 

88,775 

1,780 

39,660 

2,845 



25,410 

2,030 

43, 955 

2,650 

59,630 

2,085 

38,195 

1,310 

30,015 

1,295 

21,025 

675 

iio 

9,615 

19,665 

110 

502,215 
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SHIPMENT  OF  BULK  GRAIN  BY  RIVER  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

DURING  1892. 


Date. 


Jan  . 
Feb. 


Name  of  Boat, 


Corn  | Wheat 
bn.  bu. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


4 

.10 
“ ..10 
“ ..19 
June  2 
“ .13 
“ . 23 
July.  2 
- ..11 
“ ..16 
i * _ 2.3 

“ !!3o 


14,000 


50,000 

64,920 

50.000 
145,500 

47,735 

91,445 

43.000 


Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillou  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . . . 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

SidneyDillon  and  barges.... 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges | 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges i 

E.  M.  Norton  and  barges 

J ay  Gould  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges j 

E.  M.  Norton  and  barges j 

Geo.  Lysle  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Geo.  Lysle  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

E.  M.  Norton  and  barges 

SidneyDillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

L.  Houck  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

H.  Lourey  and  barges  

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

E ."M  . Norton  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

E.  M.  Norton  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges 

Future  City  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges  . . 

Jno.  Gilmore  and  barges 

Henry  Lourey  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges j 149,561 

H.  M.  Hoxie  and  barges 

S.  H.  H.  Clark  and  barges | 

Future  City  and  barges ! 21,116 

My  Choice  and  barges ; 

Jno.  Gilmore  and  barges 

Henry  Lourey  and  barges  . . ! 94,400 

H.  M.  Hoxie  and  barges ; 

S.  H.  H.  Clark  and  barges. . . J 

Oakland  and  barges [ 


48,017 

89,765 

85,696 

100,500 

50,550 

89,854 

46, ooo ; 

105,6401, 

104,000 

93,300: 

iio'.sio  . 
145,979, 
55,400' 
49,373 
95,000l 
153,143; 

' 97 020  , 
109, 033  i 
43,440 
107,000, 
74,858 
152,049 
95,760 


74.000 

65.000 
62,500 

104,200 

83,100 

136,800 

134.500 
S2,416 

124,660 

133,233 

144,244 

100,00(1 

146,830 

145.500 
i / , 33o 
63,250 
99,925 


47,395 

50,999 

80,270 

87,321 

8S,673 

46,030 

39,456 

45,347 

47,000 

36,869 

96,418 


Oats. 

bu. 


41,056 

51,000 

136,733 


44,599 

’ioi|938 


77,522 


33,951 

50,783 

24,855 


46,003 

44,794 

80,014 

30,000 

135,391 


Tons 

bulk 

grain. 


Tons 

other 

freight. 


220 

950 

,875 

,125 

,195 

,105 

,035 

,865 

,740 

995 

,265 

,000 

.285 

365 

720 

,715 

,395 

,365 

757 

090 

,630 

619 
005 
,895 
,480 

175 

,825 

620 

; iso 

,960 
,145 
140 
,100 
,925 
.425 
,550 
,440 
2,820 
4,285 
2,325 
2,715 
3,053 
2,235 
4 , 520 
2,840 
4, 257 
2,680 
4,190  , 


960 


695 


870 


1,120 


1,148 


1,136 


1,050 


925 


1,027 


1,000 

1,188 

1,270 


590 


,360 

,510 

,400 

900 

,062 


1 , S75 
1,415 
830 
1,010 
1,360 
1,960 
1,150 
1,425 
1,443 


Total 

Tons. 


2,220 
1 950 
1,875 
3,125 
3,155 
4,105 
4,035 
3,560 
3,740 
3,995 
4,265 
3,870 
4, 285 
4,365 

4.840 

3.715 
4,395 
4,365 
3,905 
4,090 
3,630 
3,755 
4,005 
3,895 
3,480 
4 175 
2,825 

3.620 
4, ISO 
4,010 
4,145 
4,140 
5,025 
3,925 
5,425 

1 .550 
4,440 

2.620 
4,285 
2,325 

2.715 
4,080 
2,235 
4,520 

3.840 
5 , 445 
3,950 
4,190 
1,875 
1,415 
1,420 
1,1(10 
2,720 
7,470 

3.550 
2,325 
5,505 
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SHIPMENT  OP  BULK  GRAIN  BY  BARGES  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 
DURING  1892 — Continued. 


Date. 


. 

Name  of  Towboat. 

1 

Wheat 

bu. 

Oats. 

bu. 

Tons 

bulk 

grain. 

'Tons 

other 

freight. 

Sept.. 


Aug..  4 
“ ..  8 
“ ..9 
“ ..10 
“ ..12 
“ . .12 
“ ..13 
“ ..13, 
“ ..20 
“ . .20 
“ . .26 
“ . .28 
“ ...29' 
8 
3 
10 
.10 
.14 
.17 
.22 
.‘25 
.30 
..  1 
. 5 
8, 

.12; 
.15 
.17 
.25 
.20 
.31 
3 
5 

“ ..8 
“ ..13 
“ ..16 
“ ..19; 
..21 
“ .24 

“ ’.'.2s; 

• t ..29 

Dee. . 5 
“ ..10 
“ ..12 


Oct. 


Nov. 


My  Choice  and  barges 

J no.  Gilmore  and  barges  . 
Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

H.  Lowrey  and  barges 

E.  M.  Norton  and  barges. . 

H.  M.  Hoxie  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.. 
S.  II.  II.  Clark  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Jay  Gould  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.,  . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.  . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges,. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges.. 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges, . 

My  Choice  and  barges 

Sidney  Dillon  and  barges. . 


41,523 

37.931 


59,487 

20,103 


18,700 

30,215 

16,8110 

20,802 

16.0S3 


28,486 

35,206 


Grand  Total. 


1,110,620 

422,900 


Total 3,228,645 

Via  Belmont  & Cairo..  Jan’y 886,430 

Feb " 

March  ... 

April. ..  . 

July 

Aug  

Sept 

Dec 


114,592 


5,763,187 


118,535 

68,965 

105,(100 

102,550 

Gl,760 

69.000 
106,495 

35.000 
100,094 

33,365 

70,618 

53,466 

67,176 

66,439 

39,465 

60,535 

62,375 

44,831 

60,791 


65,390 

19,160 


35,166 

34,070 


33,918 

*26  j 77  6 
14,500 


15,112 

42,700 

43,650 

17.200 

43.200 

30.500 
42,615 

15.500 


13,876 


5,149, 

669 

109, 

51, 

64, 

45, 

81, 

19 

414, 


703 

221 

022 

084 

000 

000 

000 

000 

764 


6,662,799 


36,857 


36,857 


3,555 

2,070 

3,150 

3,080 

3,025 

3,130 

3,195 

1,050 

3.000 

1.000 
2,120 
1,60: 
2,015 

2,582 

1,180 

1,815 

1,870 

1,312 

1,825 


1,960 
575 
1,665 
564 
1 ,055 
1,020 


523 

1,860 

470 

1,385 

885 


425 

1,280 

1,310 

518 

1,300 

915 

1,280 

465 

800 

1,400 


246,979 

44,900 

36,170 

16,440 

1,420 

1,350 

2,430 

520 

15,650 


36,857;  365,859 


1,135 


1,455 

’590 

"’438 


793 

585 


873 

1,660 


1,110 

’i*2ie 


1,270 

1,462 


875 


870 


1,542 


1,300 

270 


42,301 


42,301 


Total 

Tons. 


3,555 

3,205 

3,150 

3,080 

3,025 

3,130 

3,195 

2,505 

3,000 

1,590 

2,120 

2,040 

2,015 

3,375 

1,765 
1,815 
1,870 
2,215 
1,825 
1,660 
1 ,960 
1,685 
1,665 
1,780 
1,055 
1,020 
1,270 
1,985 
1,860 
1,315 
1,385 
885 
870 
425 
.1,230 
1,310 
2, 060 
1,300 
915 
1,280 
1,765 
1,070 
1,400 


289,280 
44,900 
36, 170 
16,440 
1,420 
1,350 
2,430 
520 
15,650 

408,160 
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SHIPMENTS  BY  NEW  ORLEANS  BOATS  AND  BARGES  FOR 

THREE  YEARS. 


ARTICLES. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

164 

144 

348 

2,570 

1,892 

2,503 

16,226 

41 

22,973 

38,276 

4 

39 

20,260 

253,864 

1,831,163 

2,028 

1,105 

9,377 

34,671 

46,507 

70,746 

8 

1 

5 

58,930 

96,984 

152,903 

3,228,645 

1,482,731 

8,717,850 

77,622 

80,905 

133,697 

2,054 

2 



262,944 

222,329 

330,300 

Hay,  Tons 

409 

754 

956 

244 

243 

704 

5 

23 

24 

Hominy  and  grits,  Bbls 

20,410 

23,978 

40,247 

3,497 

5,896 

6,279 

Hams,  Lbs 

81,676 

85,194 

131,926 

Meats,  Lbs  

1,325,714 

1,143,318 

1,789,865 

Lard,  Lbs 

7,450,298 

6,869,290 

8,116,580 

15,845 

403,173 

95.649 

257,728 

Oats  in  Bulk,  Bu 

Onions,  Pkgs  

36,857 

86 

89,960 

153 

270 

Potatoes,  Pkgs 

Rye,  Sacks 

463 

120 

245 

42 

656 

1,036 

45,600 

359,194 

220 

Tobacco,  Manfd.  Lbs  

15,794 

7,473 

36,757 

Wheat,  Sacks 

51 

207 

418 

5,149,708 

6,940,215 

1,409,440 

443 

402 

1,046 

1,124,415 

1,050,481 

1,184,295 

153,979 

87,887 

189,651 

Total  Tons 

3 15,605 

331,850 

418,400 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


SHIPMENTS  BY  MEMPHIS,  VICKSBURG  AND  NATCHEZ 
BOATS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


ARTICLES. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Apples,  barrels 

1,174 

35,423 

13,072 

59 

1,112 

34,003 

56,233 

234 

2,926 

33,127 

40,349 

577 

Ale  and  Beer,  packages 

Bagging,  pieces 

Barley,  sacks 

Barley,  bushels..... 

Barbed-wire,  lbs 

1,090,958 

34,268 

8,429 

52 

80,324 

2,034,106 

31,540 

26,393 

34 

144,563 

879,045 

94,761 

39,533 

77 

119,403 

Butter,  lbs 

Bran,  sacks 

Cattle,  head 

Corn,  sacks 

Corn  in  bulk,  bushels 

Corn  Meal,  barrels 

117,909 

5 

157,012 

201,964 

Cotton,  bales 

Cotton  Seed  Meal,  tons 

270 

173,970 

3,488 

1,834 

181 

4,778 

7,507 

791,112 

13,066,078 

1,338,629 

362 

123,234 

Egas,  packages 

60 

61,205 

1,715 

1,577 

42 

3,324 

6,301 

222,152 

6,566,373 

985,443 

56 

131, 35S 
2,675 
1,545 
82 
3,466 
5,738 
491,238 
11,089,187 
1,284,463 
50 

116,009 

Flour,  barrels 

Hay,  tons 

Horses  and  Mules,  head 

Hogs,  head 

Hominy  and  Grits,  barrels 

Pork,  bairels 

Hams,  lbs 

Meats,  lbs  

Lard,  lbs 

Malt,  sacks 

Oats,  sacks 

63,012 

Oats  in  bulk,  bushels 

Onions,  packages 

3,170 

14,188 

260 

3,357 

12,359 

381 

2,246  ' 
13,365 
1,378 

Potatoes,  packages 

Rye,  sacks 

Rye  in  bulk,  bushels 

Sheep,  head 

2 

160 

6 

Tallow,  lbs 

Tobacco,  hhds 

38 

247,500 

938 

2 

242,185 

370 

489,363 

173 

Tobacco,  manuTd  lbs 

Wheat,  sacks 

Wheat  in  bulk,  bushels. 

Whiskey,  barrels 

2,319 

458,611 

747,855 

3,023 

495,717 

872,774 

2,909 

536,637 

1,091,650 

White  Lead,  lbs 

Merchandise  and  Sundries,  packages... 

Total  tons 

77,065 

112,420 

125,405 
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SHIPMENTS  BY  TENNESSEE  RIVER  BOATS  FOR 
THREE  YEARS. 


ARTICLES. 

1892 

1S91 

1890 

Apples,  Bbls  | 

197 

197 

166 

Ale  and  Beer,  Pkgs i 

613 

1,344' 

980 

Bagging,  Pieces 

1,070 

1,383 

1,694 

Barbed  Wire,  Lbs 

108,063 

88,061 

93,665 

Barley,  Sacks 

27 

53 

Butter,  Lbs 

944 

1,509 

210 

Bran,  Sacks  

2,047 

5,200 

7,850 

8 



1 

Corn, Sacks  

28,698 

50,297 

7,110 

Corn  in  Bulk,  Bu 

20,000 

Corn  Meal,  Bbls 

1,533 

4,774 

3,774 

Cotton,  Bales 

Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Tons 

Eggs , Pkgs 

3 

Flour,  Bbls  

16,052 

20,532 

24,628 

Hay,  Tons  

155 

336 

609 

Horses  and  Mules,  Head 

262 

232 

393 

Hogs,  Head  

Hominy  and  Grits,  Bbls  

218 

401 

104 

Pork,  Ebls  

81 

761 

15 

Hams,  Lbs  

37,939 

125,991 

66,878 

Meats,  Lbs 

786,515 

900,197 

680,571 

Lard,  Lbs 

48,245 

95 , 525 

49,008 

Malt,  Sacks  

Oats,  Sacks  

21,610 

47,317 

20,625 

Onions,  Pkgs 

260 

235 

250 

Potatoes,  Pkgs 

1,046 

832 

769 

Rye,  Sacks 

57 

69 

325 

Sheep,  Head 

Tallow,  Lbs 

1,651 

535 

Tobacco,  Hhds  

121 

24 

Tobacco,  Lbs 

31,637 

35,348 

32,071 

Wheat,  Sacks  

2 

56 

668 

Wheat  in  Bulk,  Bu 

12.000 

Whiskey,  Bbls  

105 

237 

167 

White  Lead,  Lbs 

128,899 

120,215 

71,884 

Merchandise  and  Sundries,  Pkgs 

168,168 

252,225 

193,083 

20,050 


23,215  15,675 


Total  Tons 
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Hay  per  100  ibs. 
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•del  Hs 
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Average  rate  of  freight  on  wheat  in  cents  per  bushel.  1892.  1891.  1890  1889.  1888.  1887. 

St.  Louis  to  Liverpool  via  New  Orleans 14  15|  14  1-3  17  1-3  151  14.8 

“ “ via  rail  to  New  York 21  23.55  21.48  24.97  22.95  24.8 
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175,442 

210,313 

51,000 

103,000 

i 

985,746 

2,066,219 

1,460,800 

434,900 

557.000 
239,100 
200,757 

438.000 
253,772 

287.000 
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ACCIDENTS  ON  WESTERN  RIVERS  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1892. 


Jan.  1 — Steamer  Patrol  sank  at  Commerce,  Tenn. ; was  raised. 

Jan.  1 — Steamer  Rowena  Lee  was  disabled  by  high  winds  at  Mem- 

phis, Tenn. 

Jan.  3 — Steamer  Charles  Clark  sank  a coal  flat  near  Louisville,  Ky. ; 

loss  $1,200. 

Jan.  5— Steamer  Little  Eagle  No.  2 ran  into  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 
R.  R.  bridge;  slight  damage. 

Jan.  7 — Steamer  Era  No.  10  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Boeuf  River, 

La. ; loss  $6,000. 

Jan.  13 — Mississippi  River  closed  by  ice  gorge,  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

Jan.  14 — Steamers  C.  B.  Bryan  and  Rowena  Lee  collided  at  Memphis; 
damage  slight. 

Jan.  15 — A sand  barge  caught  fire  in  St.  Louis  harbor;  loss  $500. 

Jan.  15 — Steamer  Mary  Houston,  having  in  tow  a wharf  boat  loaded 
with  freight,  struck  the  Cincinnati,  bridge,  knocking  down 
her  chimneys  and  pilot  house  and  sinking  the  wharf  boat; 
loss  $4,000. 

Jan.  18 — Steamer  Boaz  sank  a coal  boat  in  Lake  Providence ; loss 

$1,200. 

Jan.  19 — The  steam  tug  Ghent  struck  the  canal  lock  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
sinking  her  tow  of  one  barge ; loss  $2,000. 

Jan.  20 — The  towboat  Smoky  City  struck  the  railroad  bridge  at  Cairo, 
sinking  four  flats  of  coal;  loss  $20,000. 

Jan.  24 — The  tow  boat  Geo.  W.  Stone  sprung  a leak  and  sank  at 
Cairo,  drowning  one  man  ; loss  $35,000. 

Feb.  14 — The  steam  tug  Theseus,  towing  a barge  of  corn,  was  struck 
by  high  winds  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  barge  swamped ; total 
loss  to  boat  and  cargo,  valued  at  $3,000. 

Feb.  14 — The  transfer  boat  Vice-President  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Cape  Girardeau ; loss  $30,000. 

Feb.  14 — The  ferry  boat  Jno.  C.  Abbott  caught  fire  at  Madison;  dam- 
age $500. 

Feb.  15 — Steamer  Eugenia  struck  a snag  near  Helena,  Ark.,  and  sank  ; 
was  raised. 

Feb.  16 — The  barge  Fannie,  loaded  with  railroad  ties,  was  wrecked  by 
high  winds  in  the  Ohio  River  near  Brooklyn ; loss  $4,000 
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Feb.  24 — Steamer  Tom.  Hess  sunk  iu  White  River ; cause  unknown; 
loss  $5,000. 

Feb.  26 — The  steam  tug  Mariner  sank  in  the  Louisville  canal;  was 
raised. 

Mar.  6 — Steamer  Belmont  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  AVhite 
River;  loss  $10,000. 

Mar.  9 — Steamer  Josie  D.  Harkins  was  totally  destroyed  by  tire  in 
Little  River;  loss  $8,000. 

Mar.  9 — Steamer  Geo.  Strecker  sank  in  Green  River ; cause  unknown ; 

Loss  $20,000. 

Mar.  21 — A coal  boat  and  12,000  bushels  of  coal  sank  at  Bird’s  Point, 
Mississippi  River;  loss  $3,000. 

Mar.  21 — Steamer  Golden  Rule  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Cin- 
cinnati; loss  $75,000;  six  lives  were  lost.  The  fire  also 
destroyed  a wharf  boat  and  cargo;  loss  $25,000. 

Apr.  6— The  tow  boat  Joe  Gould  blew  out  a cylinder  head  in  Lower 
Mississippi  River,  killing  one  man. 

Apr.  9 — The  steamer  Benton  struck  the  St.  Charles  Bridge;  slight 
damage. 

Apr.  10 — The  tow  boat  Louis  Houck  ran  a barge  of  railroad  ties  into  a 
snag  at  St.  Alary’s  ; loss  $3,000. 

Apr.  13 — The  tow  boat  Joe  AVilliams  struck  the  Cairo  Bridge,  sinking 
three  barges  of  coal ; loss  $4,000. 

Apr.  14 — Steamer  Ed.  Durant  ran  into  the  bank  near  Ashport  in  the 
Ohio  River  and  sank.  Loss  $10,000. 

Apr.  15 — Steamer  Joe  Peters  sank  in  Arkansas  River;  was  raised. 

Apr.  17 — Steamer  A.  L.  Mason  collided  with  a sand  boat  at  Kansas 
City;  slight  damage. 

Apr.  18 — Steamer  Belle  Crooks  sank  in  the  Red  River;  cause  un- 
known ; loss  $4,000. 

Apr.  20 — The  tow  boat  AATn.  AFagner  was  wrecked  in  a whirl  pool  in 
the  Kanawha  River;  loss  $5,000. 

Apr.  27 — The  tow  boat  Irene  ran  into  the  Bank  at  Hickman,  Ky., 
knocking  down  her  chimneys  and  damaging  some  of  her 
timbers;  loss  $500. 

May  1 — The  Steamer  City  of  Clarksville  sank  in  the  Kentucky  River ; 

was  raised. 

May  3 — Steamer  Robt.  Lawson  struck  a snag  and  sank  in  the  Arkan- 
sas River;  Loss  $6,000. 

May  12 — The  tow  boats  Sam  Brown  and  Twilight  sank  seven  coal 
boats  near  Pittsburgh  ; loss  $10,000. 

May  19 — The  tow  boat  Diamond  was  blown  into  the  Memphis  eleva- 
tor by  high  winds;  damages  $25,000. 

May  26 — Steamer  J.  S.  Morgan  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  at 
Cairo,  111. 
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June  3 — Steamer  Jno.  Matthews  struck  a bridge  Pier  at  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  and  sank;  two  lives  reported  lost;  boat  and  cargo 
valued  at  $15,000. 

June  15 — Steamers  Ben  Hur  and  Volunteer  collided  near  Pittsburgh; 
slight  damage. 

June  29 — Steamer  J.  M.  Bowell  sprung  a leak  and  sank  at  Pittsburgh ; 
was  raised. 

July  7 — Tow  boat  Irene  sank  in  Kentucky  River;  loss  $5,000. 

July  9 — Steamer  General  Miles  sank  in  Sunflower  River;  loss  $4,500. 

July  12 — The  excursion  steamer  Frankie  Folsom  was  wrecked  by 
high  winds  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  twelve  lives  lost ; boat  valued 
at  $4,000. 

July  16 — Steamer  Blue  Wing  ran  into  the  water  works  bridge  in  North 
St.  Louis;  damage,  $2,000. 

July  17 — Steamer  Iron  Queen  struck  a snag  and  sank  in  the  Ohio  River; 
was  raised. 

July  18 — Steamer  Hibernia  sank  in  Sunflower  River;  loss,  $6,000. 

July  19 — Steamer  Abner  O’Neal  sank  in  the  Missouri  River;  cause, 
unknown;  loss,  $12,000. 

Aug.  1 — The  steamer  Guyaso  sank  in  St.  Francis  River;  was  raised. 

Aug.  10 — Fire  partially  destroyed  two  barges  in  St.  Louis  harbor; 
loss,  $12,000. 

Aug.  16 — Stermer  Rosebud  struck  a snag  and  sank  in  the  Missouri 
River;  loss  $5,000. 

Aug.  18 — Steamer  Patience  sank  a barge  of  grain  near  Jefferson  City ; 
loss,  $6,000. 

Aug.  27 — Excursion  steamer  Jolly  Brothers  sank  in  Cheat  River;  was 
raised. 

Aug.  27 — Steamer  Lake  City  sank  in  the  Ohio  River;  loss  $10,000. 

Sept.  5 — Steamer  Carrie  Hope  struck  snag  and  sauk  in  Ohio  River ; 
was  raised. 

Sept.  8 — Steamer  Mary  Morton  sank  near  Clarksville,  Mo.;  was 
raised. 

Sept.  11 — The  tow-boat  Grace  Velie  sank  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River;  loss,  $3,000. 

Sept.  24 — Steamer  E.  G.  Rayan  struck  hidden  rocks  in  the  Ohio  River; 
$500;  damage  to  her  hull. 

Oct.  8— The  tow-boat  Robt.  Jenkins  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Mc- 
Keesport; loss,  $10,000. 

Oct.  11 — The  tug  Antelope  sank  at  Cairo;  was  raised. 

Oct.  25 — The  tow-boat  Lizzie  Gardner  sank  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
River;  was  raised. 

Oct.  22 — The  Government  steamer  Colbert  sank  in  the  Tennessee 
River;  was  raised. 
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Oct.  25 — Steamer  Lady  Lee  struck  a hidden  obstruction  near  Mem- 
phis; $500  damage. 

Oct.  29 — Steamer  Stella  Wilde  struck  a hidden  obstruction  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  and  sank ; was  raised. 

Nov.  2 — The  Government  steamer  General  Gilmore  ran  into  and  sank 
the  tug  E.  S.  Yalle  in  the  lower  Mississippi;  loss,  $2,000. 

Nov.  2 — The  Government  steamer  Edna  sank  in  the  Ohio  River;  was 
raised. 

Nov.  5 — The  steamer  Van  Meter  sank  in  the  Ohio  River;  was  raised. 

Nov.  12 — The  transfer  steamer  Jno.  Trendley  was  dstroyed  by  fire  in 
St.  Louis  harbor;  loss,  $15,000. 

Nov.  13 — Steamer  Bonanza  ran  into  a dyke  in  the  Ohio  River;  $400 
damage  to  her  timbers. 

Nov.  14 — Steamer  Jno.  F.  Allen  struck  a snag  and  sank  in  the  Ohio 
River;  loss,  $5,000. 

Nov.  17 — High  winds  at  Memphis  sank  a barge  loaded  with  corn;  loss, 

$2,000. 

Nov.  20 — Steamer  Rosa  Lee  was  destroyed  bv  fire  at  Memphis ; loss, 
$40,000. 

Dec.  11 — Steamer  Clayton  H.  Webb  struck  the  Johnsonville  Bridge 
and  sank ; loss,  $5,000. 

Dec.  17 — Steam  tug  B.  D.  Wood  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
Ohio  River;  loss  $2,000. 

Dec.  24 — The  tow-boat  Lumberman  sank  an  empty  barge  at  Cairo; 
loss,  $2,500. 

Dec.  25 — Steamer  Henry  M.  Stanley  struck  hidden  rocks  in  the  Kena- 
wah  River  and  sank;  was  raised. 

Dec.  25 — The  tow-boat  Sam.  Brown  sank  a coal-flat  in  the  Ohio  River; 
loss,  $1,500. 

Dec.  27 — River  closed  by  ice  gorging  at  7 : 30  a.  m. 

Dec.  28 — Steamer  Sentinel  sprang  a leak  and  sank  at  Cairo. 

Dec.  31 — A Valley  line  barge,  with  9,000  bushels  of  wheat,  sank  in 
Lake  Providence ; loss,  $15,000. 
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STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 


Financial  Statement  Prepared  by'  Mr.  Lon  Y.  Stephens, 
State  Treasurer. 


Total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Mis- 
souri for  the  year  1892 $847,907,121  00 

Railroad,  Bridge  and  Telegraph  Companies 63,884,058  00 


Total $911,791,179  00 


(Rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  25  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.) 

Amount  of  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending 

December  31st,  1892 $3,397,267  63 

Amount  disbursed  during  the  year  1892  (including  amount  used 

for  retiring  bonds) 3,332,445  31 

Balance  in  Treasury  December  31st,  1892  562,277  48 


The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was  reduced  four  hundred  and  three 
thousand  dollars  in  the  year  1892. 


State  Bond  Debt,  January’  1,  1893. 


24  6 per  cent.  Penitentiary  bonds,  due  April  1,  1895 24,000 

659  6 per  cent.  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph  R.  R.  bonds,  due  in  ’94,  ’95, 

’96  and ’97 . 659,000 

208  6 per  cent,  funding  bonds,  due  July,  1894- 208,000 

409  6 per  cent,  funding  bonds,  due  January,  1895 409,000 

80  6 per  cent,  bank  stock  refunding  bonds,  due  April,  1894 80,000 


$1,380,000 


1227  3J^  per  cent.  5-20  refunding  bonds,  due  March  1,  1907 $1,227,000 

436  3 X per  cent.  5-20  refunding  bonds,  due  July  1,  1907 436,000 

700  3%  per  cent.  5-20  refunding  bonds,  due  October  1,  1907 700,000 

2937  3)4  per  cent.  5-20  refunding  bonds,  due  January  1, 1908  2,937,000 


$5,300,000 

Total  amount  outstanding  bonds  $6,680,000 


School  and  Seminary  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 


School  certificates,  6 per  cent $2,909,000 

School  certificates,  5 per  cent 231,000 


$3,140,000 


Seminary  certificates,  6 per  cent $ 122,000 

Seminary  certificates,  5 per  cent 423,000 

Seminary  certificates  (University  endowment)  5 per  cent 646,958 


$1,191,95S 
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VALUE  OF  BIPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


&D  * 

Exports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Imports 

n 2 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Total 

Merchan- 

Silver  and 

Merchan- 

Silver  and 

14 

dize. 

Bullion. 

Exports. 

dize. 

Bullion. 

Imports. 

1867  ... 

294,506.141 

60,868,372 

355,374,513 

395,761,096 

22,070,475 

417,831,571 

1868.... 

281,952,899 

93,784,102 

375,737,001 

357,436,440 

14,188,368 

371,624,808 

1869.... 

286,117,697 

57,138,380 

343,256,077 

417,506,379 

19,807,876 

437,314,255- 

1870.... 

392,771,768 

58,155,666 

450,927,434 

435,958,408 

26,419,179 

462,377,587 

1871  ... 

442,820,178 

98,441,988 

641,262,166 

>20,223,684 

21,270,024 

541,493,708 

1872  ... 

444,177,586 

i , S 4 4 « Ooti 

524,055,120 

626,595,077 

13,743,689 

640,338,766 

1873 .... 

522,479,922 

64 ,608,574 

607,088,496 

612,136,210 

21,480,937 

663,617,147 

1874  ... 

586,283,040 

66,630,405 

652,913,445 

567,406,342 

28,454,906 

595,861,248 

1875  ... 

513,442,711 

92,132,142 

605,574,853 

533,005,436 

20.900,717 

553,906,153 

1876.... 

540,384,671 

56,506,302 

596,890,973 

460,741,190 

15,936,681 

476,677,871 

1877.... 

602,475,220 

56,162,237 

658,637,457 

431,323,126 

40,774,414 

492,097,540 

1878... 

694,865,766 

33,740,125 

728-, 605, 891 

437,051,532 

29,821,314 

466,872,846 

1879 .... 

710,439,441 

24,997,441 

735,436,882 

445,777,775 

20,296,000 

466,073,775 

1880  ... 

835,638,658 

17,142,919 

852,781,577 

667  954,746 

93,034,310 

760,989,056 

1881 .... 

902,377,346 

19,406,847 

921,784,193 

642,664,628 

110,575,497 

753,240, 125 

1882  ... 

750,542,257 

49,417,479 

799,959,736 

724,629,574 

42,472,390 

767,111,964 

1883.... 

823,839,402 

31,820,333 

855,659,735 

723,180.914 

28,489,391 

751,670,305 

1884 .... 

740,513,609 

67,133,383 

807,646,992 

667.697,693 

37,426,262 

705,123,955 

1885.... 

742,189,755 

42,231,525 

784,421,280 

577,527,329 

4 >,242,323 

262,076,965 

1886  ... 

679,524,830 

72,463,410 

751,988,240 

635,436,136 

38,593,6'6 

674,029,792 

1887.... 

716,183,211 

35,997,691 

752,180,902 

692,319,768 

60,170,792 

752,490,660 

1888.... 

695,954,507 

46.414,183 

742,368.690 

723,957,114 

59,337,986 

783,295,100 

1889.... 

742,401,375 

96,641,533 

839,042,908 

745,131,652 

28,963,073 

774,094,725 

1890.  .. 

857,828,684 

52,148,420 

909,977,104 

789,310,409 

33,976,326 

823,286,735 

1891 .... 

884,480,810 

108,953,642 

993,434,452 

844,916,196 

36,259,447 

881,175,643 

1892.... 

1,030,278,148 

83,005,886 

1,113,284,034 

827,402,462 

69,654,540 

897,057,002 
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FIRE  RECORD  FOR  1S92. 

As  Reported  by  Capt.  Chas.  Evans,  Underwriter’s  Salvage  Corps. 


Months. 

Insurance. 

Loss  to  Ins. 
Companies. 

J anuary 

$1,336,187  00 

$ 93,394  34 

February  

170,566  67 

16,117  84 

March 

815,750  00 

308,130  29 

April 

353,720  00 

27,573  90 

May 

282,666  50 

108,560  29 

June 

785,419  66 

249,730  39 

July 

409,066  58 

60,390  44 

August 

193,365  00 

34,973  30 

September 

1,019,543  59 

141,721  17 

October 

263,225  00 

95,966  03 

N ovember 

979,190  00 

203,407  9S 

December 

1,331,264  00 

279,059  06 

Totals 

$7,939,969  91 

$1,619,055  03 

Percentage 


20 . 3t> 


NUMBER  OF  ALARMS. 


1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1S91. 

Box  Alarms 

1051 

Third  Alarms 

9 

9 

Still  Alarms 

360 

320 

Fourth  Alarms 

2 

False  Alarms 

66 

So 

No  Alarms 

192 

Second  Alarms 

20 

Total  Alarms 

1587 

1572 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  WHICH  FIRES  OCCURRED. 


10  Story  Stone  Front...  1 


0 “ “ “ ...  2 

5 “ “ ••  ...  7 

4 “ “ “ ...  IS 

3J  11  '*  lf  22 

2 “ “ “ ...  10 

2 Story  Brick 5 

6 “ “ 10 

5 “ « 10 


4$  Storv  Brick 1 

4 “ “ 42 

34  “ “ 3 

3 “ “ 147 

2J  “ “■  20 

2 « “ 292 

1J  “ “ 6 

1 “ “ 53 

2 Story  Frame  103 

1}  “ “ 13 


1 Story  Frame  119 

Metal  Clad  Sheds 1 

Sheds 119 

Lumber  Yards 4 

Awnings 4 

Railroad  Cars 9 

Churches 4 

Yards,  Streets,  &c 12 

Bridges - 2 

Boses  of  Straw 1 


INSURANCE  LOSSES  AND  PERCENTAGES  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS 

DURING  TWENTY'  Y'EARS. 


Y'ear. 

No.  of  tires 
and 

Alarms. 

Amount  of 
Insurance. 

Amount  of 
Losses  to  In- 
surance Co’s. 

Percentage 

1873  

206 

$1,693,834  00 

$ 633,317  00 

37  37 

1874  

2-2-2 

2,214,133  00 

503,937  00 

27  75 

1875  

246 

1,871,248  00 

358,520  00 

19  15 

1876  

301 

2,101,890  00 

401,147  00 

18  55 

1877  

297 

3,859,7U6  42 

1,999,800  18 

31  08 

1878  

293 

2,057,346  00 

372  ISO  67 

18  09 

1379  

407 

2,918,863  00 

1,056,634  83 

36  20 

1880  

461 

3,398,819  OS 

3,111,725  34 

32  70 

1881  

491 

3,651,654  80 

1,473,132  94 

40  35 

1SS2  

5S2 

5,429,954  36 

1,282,421  65 

21  22 

1883  

671 

3,724,893  37 

1,067,135  03 

28  65 

1884  

737 

4,850,511  52 

1,281,860  60 

26  42 

1885  

727 

3,949,542  19 

475,194  59 

12  03 

1886  

827 

4,294,175  00 

1,325,483  30 

30  S6 

1887  

953 

6,774,717  93 

1,990,629  S3 

34  03 

1883  

802 

4,134,079  42 

752,887  12 

18  21 

1889  

977 

6,388,535  00 

1,549,101  59 

22  51 

1890  

1021 

6,671,510  03 

1,067,130  SO 

15  99 

1891  

1572 

9,659,181  86 

2,792,939  76 

28  91 

1S92  

1587 

7 939,969,91 

1,619,055  03 

2(1  39 
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POPULATION  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


1810 

1820 

1S28 

1330 

1833 

1835 

1837 

1840 

1844 

1850 


Total  population 

Males 

Females 

Native  born 

Foreign  born 

Total  white 


Area  62J  Square  Miles. 


1,400 

4,028 

5,000 

5.802 

6,397 

8,316 

12,040 

10,469 

34.140 

74,439 


1852  

1856  

1S59 

1866  

1870— United  States  Census, 


1830— 

1885— Estimated 


1888-  “ 

1S90 — United  States  Census, 


1892 — Estimate 


census  of  1890. 


451,770 

2-28,108 

222,662 

337,448 

114,322 

424,787 


Total  colored. . . 
Native  white. . . 
Foreign  white. 
Native  parents. 
Foreign  parents 


94,000 

125,200 

185,587 

204,327 

310,864 

350,522 

400.000 

450.000 
451,770 

585.000 


26,983 

310,731 

114,056 

120,411 

190,320 


AMOUNT  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


ASSESSED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


YEAR. 

CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

CITY  ST.  LOUIS. 

RATE  OF  TAXATION. 

Real  Estate. 

Real  & PerS’nal. 

Old  Limits. 

New  Limits. 

18(30. ..... 

1801 

1862 

1863 

$ 73,765,670 
57,537,415 
40,240,450 
49,409,030 
53,205,820 

2.56| 

2.40 

2 57 

o J-) 

1864  

$63,059,078 

2.60 

1865 

73,960,700 

87,625,534 

2.76| 

1866 

81,961,610 

105,245,210 

3.00 

1867 

88,625,600 

112,907,660 

2 95 

1808  

94,362,370 

113,626,410 

116,582,140 

2 85 

1869 

138,523,480 

2.85 

1870  

119,080,800 

147,969,660 

1871 

123,833,950 

158,272,430 

2.80 

1872 

129,235,180 

162,689,570 

2.78 

• . . 

1873 

149,144,400 

180,278,950 

2.76 

1874 

141,041,480 

172,109,270 

2.88.5 

1875 

131,141,020 

166,999,660 

3 4S  5 

1876 

132  785,450 

166,441,110 

3 42  5 

1S77 

148,012,750 

181,345,560 

2.80 

1878 

140,976,540 

172,829,930 

2.60 

i 35 

1 87  9 

136,071,670 

163,813,920 

2 60 

1.35 

1880 

135,824,980 

16n,493,000 

2.60 

1.35 

1881 

139  897,470 

167,364,230 

2 60 

1.35 

1882  

161,679.250 

191,948,450 

2.58 

1.33 

18S3 

163,479,060 

192,563,640 

2 55 

1.30 

1884 

178,596,650 

210,124,370 

2 55 

1.30 

1885 

177,857,240 

207,910,350 

2.55 

1 30 

1S86  

1S7. 291,540 

218.271,260. 

2 55 

1 30 

1887 

184,815,560 

217,142,320 

2.50 

1.30 

1.888 

195,978,250 

227,  69,980 

2 30 

1.70 

1889 

196,185,840 

230,338,810 

2.20 

1 60 

1890 

214,971,060 

248,827,830 

2.20 

1.60 

1891 

215,333,980 

255,113,690 

2.20 

1 80 

1892  

243,239,140 

284,518,550 

2.05 

Old  Limits- 

-Citv  Tax,  $1. 40;  State.  25c.;  School,  40c 

New  Limits,  “ 1.00;  “ 

25c.;  “ 40c 

For  the  year  1S92  the  levy  was  $2.05  on  the  $100  for  all  property  in 
the  new  limits  situated  between  Gravois  avenue,  Tholozon  avenue 
and  Pernod  road  on  the  south,  new  city  limits  on  the  west,  Floris- 
sant avenue,  Bircher  street  and  Survey  281  on  the  north,  and  old  city 
limits  on  the  east. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


By  W.  H.  Hammond,  Local  Forecast  Official. 


For  a distinctively  inland  city,  St.  Louis  is  certainly  favored  as  re- 
gards its  climate. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the  38th  and  39th  parallels  of  latitude,  it 
occupies  that  happy  geographical  “medium”  of  neither  north  nor  south, 
the  favorite  residence  section  of  the  globe.  Its  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  55.7  degrees  corresponds,  with  almost  absolute  exactness,  to 
that  which  the  world  has  chosen  as  most  desirable.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  between  50  and  60  degrees  of  annual  temperature,  is  embraced 
that  portion  of  the  globe  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  now  noted  for 
its  population,  wealth,  commerce  and  industries.  The  lines  embracing 
this  section  enclose  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  and  noted  countries 
of  the  world.  In  Europe,  it  includes  England,  France,  Northern  Spain, 
a portion  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Danube.  Lucknow  and  Benares  of  India  come  within  this  belt  as  well 
as  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  portions  of  China  and  Japan.  In 
the  United  States  we  find  our  whole  Pacific  coast  from  Vancouver  to 
Lower  California  included  within  its  boundaries.  East  of  the  Pocky 
Mountains  we  find  its  northern  border  studded  with  such  cities  as  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Boston  while  the  southern 
boundary  permits  us  to  include  Virginia,  the  Ohio  Valley,  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  It  is  surely  a matter  of  complacency  to  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  that  she  stands,  a central  jewel,  in  this  the  “golden  band”  of  the 
world’s  progress. 

But  mean  temperature  is  only  one  of  many  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  climate.  Not  only  are  we  affected  by  the  actual  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  that  we  experience,  but  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  changes. 
In  these  respects,  St.  Louis,  as  all  inland  cities,  must  be  at  some  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  points  nearer  the  moderatng  influences  of 
the  se*a.  The  winters  must  be  somewhat  colder  and  the  summers  some- 
what warmer,  a3  a rule,  than  at  sea  coast  stations  of  the  same  latitude. 

Below  is  shown  the  average  temperature  for  the  hottest  and  coldest 
10  days  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  same  data  for  Spring,  Autumn  and 
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early  Winter,  for  several  cities  of  this  latitude,  as  well  as  three  places 
farther  north  in  the  central  valley. 

NORMAL  TEMPERATURES  FOR  TEN  DATS  PERIODS. 


Jan. 

1-10 


St.  Louis  27 

New  York 31 

Washington ..  32 

Cincinnati 30 

Chicago 20 

Omaha 16 

St.  Paul 8 


Afr. 

J ULY 

OCT. 

Dec 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

1-10 

57 

80 

58 

41 

47 

75 

56 

39 

51 

77 

57 

40 

54 

78 

56 

41 

46 

72 

53 

43 

52 

77 

63 

33 

47 

72 

50 

24 

From  a comparison  of  these  data,  it  will  be  observed  that  St.  Louis 
is  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  in  mid-summer  and  three  or  four  de- 
grees colder  in  mid-winter  than  places  farther  east  of  the  same  latitude, 
but  the  range  ot  temperature  is  slight  as  compared  with  points  farther 
north  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  one  remarkable  fact  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  springtime  the  warm  weather  makes  its  appearance 
here  much  earlier  than  at  the  other  places,  and  that  the  higher  temper- 
ature continues  into  October  and  even  as  far  as  December.  Below  is 
shown  the  number  of  days  in  each  year  that  the  temperatuure  is  above 
40  and  60  degrees  respectively. 


Average  Number  of  Days  in  Each  Tear 
in  Which  Temperature  is  Above 


Places.  40  3 60  o 

St.  Louis 267  169 

New  York 238  138 

Washington 255  154 

Cincinnati 267  155 

Chicago 230  127 

Omaha 230  145 

St.  Paul 187  145 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  summer  and 
for  a like  period  in  winter,  St.  Louis  has  not  perhaps  the  ideal  climate  of 
a summer  or  a winter  resort,  still  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  in 
its  early  and  delightful  springtime  and  its  still  more  pleasant  autumu, 
an  Indian  summer  not  excelled  in  poetry  and  romance. 

But  for  another  reason  is  St.  Louis  highly  favored.  As  is  usually  the 
case  in  places  removed  from  the  sea,  the  city  enjoys  an  abundance  of 
clear  sky  and  but  a small  percentage  of  humidity;  and  this  without  any 
lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  purify  the  atmosphere  and  furnish  abundant 
moisture  for  vegetation,  especially  during  the  months  of  critical  crop 
growth. 

Below  is  shown  the  average  percentage  of  cloudiness  and  rainy  days, 
with  the  annual  rainfall. 
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Percentage  of  Percentage  of  Annual  Rain- 


Places.  Cloudiness.  Rainy  Days.  fall  in  Inches. 

St.  Louis 48  33  38.3 

New  York 50  35  45.5 

Washington 51  35  44.6 

Cincinnati 52  38  41.3 

Chicago 51  37  36. 

Omaha 49  28  33. 

St.  Paul 50  34  27.6 


From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  for  clear  skies  and  fair  days  St.  Louis 
excells  all  these  cities  representative  of  the  climate  of  the  busy  indus- 
trial and  commercial  district  of  our  country.  But  iu  this  connection 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  many 
factories  have  greatly  nullified  the  blessings  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  it.  Not  only  have  the  skies,  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
clear,  been  hidden  from  view  but  even  the  heat  of  summer  nights  owes 
its  oppressiveness  almost  entirely  to  this  cause.  The  consumation  of 
the  steps  already  taken  to  remove  this  “nuisance”  should  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  all. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES  RECORDED  BY  THE  WEATHER 

BUREAU  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1892. 
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TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

James  O.  Churchill,  Surveyor  of  the  Port. 


General  Exhibit  of  Merchandise  brought  into  St.  Louts  in  bond  frombeloto 
mentioned  ports  of  entry , during  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1892,  showing 
foreign  value  and  estimated  duties  thereon. 


PORTS. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Baltimore 

$ 260,163  00 

$ 94,081  12 

Boston 

26,769  00 

10,807  60 

Detroit 

2,635  00 

1,(54  00 

N ewport  N ews 

48,185  00 

29,274  00 

Mew  Orleans 

394,374  00 

161,849  60 

New  York 

1,689,124  30 

675,649  60 

Philadelphia 

149,503  00 

59,800  20 

Port  Huron 

297,404  00 

128,961  60 

Portland,  Me 

228,346  00 

91,338  40 

San  Francisco 

15,939  00 

6,375  60 

Tacoma 

8,329  00 

3,331  60 

Direct  to  St.  Louis 

16,304  00 

6,521  60 

Total 

13,137.075  30 

$1,269,044  92 

CUSTOMS  WAREHOUSE  TRANSACTIONS — PORT  OF  ST.  LOUIS — DURING  1892. 


Foreign  Value 

Duty  on 

Foreign  Value 

Duty  Paid  on 

MONTHS. 

Warehoused. 

Wareliousals. 

Withdrawn. 

Withdrawals. 

$ 99,499 

$68,031  19 

January  

23,152 

17,799  89 

$24,748 

$16,275  09 

February  

48,730 

26,536  37 

29,596 

12  586  58 

March 

2, 4-23 

2,586  30 

14,099 

10,625  85 

April 

5,223 

5,021  76 

15,571 

10,775  Ijfe 

May 

17,5  1 

12,681  (4 

10,309 

6,605  iyf 

June 

28,553 

22,012  36 

17,309 

11,664  63 

July  

61,916 

38,141  81 

12,838 

8,218  48 

August  

7,3.6 

4,571  26 

23,826 

15,700  32 

September 

8,559 

5,226  30 

12,518 

8,204  22 

October 

7,195 

3,031  87 

16,415 

10,721  89 

November 

106, 62S 

17,382  06 

91,661 

25,088  83 

December 

10,743 

7,520  82 

21,635 

14,091  23 

Total  

$427,498 

$230,543  12 

$290,525 

$150,558  44 

In  Warehouse  Dec.  31,  1892...  .. 

136,973 

79,984  68 

EXHIBIT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES,  AT  THE  PORT  OF 


ST.  LOUIS,  DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


TEAR. 

Import 

duty. 

Hospital  [steambt 
Tax.  j Fees. 

Stor- 

age. 

Official 

Fees. 

Fines  & 
Forfeits 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total  col- 
lections. 

18S3  

1 ,563,917  87 

12,077  53! 

6,149  20 

640  00 

2,153  40 

4,777  38 

6 78 

1,589,722  14 

1884  

1 447,331  44 

8. 905  20 

4,107  75 

1,125  80 

1,516  90 

965  50 

7 65 

1,463,494  79 

1885  ... 

898,545  12 

784  13 

3,494  50 

2,280  39 

1,496  25 

10  00 

881  45 

907,491  85 

1886  

1,630,141  50 

18  93 

1,584  85 

2,111  84 

1,094  25 

252  19 

38  89 

1,635  242  46 

1887  

1 412,053  75 

Abolished. 

Abolished. 

1,210  79 

1,077  10 

377  35 

29  00 

1,414,747  94 

1888  

1,451,422  53 

“ 

1,688  55 

1 .0  2 60 

3,570  07 

1,176  75 

1,458  857  50 

1889  

1,200.385  27 
1,375,103  Oh 

< « 

968  49  1.068  70 

111  14 

1,202,528  60 
1,377,767  72 

1890  

it 

it 

1,758  37 

666  80 

22146 

18  00 

1891  

“ 

2,651  84 

77  60 

‘201  41 

391  38 

1,316  311  42 
1,311,738  35 

1892  

1,306,212  47 

a 

it 

3,126  92 

31  00 

2,367  96 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE  TRANSACTIONS,  1892. 

CONDENSED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMMODITIES  Imported  into  St. 
Louis  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1892,  showing  foreign  values  and 
duty  paid. — Jas.  0.  Churchill,  Surveyor. 


COMMODITIES. 


Ale  and  Beer 

Anvils 

Art  Works 

Books  and  Printed  Matter 

Bricks  and  Tiles  

Barley,  bushels 

Brushes  

Carpets  and  carpeting 

Cement  (15,604,241  lbs) 

Chemicals  and  Drugs 

China  and  Earthenware 

Corks  and  Manufacture  of  corks 

Cutlery 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones  ...... 

Fancy  Goods 

Fish  

Free  Goods 

Glassware.  

Guns  and  Firearms 

Hops  

Jewelers’  Merchandise 

Marble 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 

“ “ Linen 

“ “ Iron,  Sheets,  Bars,  etc 

“ “ Leather 

“ “ Metals 

“ “ Paper 

“ “ Silk 

“ “ Wood 

“ “ Wool 

Musical  Instruments 

Nuts  and  Fruits  

Paints  and  Colors 

Rice,  Granulated 

Seeds,  etc 

Steel,  Bars 

Steel.  Wire 

Tin  Plate  (n.  o.  No.  63)  2,980,674 

“ (o.  No.  63)  86,160 

Terne  Plate  (n.  o.  No.  63)  939,282 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  etc 

Vamishe3 

Wines,  sparkling,  etc 

Window  Glass 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 

Spirituous  Liquors 

Miscellaneous  Merchandise 

Totals 

Collections  from  all  other  sources 


Value. 


$ 19,804  00 
70,345  00 
57,819  00 
12,184  80 
4,181  00 
15,290  00 
12,267  00 
4,394  00 
61,697  00 
120,998  00 
144,560  00 
33,510  00 
29,730  00 
49,835  00 

34.889  00 
36,049  00 

377,651  00 
29,904  00 
49,003  00 
69,634  00 

28.890  50 
15,816  00 

349,796  00 
115,697  00 
43,745  00 
26,270  25 
84,064  00 
28,499  00 

51.878  75 
12,605  00 
78,140  00 

2,803  00 
8,430  00 
20,522  00 
230,677  00 
7,085  00 
11,741  00 
71,012  00 
80,906  00 
2, 70S  o') 
24,998  00 
159,262  00 
1,609  00 
148,174  00 
193,103  00 

25.879  00 
36.831  00 
42,190  00 


Duty. 


$ 7,183  20 
7 ‘937  92 
8,675  35 
3,273  20 
915  58 
8,955  45 
4,906  80 
2,850  25 
12,739  42 
18,113  31 
81,327  10 
7,551  67 
23,736  77 
5,016  35 
14,359  01 
8,150  19 


21,652  65 
25,121  30 
28,488  88 
7,543  88 
9,064  97 
206,223  48 
47,382  69 
23,196  35 
5,960  19 
37,826  81 
8,498  66 
28,704  50 
4,533  45 
67,072  04 
1,070  05 
5,628  43 
5,285  58 
30,337  92 
1,361  30 
3 , 655  36 
34,316  20 
65,354  78 
1,895  51 
20,840  17 
157,651  01 
563  15 
75,918  24 
53  510  35 
24,181  38 
37,617  46 
12,886  61 


$3,137,075  30  $1,269,044  92 

42,693  43 


$3,137,075  30  $1,311,738  35 


This  statement  includes  merchandise  constructively  re- warehoused  and  withdrawn. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OP 


STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
POST  OFFICE  DURING  1891  AND  1892. 

John  Ii.  Harlow , P.  M. ; Isaac  H.  Sturgeon , Assistant  P.  M. 


First  or  Financial  Division.— D.  H.  Hays,  Cashier. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Office  during  Years  ended  December  31st , 1891  and  1892. 

RECEIPTS. 


1892. 

1891. 

To  sale  of  Postage  Stamps,  etc 

To  sale  of  Waste  Paper,  etc  

To  Box  Rents 

$1,390,492  09 
848  86 
2,367  92 
1,023  77 

4 95 
18  49 

$1,394,756  08 

$1,253,667  29 
746  57 
2,533  39 
1,112  67 
4 13 
1,708  54 

$1,259,772  59 

To  Collection  Drafts 

To  Auditor’s  correction  of  former  accts.  rendered. 
To  balance 

Total  

DISBURSEMENTS. 


1892. 

1891. 

By  Balance  brought  forward 

$ 1,708  54 

6,000  00 
2,538  48 
231,426  00 
267,570  22 
248,768  83 
8,130  78 
2,349  89 
719  19 
2,182  97 
157,263  10 
998  08 

465,100  00 

By  Salary  of  Postmaster 

By  Special  Delivery  Messengers . . 

By  Clerks  in  Post  Office 

6,000  00 
2,152  48 
216,667  07 
251,734  67 
229,548  51 
13,793  09 
2,445  68 
664  99 
2,669  31 
169,584  12 
1,112  67 

263,400  00 

By  Letter  Carrier  and  Free  Delivery  Express 

By  Railway  Postal  Clerks 

By  Incidental  Expense  R.  M.  S 

By  Rent,  Light  and  Fuel  (5  stations) 

By  Advertising  Letter  List 

By  Miscellaneous  Expenses 

By  Transfer  Drafts  paid 

By  Collection  Drafts  (on  hand) 

By  Deposits  iu  Sub-Treasury,  subject  to  draft  of 
Postmaster-General - 

Total 

$1,394,756  08 

$1,259,772  59 

SIGNIFICANT  FACTS. 

Increase  in  Receipts $136,761  62,  viz.,  10  8-10  percent. 

Net  Revenue  to  Post  Office  Dept.,  1892 881,062  71 

“ “ “ “ “ 1891 778,125  72 

Increase  in  Net  Revenue 102,936  99,  viz.,  13  2-10  per  cent* 

1892  Clerical  Expense,  16  6-10  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts. 

1891  “ “ 17  2-10  per  cent.  “ “ 

Increase  in  Clerical  Expenses,  6 8-10  per  cent. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  DISPATCH  OF  MAILS. 

Wm.  H.  Lamb , Supt. 


1893. 

Lbs. 

1891. 

Lbs. 

INCREASE. 

Lbs. 

First  class  mail  matter: 

Letters  originating  in  St.  Louis 

1,065,357 

940,190 

125,167 

Postal  Cards  “ “ “ 

48,555 

38,322 

10,233 

Second  class  mail  matter: 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  to  regular 
subscribers  originating  at  St.  Louis 

11,855,552 

9,011,137 

2,844,415 

Third  class  and  transient  newspapers: 
Price  Currents,  Circulars,  Books,  etc., 
originating  at  St.  Louis 

3,901,410 

3,376,786 

524,624 

Fourth  class  mail  matter,  Merchandise 
originating  at  St.  Louis 

1,137,222 

569,033 

568,189 

Totals  in  pounds 

18,003,096 

13,935,468 

4,072,628 

Matter  Received  from  Postal  Routes  and  other  Post  Offices 
for  Distribution  and  Dispatch. 


Letters,  Postal  Cards  and  Circulars 

Papers  and  Merchandise 

39,065 

338,129 

46,681 

871,508 

* 7,616 

* 533,379 

Totals  in  pounds 

377,194 

918,189 

* 540,995 

Grand  Totals  in  pounds 

18,385,290 

14,853,657 

3,531,633 

* Indicates  decrease 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  THE  MONEi  ORDER  DIVISION  OF 
THE  MAIN  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  POST  OFFICE- Years  1891  and  1892. 
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f One  distillery  closed  under  trust  arrangement. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


MEXICO,  CUBA  AND  LATIN-AMERICA. 


Prepared  for  this  Report  by  the  St.  Louis  Spanish  Club. 


St.  Louis,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position  and  the  variety 
and  importance  of  her  commerce  and  manufacturing  industries,  is  the 
natural  base  of  supplies  for  our  Spanish- American  neighbors,  and 
while  this  fact  is  not  as  universally  acknowledged  as  might  be  hoped 
for,  the  indications  are,  judging  from  the  condition  of  trade  with  these 
countries  during  the  past  year,  that  the  merchants  of  Latin-America 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can  do  as  well,  if  not 
better,  by  purchasing  in  our  market  than  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  proper  development  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Latin-America  has  been  a lack  of  in- 
formation as  to  their  business  needs,  the  rather  exacting  requirements 
of  their  customs  tariff,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  data 
and  information  as  to  the  standing  and  responsibility  of  the  merchants 
of  those  countries.  These,  however,  are  but  “trifles  light  as  air”  to 
the  enterprising  merchant  and  manufacturer  intent  on  making  known 
his  wares  in  foreign  marts,  and,  since  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis 
Spanish  Club  some  two  years  ago,  which  has  done  such  good  work  in 
advertising  our  city  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  these  trifles 
should  have  no  bearing  whatever,  as  the  Club  possesses  every  facility 
for  lessening  these  difficulties  by  furnishing  reliable  reports  as  to  the 
standing  of  the  business  men  of  not  only  Mexico  and  Cuba,  but  Central 
and  South  America  as  well,  while  at  the  same  time  supplying  all 
needed  information  as  to  the  articles  which  find  most  ready  sale  there, 
and  the  requisite  details  as  to  Custom  House  regulations,  duties,  etc. ; 
furnishing  also  a medium  for  the  carrying  on  of  correspondence  in  the 
language  of  these  different  countries. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  displayed  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote commerce  with  the  United  States,  and  is  constantly  making 
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reductions  and  modifications  in  its  tariff,  so  as  to  enable  the  importation 
of  articles  of  commerce  which  are  in  demand  in  that  Republic.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  recent  reductions  which  have  been  made  on  a number 
of  articles  of  general  consumption  which  have  heretofore  been  subject 
to  high  duties,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  “ alcabalas  ” or  State 
taxes,  which  such  articles  were  formerly  obliged  to  pay  upon  their 
passage  through  the  Republic. 

ARTICLES  WHICH  FIND  READY  SALE  IN  MEXICO,  CUBA,  CENTRAL  AND 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Foremost  amongst  the  articles  which  these  countries  require  for  their 
proper  development,  and  which  are  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States  generally,  and  largely  by  St.  Louis,  may  be  mentioned  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  saw  mills,  mill  and  mining  supplies, 
wood  working  machinery,  steam  and  traction  engines,  iron  and  steel, 
shovels,  hardware,  iron  tubing  and  piping,  sewing  machines,  rubber 
and  leather  belting,  furniture,  smoked  and  salt  meats,  lard,  tallow,  can- 
dles, beer,  groceries  and  provisions,  wooden  and  willowware,  glassware, 
fire  clay,  cement,  fire  brick,  drugs  and  chemicals,  paints  and  oils,  cord- 
age, twines,  rubber  goods,  lumber,  .street  and  railway  cars,  railway 
material  and  supplies,  printing  presses,  blank  books  and  stationery, 
jail  work,  horses,  corn,  cattle,  and  hogs. 

The  recent  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  in  Mexico  resulted  in  the  plac- 
ing of  orders  tor  over  12,000  car  loads  of  this  staple  product  in  the  West, 
chiefly  iu  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis  should  have  had  a large  share  of  this 
corn  business,  but  very  few  orders  for  this  grain  were  filled  from  this 
market. 


IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO. 

Mexico  produces  a variety  of  food  products  which  we  require,  and 
which  we  might  profitably  accept  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
The  coffee,  sugar  and  rice  grown  in  that  country  occupy  an  important 
place  in  determining  the  values  to-day,  and  are  being  brought  into  this 
market  in  large  quantities  by  several  enterprising  St.  Louis  houses. 

Mexican  oranges  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  there 
are  a great  variety  of  delicious  fruits  grown  in  that  country  which 
might  be  brought  to  this  market  with  profit,  such  as  mangoes,  mam- 
eyes,  ahuacates,  pineapples  rivalling  in  flavor  those  of  the  Bahamas, 
bananas,  chirimoyas,  guavabas,  granaditas,  pomegranates,  and  many 
others  equally  delicious. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  merchants  of  Latin  America  are  as  a rule, 
inclined  to  “make  haste  slowly,”  it  is  equally  certain  that  when  con- 
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vinced  that  it  pays  to  be  prompt,  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  aud  any  departure  from  the  conservatism  of  former  years 
which  is  to  be  met  with  at  present  in  those  countries,  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  influences  of  the  enterprising  Americans,  who  have 
weaned  them  somewhat  from  the  slow  going,  old  fogy  methods  of 
European  nations.  Courted  for  centuries  by  European  merchants,  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  secure  and  retain  their  trade,  cheerfully  conformed 
to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  aud  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the 
customs  of  the  Latin  American  race,  the  latter  at  first  seriously  pro- 
tested against  the  rapid  methods  of  their  American  cousins,  but 
realizing  finally  that  such  methods  are  a decided  improvement  on  the 
slow  coach  ways  still  pursued  by  the  European,  their  vigorous  protests 
finally  ended  in  a pleased  compliance,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
now  fully  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  policy  of  discount- 
ing their  bills. 

The  present  depreciated  condition  of  silver  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
lays that  may  have  been  experienced  during  the  past  year  in  collecting 
accounts  in  these  countries,  and  in  many  instances  merchants  have 
been  compelled  to  ask  for  au  extension  of  time  on  their  bills,  cheerfully 
paying  a reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  accommodation,  as  they 
found  it  more  convenient  and  logical  to  do  this,  than  to  pay  the  extra 
sums  which  would  be  required  of  them  had  they  been  compelled  to 
liquidate  at  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  exchange.  They  can  hardly  be 
blamed  or  censured  if,  after  their  bills  had  become  due,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  had  advanced  some  15  or  20  per  cent,  over  the  rate  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  they  sought  relief  in  an  extension  of 
time  with  a fair  interest.  A natural  disinclination  to  pay  $1.52  to  $1.56 
for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  purchased  in  our  market,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  it  would  require  but  little  calculation  at  this  rate  to 
determine  which  side  of  their  ledgers  wouid  show  the  largest  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Shipments  from  St.  Louis  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Central  and  South  America: 

TO  MEXICO. 


POUNDS. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  beltings,  boilers,  pipes,  etc 404,745 

Fence,  wire  and  staples,  plows,  shovels,  spades,  picks,  reapers, 

threshers,  etc 543,306 

Sheet,  bar  and  “T”  iron,  tanks  and  copper 527,372 

Mining  cars 15,748 

Railroad  spikes 36,900 

Hardware,  all  kinds 978,437 

Carriages,  harness  and  whips 8,900 

Lamp  goods,  earthenware  and  Chinaware  217,643 

Furniture  37,593 

Photograph  supplies 7,800 

Stationery  and  lithographic  supplies 4,743 

Paper 9,750 
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Rope,  cordage  and  twine 6,895 

Oil... 347,000 

Beer 547,643 

Whiskey 1,785 

Groceries  and  provisions 650,473 

Chemical  apparatus  and  chemicals 325,000 

Paints  and  oils 7,853 

Corn,  in  sacks 87,735 


Total 5,667,321 


TO  CUBA. 


Flour 157,423  bbls. 

Sundries 135,000  lbs. 


TO  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Flour 1,100  bbls. 

Sundries  13,700  lbs. 

The  above  figures  represent  direct  shipments  from  St.  Louis,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  a great  deal  of  business  has  been  done  with  these  coun- 
tries through  merchants  on  the  border  and  New  York  houses. 

In  most  all  lines  business  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  a very  fair  trade  has  been  established  with  some 
Central  and  South  American  states — sufficiently  so  to  encourage  a 
continuance  of  the  methods  which  have  made  it  possible  to  open  up 
trade  with  these  countries. 

There  is  a growing  sentiment  in  these  countries  in  favor  of  the  St. 
Louis  market,  which  needs  but  the  fostering  hand  of  enterprise  to  stim- 
ulate and  develop  it  to  its  full  perfection. 

Europe  has  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  to  check  this  tendency  to  seek  American  markets,  and  numerous 
exchanges  are  being  established  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  and  Latin 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  exhibits  of  the  articles 
of  manufacture,  and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  “American  fever,” 
as  it  has  been  termed.  It  only  requires  determined  and  patient  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  overcome  this 
opposition  and  extend  their  power  and  influence  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  Central  and  South  America.  The  field  is  ready  for  development, 
and  will  handsomely  reward  those  who  are  prepared  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunity. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  corn  exported  to  Mexico  during 
the  recent  famine  will  reach  the  sum  of  $5,136,000,  U.  S.  currency, 
equivalent,  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange,  to  $8,012,160  Mexican 
money. 
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Quite  a good  demand  has  been  created  in  Mexico  for  dress  patterns, 
and  a prominent  St.  Louis  house  sent  some  15  or  20  to  one  family  within 
the  past  few  months. 

Puebla,  aptly  termed  the  “ Liverpool  of  Mexico,”  has  some  19  eotton 
mills  in  operation. 

Some  250  copies  of  “ St.  Louis  Through  a Camera,”  has  been  sent 
into  Mexico  by  the  St.  Louis  Spanish  Club. 

Mexico  possesses  some  millions  of  acres  of  arable  lands,  far  superior 
to  those  of  Kansas. 

St.  Louis  furnished  the  lumber  and  mill  work  for  the  opera  house  in 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  prominent  St.  Louis  artists  and  decorators  have 
been  invited  to  bid  on  the  work  of  scenic  painting  and  decorations. 

Since  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Durango,  hundreds  of  tons  of  rich 
ores  have  been  sent  to  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  other  Western  points 
from  that  place. 
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The  export  grain  trade  of  St.  Louis  continues  to  hold  a prominent 
place  in  the  grain  business  of  the  city. 

The  operations  of  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  shipments  by  river 
from  St.  Louis,  do  not  cover  the  extent  of  the  business. 

The  year  opened  very  auspiciously,  and  during  the  first  four  months 
the  largest  business  ever  carried  on  in  the  same  length  of  time  was 
done,  over  8,000,000  bushels  being  taken  out  by  the  barges  for  New  Or- 
leans. 

Then  came  the  high  water  of  May  and  June,  during  most  of  which 
time  shipments  entirely  ceased,  as  the  grain  could  not  be  delivered 
from  the  elevators.  Business  was  fair  during  July  and  August,  but 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  the  extreme  low  water  interfered  very 
seriously  with  navigation,  and  part  of  the  time  entirely  suspended  it. 
These  hindrances  to  the  trade  necessitated  the  use  of  other  agencies  of 
transportation  to  carry  to  New  Orleans  the  grain  sold  by  St.  Louis  ex- 
porters. For  this  reason  large  shipments  were  made  by  rail  from  west- 
ern points  direct  to  New  Orleans  for  St.  Louis  account,  which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  would  have  come  to  St.  Louis  and  gone  south- 
ward by  river. 

A considerable  amount  (4,047,633  bushels)  was  also  shipped  from  St. 
Louis  by  rail  to  Belmont,  224  miles  below,  and  there  transferred  to  the 
barge  line  for  shipment  by  river  to  New  Orleans. 

Shipments  by  barge  line,  including  amount  taken  from  Belmont,  was 
5,763,187  bushels  of  corn,  6,662,799  bushels  of  wheat  and  36,857  bushels 
of  oats ; while  the  total  amount  exported  from  New  Orleans  was  nearly 
7,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  350,000 
bushels  of  rye. 

The  movement  of  grain  to  Europe,  via  the  Gulf  ports,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  as  additional  transportation  facilities  are  opened  up,  for 
the  reason  that  it  offers  the  cheapest  route  from  the  grain-growing  sec- 
tions to  the  markets  of  the  world  and  with  an  improved  river, 
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affording  a navigable  stage  of  water  the  year  round,  St.  Louis  will  con- 
trol its  share  of  this  important  trade. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  demand  for  wheat  was  mostly 
from  the  Continent,  but  after  harvest  chiefly  from  England. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  would  have  been  doubled  during  the  fall 
months  had  there  been  adequate  shipping  facilities. 


EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1890. 

Bushels. 

1891. 

Bushels. 

1892. 

Bushels. 

Nevr  York 

12,607,484 

21,789.281 

4,817,634 

699,274 

1,522,873 

683.872 

2,336,818 

497,889 

365,643 

1,680,260 

45,312,553 

28,039,572 

16,074,292 

6,876,608 

10,336,196 

1,139,351 

5.920,590 

2,196,782 

1,814,024 

5,600,991 

1,128,915 

45,259,966 

16,327,640 

16,661,559 

9,994,024 

14,207,443 

1,160,013 

6,244,729 

6,375,123 

2,323,824 

3,078,530 

2,121,739 

377,885 

2,3S6,566 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Duluth  

Willamette 

Boston 

Yorktown  (Newport  News) 

Puget  Sound 

Chicago 

Galveston 

All  other  districts 

2,270,552 

2,881,237 

Total  bushels 

49,271,580 

129,638,934 

125,518,441 

EXPORTS  OF  CORN  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1890. 

Bushels. 

1891. 

Bushels. 

1892. 

Bushels. 

New  York 

24,374,749 

12,028,399 

18,854,951 

4,590,085 

16,816,795 

1,331,279 

2,638,329 

3,461,808 

13,145,268 

1,912,173 

4,096,234 

3,946,411 

2,782,578 

682,260 

2,099,739 

160,064 

18,293,353 

7,380,678 

18,895,907 

2,811,277 

19,454,590 

1,026,098 

2,251,094 

244,433 

14,775 

7,098,884 

New  Orleans  

Baltimore 

Boston  

Philadelphia  

Yorktown  (Newport  News) 

Chicago 

Miami 

All  other  districts 

2,720,829 

1,867,124 

Total  bushels 

86,817,220 

30,691,851 

77,471,179 

FOREIGN  SHIPMENTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  ON  THROUGH  BILLS  OF  LADING,  VIA  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  SEAPORTS,  DURING  1892. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


SHIPMENTS  OF  BULK  GRAIN  TO  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  EXPORT. 


1888.  18S9.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Wheat,  bushels 1,247,952  1,651,950  1,409,440  6,940,215  5,149,708 

Corn,  bushels 5,844,042  12,398,955  8,717,849  1,482,731  3,228,645 

Rye,  bushels 17,432  45,600  

DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 

IN  TONS. 

1892.  1891.  1890  1889.  1888.  1887.  1886. 

By  rail  Eastward 223,454  166,272  145,162  127,403  121,657  128,522  30,853 

By  river  to  New  Orleans 244,893  251,500  286,383  397,217  201,072  325,442  232,352 


Total  Tons 468,347  417,772  431,545  524,620  263,205  283,738  322,328 

STATEMENT  OF  BULK  GRAIN  EXPORTED  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  DURING 
1891  AND  COMPARISONS  FOR  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1892  1892  1892 

To  Corn.  Wheat.  Rye. 

England 1,731,790  5,175,182  

France 1,042,453  5,335,755  

Germany 2,228,099  1,902,727  218,555 

Belgium 675,948  490,120  75,925 

Ireland 765,714  490,951  

Denmark 211,647  

Holland 16,000  552,673  18,000 

Sweden 93,140  45,401  39,370 

Spain 6,832  134,028  

Central  America 6,150  2,500  

Cuba 13,460  

Scotland 205,161  


Total  bushels,  1892 6,791,233  14,334,498  351,850 


Total  bushels,  1891 1,941,853  10,014,351  309,242 

Total  bushels,  1890 11,978,768  1,358,753  137,593 

Total  bushels,  1889 13,601,830  1,067,864  17,432 

Total  bushels,  1888 5,599,663  1,056  892  

Total  bushels,  1887 ...  7,201,231  4,390,126  

Total  bushels,  1886 8,155,943  988,626  

Total  bushels,  1885 7,529,357  24,148  


SHIPMENTS  OF  BULK  GRAIN,  BY  RIVER.  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 


Year. 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

18S4 

1S83 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1873 


FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 
Wheat,  bus.  Corn,  bus.  Rye,  bus. 


5,149,708 

6,940,215 

1,409,440 

1,651,950 

1,247,952 

3,973,737 

743,439 

50,000 

1,318,688 

1,435,043 

5,637,391 

4,197,981 

5,913,272 

2,390,897 

1,876,639 

351,453 

37,142 

135,961 

365,252 


3,228,645 

1,482,731 

8,717,849 

12,398,955 

5,844,042 

7,365,340 

7,501,730 

8,180,039 

4,496,785 

9,029,509 

2,529,712 

8,640,720 

9,804,392 

3,585,589 

2.857.056 

3.578.057 
1,737,237 

172,617 

1,047,794 

1,373,969 


45,600 


17,432 


36,093 

344,864 

205,430 

15,994 

22,423 

45,000 

157,424 

609,041 

171,843 


Oats,  bus. 

36,587 


89,960 

89,707 

160,584 

217,722 

598,755 

401,787 

487,221 

389,826 

150,320 

132,823 


30,928 

108,867 


10,000 


Totals. 

8,414,940 

8,468,546 

10,217,244 

14,158,046 

7,252,578 

11,556,799 

8,834,924 

8,667,919 

6,647,558 

11,059,508 

8,333,417 

12,993,947 

15,762,664 

6,164,838 

5,451,603 

4,101,853 

1,774,379 

308,578 

1,423,046 

1,373,969 


CAPACITY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  & MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

“BARGE  LINE.” 


Tow  Steamers 10 

Barges 80 

Capacity  for  bulk  grain,  to  float  at  one  time. 4,000,000  bushels 

Capacity  for  moving  to  New  Orleans  monthly  2,500,000  bushels 
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AVERAGE  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  WHEAT  IN  CENTS,  PER  BUSHEL 
BY  STEAMER  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  LIVERPOOL 
VIA  NEW  ORLEANS,  1891  AND  1892. 


Month. 

St.  Louis  to 
N.  O.  pr  bush 

N.O.  to  Liver- 
pool pr  bush. 

Total  St.  L.  to 
Liverpool. 

1892. 

1891. 

1S92. 

1891. 

1S92. 

1891. 

January  

7 

10  h 

84 

17  X 

16 

February 

7 

7 k 

9X 

S 

1GX 

154 

March 

6i 

64 

8X 

74 

15>4 

14 

April 

5* 

6 

9 

64 

UX 

124 

May 

5 

5£ 

5 

6 

10 

114 

June 

5 

54 

7 

ok 

12 

11 

July 

5 

6 

5 

6 

10 

12 

August 

54 

64 

6 % 

82 

12  X 

15 

September 

6 

n 

8 X 

94 

14  L 

17 

October 

6J 

8 

9 

11 

15L 

19 

November 

62 

8 

SX 

12 

15X 

20 

December 

64 

8 

8 

12 

14K 

20 

AVERAGE  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  WHEAT  IN  CENTS,  PER  BUSHEL 
FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  LIVERPOOL  VIA  RAIL  TO  NEW  YORK 
DURING  1891  AND  1892. 


Month. 

15.  St.  L.  to 
N.Y.prbush. 

N.  Y.  to  Liv. 
pr  bush. 

Total  St.  L.  to 
Liv.  pr  bush. 

1892. 

1S91. 

1892. 

1891 . 

1892 

1891. 

January 

17.40 

17.40 

9 

7i 

26.40 

24.65 

February 

17  40 

17  40 

6? 

4| 

23.77J 

21.15 

March 

17.40 

17.40 

3 

24.90 

20.40 

April 

17.40 

17.40 

31 

3 

21.15 

20.40 

May 

13.80 

17.40 

a 

31 

18.671 

20.65 

June 

15.60 

17.40 

4 

4 

19.60 

21  40 

July 

15  60 

17.40 

4 

21.10 

21.40 

August 

13.80 

17.40 

4| 

6 

17.05 

23.40 

September 

13.80 

17  40 

4 

si 

17.80 

25.40 

October 

17.40 

17.40 

6 

114 

23.40 

28.524 

November 

17.40 

17.40 

41 

lli 

22.274 

28.90 

December 

17.40 

17.40 

24 

8| 

19.90 

26.15 

Average  Rate  of  Freight  on  Wheat  per 
Busherbt  Steamer  from  New  Orleans 
to  Liverpool  during  1891  and  1892. 


Month. 

Rate  in  Cents. 

Rate  in  Cent, 

1892. 

1891. 

J anuary . . . 

9c.  to  12c. 

7 to  10 

February . . 

74c.  to  12c. 

7 to  9 

March 

74c.  to  10c. 

7 to  8 

April 

8c.  to  10c. 

5 to  8 

May 

4c.  to  6c. 

. . to  6 

June 

7c. 

5 to  6 

July 

5c. 

5 to  7 

August 

6 

-«ICN 

OO 

0 

d 

»c 

7 to  10 

September. 

8c.  to  9c. 

8 toll 

October . . .. 

8c.  to  10c. 

10  to  12 

November . 

8c.  to  94c. 

11  to  134 

December . 

6c.  to  10c. 

11  to  13 

Average  Rate  of  Freight  on  Wheat 
per  Bushel  bt  Steamer  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  during  1891  and  1892. 

Rate  in  Cents. 

Rate  in  Cents. 

Month. 

1S92. 

1891. 

January . . . 

9 c. 

7\ 

February... 

ejc. 

4i 

March 

7jC. 

3 

April 

3ic. 

3 

May 

4|c. 

34 

June 

■4  c. 

4 

Julv 

5ic. 

4 

August 

4|c. 

6 

September. 

4 c. 

84 

October  — 

6 c. 

lli 

November . 

4ic. 

114 

December .. 

24c. 

Si 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


AVERAGE  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  GRAIN  IN  CENTS. 

From  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool  via  River  to  New  Orleans  and  via 

Rail  to  New  York. 


Year. 

To  New  Orleans  by  River. 

On  Wheat 
to  New  York 
by  rail 
per  100  llis. 

To  Liverpool. 

On  Grain 
in  sks. 
per  100  lbs. 

On  AVheat 
in  bulk 
per  bushel. 

Via  New  Orleans, 
On  Wheat 
per  bu. 

Via  New  York, 
On  Wheat 
per  bu. 

1877 

21 

8% 

41 

1S7S 

17% 

7% 

38 

1879 

18 

7% 

33% 

18S0 

19 

8% 

42 

1881 

20 

6 

32 

1882 

20 

6 5-12 

29% 

22  2-3 

23% 

1883 

17% 

5% 

33 

19  7-12 

27 

1884 

14 

6 5-8 

26 

14  7-12 

21% 

1885 

15 

6 2-5 

22  1-7 

15  1-9 

20% 

1886 

16 

6% 

29 

16  1-6 

24 

1887 

18% 

6 

32  2-15 

15 

24% 

1888 

15 

6% 

*29% 

15  1-6 

22 .95 

889 

17.93 

5.95 

28% 

17  1-3 

24.97 

1890 

15.66 

6.58 

27% 

14  1-3 

21.48 

1891 

16.28 

8.87% 

29 

15  3-4 

23.55 

1892 

16.87 

6.50 

26.62 

14 

21 

♦These  figures  represent  published  rates.  At  times  during  the  year  the  rate  'was  as  low 
as  20o.  per  100  lbs.,  making  the  average  rate  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool  via  New  York  at  times 
as  low  as  say  17>£  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat. 
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COTTON. 


The  gross  receipts  of  Cotton  for  the  Cotton  year,  ending  August  31, 
1892,  were  the  largest  ever  reported  for  this  market,  being  723,628  bales, 
against  706,469  bales  the  previous  year.  The  local  receipts,  however, 
show  a slight  decrease,  being  297,891  bales,  against  306,015  bales.  The 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  Stales  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  reaching 
9,035,379  bales,  exceeding  the  crop  of  1890-’91  by  382,782  bales,  and  that 
of  1889-’90  by  1,724.057  bales.  This  large  crop,  with  the  stock  left  over 
from  the  preceding  crop,  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  wants  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  values  largely  declined,  reaching  the  lowest 
point  in  March,  when  Liverpool  quoted  Middling  Uplands  at  3 9-16d; 
the  St.  Louis  quotation  for  middling  being  6 5-16  cents. 

The  course  of  the  St.  Louis  trade  did  not  differ  materially  from  pre- 
vious seasons.  As  usual,  the  largest  receipts  were  from  Arkansas, 
reaching  387,  492  bales,  Texas  following  with  162,482,  both  amounts 
being  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  From  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  receipts  were  as  follows : from  Tennessee  38,447  bales ; 
from  Mississippi  49,010  bales ; from  Alabama  28,922  bales ; from  Ken- 
tucky 170  bales ; Missouri  contributed  27,291  bales;  Indian  Territory 
15,068,  Kansas  230  and  Oklahoma  1721. 

The  shipments  were  685,789  bales,  of  which  195,678  were  exported 
direct  to  Europe,  176,494  going  to  England.  The  city  consumption 
amounted  to  2,788  bales,  and  1,180  bales  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
warehouses. 

The  details  of  the  entire  movement  are  given  in  subsequent  pages,  to 
which  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  called. 

-10 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  GROSS  AND  NET  RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Season. 

Gross  Receipts, 
bales. 

Through  Shipments 
bales. 

Net  Receipts, 
hales. 

1891-92  - - 

723,628 

425,737 

297,891 

1890-91  - 

706,469 

409,454 

306,015 

1889-90 

538,910 

311,823 

227,087 

1888-89  - 

584,572 

323,619 

260,953 

1887-88 

520.292 

271,028 

249,264 

1886-87  - 

411,832 

167,698 

244,134 

1885-86 

472,682 

246,017 

226,665 

1884-85  - 

291,056 

103,312 

187,744 

1883-84 

297,122 

80,699 

216,523 

1882-83  - 

456,858 

160,098 

296,760 

1881-82 

369,579 

129,060 

240,519 

1880-81  - 

398,939 

97,586 

301,353 

1879-80 

496,570 

172,286 

324,284 

1878-79  - 

335,799 

117,083 

218,710 

1877-78 

248,856 

61,561 

187,295 

1876-77  - 

217,734 

69,258 

148,476 

1875-76 

244,598 

84.788 

159,810 

MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 


Months. 

Local. 

-Receipts. 

Through. 

Total. 

Shipments. 

September 

5,109 

8,937 

14,046 

11,863 

October 

50,528 

75,170 

131,698 

76,203 

November 

83,747 

107,135 

190,882 

130,411 

December 

67 , OHO 

85,672 

152,702 

133,352 

January 

27,992 

38,504 

66 , 496 

66,727 

February 

28,169 

31,790 

59,959 

60,744 

March 

14,761 

33,871 

48,632 

68,646 

April 

6,976 

18,464 

25,440 

47,719 

May 

3,186 

11,615 

14,801 

27,338 

June 

2,060 

7,283 

9,439 

31,220 

July. 

1,285 

4,970 

6,075 

21,806 

August 

1,042 

2,506 

3,548 

9760 

Total  hales  

297,891 

425,737 

723,628 

685,789 

RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON  BY  EACH  ROUTE  FOR  FOUR  COTTON  YEARS. 


Routes. 

1891-92' 

1890-91 

1889-90- 

1888-89. 

St. Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  R.R.  . ... 

Missouri  Pacific  “ 

Mobile  & Ohio  “ 

St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  “ 

Cairo  Short  Line  “ 

Chicago  & Alton  Railroad  (West)  “ 

Wabash  Railroad  (West)  “ 

Keokuk  & Northwestern  Railroad  “ 

Louisville  and  Nashville  

Lower  Mississippi  River  Boats  

Cumberland  and  Tennessee  River  Boats 

Other  sources 

412,633 

3,202 

105,946 

111,850 

66,722 

893 

6,773 

4,704 

294 

8,167 

2,444 

368,008 

3,252 

128,363 

100,415 

76,945 

3,590 

7,388 

3,482 

428 

11,449 

3,149 

258,800 

34,392 

72,592 

106,639 

52,468 

394 

12,198 

1,341 

86 

289,926 

40,334 

85,523 

89,745 

65,921 

410 

9,997 

2,609 

107 

Total  bales 

723,628 

706,469 

538,910 

584,572 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF 
COTTON  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


1891-92. 

Bales. 

1890-91. 

Bales. 

1889-90. 

Bales. 

1888-89. 
Bales . 

1887-88. 

Bales. 

From 

Arkansas 

387,492 

375,625 

312,348 

305,502 

293,618 

4t 

Texas 

162,482 

140,450 

122,684 

151,436 

161,833 

• « 

Missouri 

27,291 

23,963 

11,609 

25,546 

18,106 

tl 

Tennessee 

38,447 

43.280 

26,881 

28,882 

21,964 

a 

Mississippi 

49,010 

62,408 

42,750 

52,183 

16,098 

Indian  Territory 

15,063 

13,448 

10,177 

5,2n5 

4,926 

u 

Alabama 

28,922 

33,469 

11,628 

15,090 

3,251 

u 

Kentucky 

170 

474 

241 

515 

305 

u 

Louisiana 

12,795 

12,333 

344 

28 

191 

(< 

Kansas 

230 

464 

248 

185 

,, 

Oklahoma 

1,721 

569 

Total  Receipts 

723,628 

706,469 

538,910 

584,752 

520,292 

DIRECTION  OF  SHIPMENTS. 


For  Export  to  England 

“ Germany 

“ France 

“ Belgium 

“ Holland 

“ Russia 

“ Italy 

• Switzerland 

“ Scotland 

“ Austria 

“ Saxony 

“ Spam 

“ Ireland 

Total  Exported  by  rail  via  Atlantic  seaboard 

Shipments  Eastward,  by  rail  for  consumption.. 

“ “ to  Canada.. 

“ Southward  by  New  Orleans  boats... . 

“ “ by  rail  

“ Westward  by  rail  and  boats  

“ Northward  by  boat  and  rail...  

Total  Shipments 


1891-92. 

1890-91 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 

Bales. 

Bales . 

Bales. 

Bales. 

176,494 

185,493 

122,608 

145,395 

11,292 

10,533 

6,252 

3,424 

4,854 

9,919 

7,460 

5,829 

1,643 

4,696 

4,346 

2,866 

390 



887 

2,060 

552 

458 

300 

679 

695 

50 

14 

5,249 

100 

253 

’ ’ ’266 

500 



195,678 

214,253 

147,246 

136,911 

418,792 

442,680 

368,029 

260,500 

36,214 

36,S74 

15,680 

15,091 

2,054 

1,306 

735 

1,261 

3,668 

905 

368 

41 

106 

2,894 

810 

1,384 

38 

685,789 

695,720 

535 , 695 

416,314 

SHIPMENTS  OF  COTTON  BY  EACH  ROUTE  FOR  FOUR  COTTON  Y'EARS. 


ROUTE. 


Ohio  & Mississippi  Road 

Cleveland,  Cin.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Road 

Wabash  Railway 

VandaliaRoad.  

Jacksonville  Southeastern ... 

Chicago  & Alton  Road 

Louisville  & NashvilleRoad 

Cairo  short  Line 

Toledo,  St,  Louis  & Kansas  City  Road 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Road 

Mobile  & Ohio  Road 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  Road. 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & South’nR.R. 

Keokuk  & St.  Louis  Road 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Boats 

New  Orleans  Boats 

By  Rail  westward 


1891-92. 

1890-91. 

18S9-90. 

1888-89. 

BALES . 

BALES. 

BALES. 

1 BALES. 

56,271 

38,015 

67.491 

53,663 

136,274 

66,S47 

52,934 

96,723 

74,881 

118,702 

77,439 

109,186 

140,039 

217,589 

225,489 

173,538 

2,763 

599 

127,797 

138,608 

55,342 

132,555 

1,122 

266 

1,223 

4,575 

181 

335 

142,200 

107,175 

52, 260 

1 1.33S 

83 

755 

1,264 

1,865 

21 

3,322 

6,272 

38 

113 

20 

50 

5 

48 

55 

31 

2,054 

SOI 

905 

368 

80 

455 

685,789 

695,720 

535,695 

584,704 

Total 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  STOCK,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


1891-92 

1S90-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 

1887-88. 

Receipts  

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  1 

723,628 

10,735 

2,051 

706,469 

574 

2,492 

538,910 

512 

584,572 

3,910 

520,292 

4,140 

Total  hales 

736,414 

709,535 

539,422 

588,482 

524,432 

Shipments 

City  consumption 

In  Compresses  August  31 

Unaccounted  for 

Burned 

685,789 

2,788 

46,402 

255 

1,180 

695,720 

2,(«1 

10,735 

1,059 

535,695 

2,000 

574 

1,153 

584,704 

2,100 

512 

1,106 

519,103 

1,419 

3,910 

Total  bales 

736,414 

709,535 

539,422 

588,482 

524,432 

REPORT  OF  COTTON  COMPRESSED  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Year  ending 
Aug.  31. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Stock 

• 

1892  

. 274,677  bales. 

46,402  bales. 

1891  

309,273  “ 

299,112  “ 

10,735 

1890  

231,288  “ 

231,266  “ 

574 

U 

1889  

270,848  “ 

274,246  “ 

512 

u 

1888  

256,809  “ 

257,044  “ 

3,910 

u 

1S87  

264  110  “ 

4,140 

a 

1886  . 

231,868  “ 

9,924 

44 

1885  

203,493  “ 

1,609 

44 

1884  

231,484  “ 

1,518 

44 

1883  

304,300  “ 

301,451  “ 

4,588 

4 4 

1882  

259,115  “ 

265,637  “ 

1,739 

4 4 

1881  

COMPRESSES  AND  WAREHOUSES. 

Capital  Stock.  Storage  Capacity. 

8,225  “ 

Capacity  per  day 
for  Compressing. 

St.  Louis 

$625,000 

150,000  bales. 

5,000  bales. 

Peper  

250,000 

18,000  “ 

1,500  “ 

F The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  Cotton  Crop  of  each  State: 

PRODUCTION  OF  EACH  STATE  FOR  YEARS  NAMED  (000  Omitted) . 


STATES. 

C'l 

O 

I 

rH 

05 

GO 

1890-91. 

1889-90. 

C5 

GO 

00 

00 

00 

1887-88. 

1S86-87. 

18S5-86. 

1884-85. 

3$ 

oo 

oo 

1882-83. 

North  Carolina 

400 

565 

325 

435 

480 

420 

450 

441 

420 

455 

South  Carolina 

700 

710 

610 

650 

605 

530 

505 

494 

443 

598 

Georgia  

1,100 

1,184 

1,076 

978 

1,000 

920 

980 

860 

768 

940 

Florida 

CO 

65 

60 

65 

65 

60 

65 

55 

60 

67 

Alabama 

1,000 

935 

850 

735 

740 

685 

665 

598 

575 

737 

Mississippi 

1,335 

1,138 

1,056 

995 

1,075 

436 

935 

975 

840 

893 

1,098 

Louisiana 

740 

550 

600 

430 

460 

495 

467 

495 

610 

Texas 

2,400 

2,120 

1,700 

1,337 

1,381 

1,345 

1,355 

990 

1,100 

1,467 

Arkansas 

900 

888 

846 

845 

800 

744 

650 

558 

575 

699 

Tennessee 

400 

400 

210 

390 

360 

370 

360 

826 

335 

375 

All  others 

100 

80 

75 

75 

45 

50 

40 

50 

56 

Total 

9,035 

8,655 

7,313 

6,935 

7,017 

6,514 

6,550 

5,669 

5,714 

6,992 

&The  estimate  of  ’91-92  is  by  Mr.  Neill,  of  New  Orleans.  Tlie  Texas  report  includes 
Indiana  territory. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF 

Middling  Cotton  each  month  for  four  years. 


MONTHS. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  ► 

February 

March  

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

8 

8 

7% 

7 3-16 

6% 

6 9-16 

6 5-16 

6 5-16 

7 

714 

7 

7 

8% 

8 7-16 

8 

7 9-16 

7 3-16 

6 15-16 

6 9-16 

7 1-16 
714 

7 9-16 

7 3-16 

7 3-16 

9% 

9 9-16 

9 

8% 

9 

8 13-16 
S 11-10 

814 

814 

8 

7 13-16 
7 13-16 

10% 

10 

9 9-16 

9 1-16 

914 

9 1-16 

8% 

834 

8 7-16 

814 

8 

8 

1014 

9>4 

9 11-16 
9 11-16 
9 11-16 
10  7-16 
1014 

11 

1114 

11% 

11% 

10% 

ii 

10% 

974 

914 

10  9-16 
10 % 

11 

11 % 
1174 
11% 
11% 
11% 

914 

914 

9 5-16 

9 7-16 

9 7-16 
9% 

914 

9%  . 

10  ll-l6 
10  11-16 
10  11-16 
10% 

10 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

10  9-16 
10% 

10  11-16 
10% 

11 

1891-92. 


Average  weight  per  bale. . lbs . 

St.  Louis  receipts 511 

Crop  of  United  States 498.77 


1890-91.  1898-90.  1888-89.  1887-88. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

510  510.50  504  500.90 

498.81  496.13  495.79  485.35 


1886-87.  1885-86. 

lbs.  lbs 

502.00  502% 

485.37  483.95 


THE  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  61  YEARS  IN  BALES. 


1830- 31,  1,068,844 

1831- 32,  987,477 

1832- 33,  1,070,438 

1833- 34,  1,205,394 

1834- 35,  1,254,328 

1835- 36,  1,360,725 

1836- 37,  1,422,930 

1837- 38,  1,801,497 

1838- 39,  1,360.532 

1839- 40,  2,177,835 

1840- 41,  1,034,915 

1841- 42,  1,683,574 


1842- 43,  2,378,875 

1843- 44,  2,030,400 

1844- 45,  2,394,503 

1845- 46,  2,100,537 

1846- 47,  1,778,651 

1847- 48,  2,630,786 

1848- 49,  2,866,938 

1849- 50,  2,233,718 

1850- 51,  2,454,257 

1851- 52,  3,126,310 

1852- 53,  3,416,214 

1853- 54,  3,074,979 


1854- 55,  2,982,634 

1855- 56,  3,665,557 

1856- 57  , 3,093,737 

1857- 58,  3,227,339 

1858- 59,  4,018,914 

1859- 60,  4,861,292 
1S60-61,  3,849,469 

186 1- 62, no  record 

1862- 63, no  record 

1863- 64, no  record 

1864- 65, no  record 

1865- 66,  2,277,683 


1866- 67,  2,232,660 

1867- 68,  2,559,241 

1868- 69,  2,433,770 

1869- 70,  3,114,592 

1870- 71,  4,317,006 

1871- 72,  2,971.351 

1872- 73,  3,874,559 

1873- 74,  4,170,388 

1874- 75,  3,827,845 
l»75-76,  4,632,313 

1876- 77,  4.474,069 

1877- 78,  4,773,865 

1878- 79,  5,074,155 


1879- 80,  5,761,252 

1880- 81,  6,605. 750 

1881- 82,  5,456,048 

1882- 83,  6,949,756 

1883- 84,  5 713.200 

1884- 85,  5,706,165 

1885- 86  , 6,575,691 

1886- 87  , 6 505,087 

1887- 88,  7,046,833 
18S8-89  , 6,938,290 

1889- 90,  7,313,726 

1890- 91,  8,655,518 

1891- 92,  9,035,379 


GENERAL  CROP  MOVEMENT,  SEASON  1891-92. 

From  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  Report. 


CONSUMPTION— UNITED  STATES. 

1891-92. 

Bales. 


Total  crop  United  States 9,035,379 

Stock  at  ports  beginning  of  year 227.624 

Total  Supply—  

Exported  during  year 5.856,877 

Send  to  Canada  overland,  net 76,560 

Burnt  at  delivery  ports 33,499 

Stock  at  close  of  year 419,221 


9,263,003 


3,386,157 


1890-91. 

Bales. 

8,652.597 

61,396 


5,778,822 

68,369 

7,155 

227,624 


8,713,993 


6,081,970 


Total  takings  for  consumption 2,876,846 

Of  which— 

Taken  by  spinners  in  Southern  States, 

total 686,080 


2,632,023 

604,661 


Taken  by  Northern  spinners 


2,190,766 


2,027,362 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  ENTIRE 

RECEIPTS. 


By- 


Chicago  & Alton  R.R  (Mo.  Div.) 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R 

Wabash  R.  R.(West) 

St.  Louis,  Kas.  City  & Colo.  R.  R. . 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.  R 

St.  L.,  Iron  Mount.  & So.  R.R. 
St.  L.,  A.  & T.H.  K R.  (Cairo  Shtir.  t.) 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.R  

Mobile  & Ohio  R R 

Ohio  & Mississippi  R R 

Chicago  & Alton  R.R  

Cleveland,  Cin..  Chi.  &St.  L.  R.R 

Yandalia  & Terre  Haute  R.R 

Wabash  R.  R (East) 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Kan.  City  R.R 
Louisville, Evansville*  St.  L.R.R 
Jacksonville  Southeastern  R.  R . 

Chicago,  B.  & Q R.  K 

Keokuk  & St.  Louis  R.R 

St.  L.,  Alton  & Springfield  R.  R. 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Lower  “ “ 

Illinois  “ 

Missouri  “ 

Ohio,  Cumb.  & Tenn.  Rivers 

By  Wagon 


Total  Receipts 

Sold  direct  from  country  points 

Flour  manufactured 

In  Store,  January  1st,  1892 


Flour. 

Barrels 

Wheat. 

Bush. 

Corn. 

Bush. 

Oats. 

Bush. 

Rye. 

Bush. 

Barley . 
Bush. 

29,418 

524,0110 

72,219 

164,273 

1,893,540 

9,349,930 

3,039,725 

4,786,776 

322,597 

45,763 

474,856 

1,216,621 

322,400 

417,495 

553,100 

218,969 

266,450 

43,850 

45,587 

85.250 
67,300 

144,550 

65,894 

237,300 

1,588,020 

28.250 
337,138 
736,407 
259,424 
267,723 

372,475 

13,178,785 

62,855 

5,912,900 

1,930 

250,000 

2,512,830 

330,090 

2,198,585 

270,200 

365,822 

27,213 

362,912 

6,300 

79,100 

5,292 

431,200 

125 

2,835 

67,380 

179,925 

2,100 

62,340 

700 

4,080 

930 

S.000 

25,960 
13,717 
10,485 
26,343 
119,849 
23,005 
12,152 
865 
23,633 
52,659 
44,101 
163, 166 
140 
62,900 
10,049 
5,132 
876 

27,000 

85,300 

276,500 

36,925 

58,340 

184,800 

16,100 

6,300 

116,200 

3,597,300 

6,836,030 

2,100 

87,140 

14,990 

133,415 

40,410 

210 

800,000 

15,920 

107,650 

24.130 

26.130 

69.000 
25,050 

10.000 

209.000 

701.000 
3,507,785 

17,500 

592 

52,500 

15,400 

700 

54,300 

103,304 

769,300 

680,800 

633,500 

140,995 

800 

495 

2,835 

63 

229 

283 

357 

668,940 

400,000 

1,455,342 

1,792,139 

1,623,371 

70,130 

27,483,855 

32,030,030 

10,604,810 

1,189,153 

2,691,249 

3,713,484 

541,399 

138,541 

16,130 

106,514 

4,940,982 

31,197,339 

32,571,429 

10,743,351 

1,205,283 

2,797,763 

Total  movement 
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MOVEMENT  IN  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  FOR  1892. 

SHIPMENTS. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley 

By- 

Bbls. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bu9li. 

Bush. 

Chicago  & Alton  R R.  (Mo.  Div) 

1,274 

60 

Missouri  Pacific  R R 

3,435 

2,5S1 

19,523 

55,148 

1,917 

2,975 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.R 

3,289 

3,039 

310 

185 

Wabash  R.  R.  (West) 

3,012 

547 

5,795 

8,111 

576 

630 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & Col.  R.  R 

770 

56 

5,732 

11,094 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.  R . . . . 

51,784 

1,295 

6,662 

36,810 

708 

79 

St  Louis,  Iron  Mount.  & So  .R.R. 

602,713 

1,247,248 

5,183,840 

925,477 

18,275 

1,370 

St.L..A.  & T.  H..Cairo  Short  Line 

54,238 

102,451 

235,361 

156,706 

24,063 

10,423 

164,(521 

143,327 

132,966 

146,991 

1,77*2 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.  R 

146^239 

444,547 

2,942,005 

926,750 

243,124 

.. 

67,975 

Mobile  & Ohio  R R 

193,900 

449,779 

939,449 

Ohio  & Mississippi  R.R  

36,' 015 

444,123 

1,143 ,305 

56’,  098 

114,750 

6,027 

Chicago  & Alton  R.R 

116,799 

334,901 

37,387 

25,300 

Cleve.TCin.,  Chicago  & St.L.R.  R. 

170,566 

2,219,807 

1,244,761 

116,359 

61,304 

5,498 

Vandalia 

54,811 

247,206 

904,841 

54,271 

140,321 

20,623 

Wabash  R.  R.  (East) 

133,267 

2,469,080 

2,757,515 

141,240 

125,462 

3,710 

Toledo,  Sc.  Louis  & Kas.City  R.  R 

145,618  1,161,646 

2,274,150 

196,384 

73,919 

Louisville, Evansvill<‘&  St.  L.  R.  R 

54,752 

179,902 

1,372,207 

211,128 

224,882 

39,793 

Jacksonville  Southeastern  Line.. 

16,209 

63,950 

145,660 

2,360 

28 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy. . . 

17.425 

48,600 

610 

5,310 

3,7S0 

29o 

12,746 

4,996 

1,975 

922 

72 

New  Orleans  Boats  and  Barges. . 

262,944  5,149,823 

3,405,435 

515,102 

270 

96 

Vicksburg  and  Natchez  Boats  . . . 

49,104 

1,440 

224,271 

265,665 

308 

114 

Memphis  Boats 

12,101 

671 

16,701 

49,395 

277 

22 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Boats  . 

883 

16 

2,679 

10,780 

27 

12 

Illinois  “ “ 

980 

270 

l,64n 

38 

12 

Missouri  “ “ 

424 

22 

1,080 

3,670 

68 

96 

Tennessee  “ “ 

16,052 

4 

86,094 

108,050 

128 

Total  Shipments 

2,313,738  14,333,534 

22,606,756 

4,972,928 

1,032,374 

188,563 

1,792,139 

Ground  in  City  Mills 

7.711.013 

2,502,615 

308,000 

36,294 

City  consumption 

697, 3661!, 607, 742 

6,375,424 

5,290,017 

92,966 

2,521,979 

Stock  on  hand  Dec.  31, 189  

137,737 

7,545,050 

1,086,634 

172,406 

43,619 

87,221 

Total  movement 

4,940,980  31,197,339 

32,571,429 

10,743,351 

1,205,283 

2,797,763 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


WEEKLY  RECEIPTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1892. 


WEEK 

FLOUR. 

WHEAT, 

CORN, 

OATS, 

RYE, 

BAFL’T 

BRAN. 

Corn 

COTTON. 

— 

Meal, 

— .. 

ENDING 

Bbls. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bags. 

Cars. 

bbls. 

Local. 

Throu’. 

January  2 

4,551 

106,263 

327,600 

49,900 

8,400 

440 

2 

477 

“ 9 

21,219 

460,871 

1,463,290 

222)920 

8,800 

92,400 

2,435 

14 

125 

11 ,224 

13,085 

“ 16 

32,207 

280,946 

1,425,695 

237,335 

4,150 

75,600 

2,190 

9 

485 

7,818 

9,017 

“ 23 

34,386 

251,356 

1,353,090 

286,615 

2.80C 

98,000 

1,030 

11 

725 

2,555 

4,623 

“ 30 

24,181 

276,239 

1,770,065 

324,175 

9,800 

120,800 

1,301 

17 

750 

5,918 

10,882 

February  6 

31,308 

298,144 

1,592,700 

261,330 

11,900 

204,400 

1,886 

7 

680 

4,904 

7,530 

“ 13 

32,688 

233,544 

1,733,550 

211.71C 

8,400 

95,900 

4,246 

20 

1,775 

8,189 

7,602 

“ 20 

29,023 

242,127 

1,654,510 

167,850 

5.60C 

113,400 

6,137 

24 

1,245 

7,452 

6)593 

it  gy 

32,612 

223,124 

1,416,645 

213, 93C 

9,908  60,200 

5,026 

16 

1,200 

5,377 

7,861 

March ....  5 

37,675 

207,474 

1,407,425 

182,835 

18,281 

38,500 

5,193 

19 

1,295 

5,031 

7)539 

“ 12 

31,155 

200,699 

815,800 

113,305 

11,312 

43,400 

6,640 

14 

1 ,925 

4,662 

8)858 

“ 19 

29,564 

229,571 

473,000 

149,255 

13,354 

42,000 

6,876 

13 

2,720 

3,503 

9,889 

“ 26 

36,946 

184,972 

616,975 

217,425 

19,645 

54,600 

4,408 

20 

1,270 

1,637 

4,968 

April 2 

30,198 

114,345 

676,470 

218,750 

6,354 

42,000 

4,223 

14 

870 

2,700 

5)614 

“ 9 

27,731 

108,940 

363,760 

94,435 

6,525 

12,600 

1,145 

17 

925 

1,077 

5,749 

“ 16 

32,291 

133,062 

197,065 

89,255 

7,736 

6,300 

1,530 

13 

1,680 

1,618 

3,736 

“ 23 

24,227 

110,772 

202,280 

113,380 

11,254 

5,600 

1,860 

21 

365 

2,662 

4,405 

“ 30 

25,751 

113,254 

295,350 

119,865 

11,954 

6,300 

2,468 

10 

1,370 

1,394 

3,781 

May 7 

24,141 

121,289 

379,890 

167,465 

9,100 

10,600 

1,900 

8 

1,680 

761 

2,486 

“ 14 

25,525 

120,244 

353,105 

135,695 

14,504 

4,900 

2,060 

9 

2,965 

828 

5,369 

<■  21 

16,595 

106,477 

267,315 

136,250 

4,200 

2,100 

2,288 

6 

2,840 

209 

807 

“ 28 

17,795 

106,067 

134,325 

163,930 

3.500 

2,100 

2,378 

14 

1,455 

1,355 

1,444 

June  4 

23,109 

86,113 

491,920 

178,380 

6,300 

2,100 

5.87S 

13 

1,800 

187 

2,922 

“ 11 

19,687 

105,297 

572,030 

128,350 

6,300 

4,673 

16 

2,856 

336 

2,188 

“ 18 

24,817 

136,538 

678,040 

174,455 

772 

2,100 

4,823 

8 

3,740 

965 

1,635 

“ 26 

23,900 

233,829 

663,165 

259,625 

5,449; 

9,98S 

12 

2,995 

353 

1,334 

23,701 

263,987 

312,445 

221,515 

6.167  

17  587 

22 

2,125 

291 

880 

9 

22,987 

231,582 

122,675 

100)085 

3,752 

14^613 

14 

1,540 

262 

2,270 

“ 16 

22,635 

348,683 

133,555 

66,120 

1 ,472 

2,800 

16,630 

15 

3,560 

222 

667 

“ 23 

26,249 

843,849 

158,260 

168,805 

2,845 

15,675 

11 

2,676 

303 

1,083 

“ 30 

23,202 

1,783,058 

229,160 

164,460 

2,100  

16,241 

9 

2,765 

465 

576 

August...  6 

29,785 

1,533,180 

231,445 

193,420 

9,154 

. ..... 

20,441 

11 

2,682 

216 

459 

“ 13 

26,290 

1,473,918 

196,415 

176,380 

20,300 

23,772 

17 

4,010 

287 

492 

“ 20 

27,922 

1,589,771 

202,730 

206,230 

9,800 



21,728 

20 

2,900 

213 

551 

“ 27 

27,990 

1,365,256 

221,440 

304,240 

23.894 

700 

17,553 

23 

4,295 

171 

375 

Septem’r.  3 

29,036 

1,326,351 

229,110 

474,000 

56,890 

1,400 

21,932 

17 

2,935 

179 

629 

“ in 

36,763 

1,262,621 

253,585 

277,350 

43,794 

1,400 

20,023 

26 

3,105 

206 

1,059 

“ 17 

32,397 

1,035,516 

238,215 

179,260 

49,794 

8,400 

8,665 

24 

1,135 

175 

1,547 

“ 24 

34,040 

1,033,531 

271,935 

153,200 

61,093 

31,500 

14,458 

34 

775 

195 

665 

October..  1 

29,408 

974,123 

228,845 

169,375 

64,473 

64,400 

9,146 

15 

192 

742 

“ 8 

32,605 

861,969 

281,270 

257,000 

66,500 

105,700 

8,3S4 

30 

825 

439 

1,219 

“ 15 

37,725 

947,540 

258,705 

241,150 

52,878 

131,957 

5,875 

23 

1,105 

1,730 

6,178 

“ 22 

32,516 

923,461 

428,500 

285,600 

65,100 

126,000 

2,391 

32 

1,400 

3,694 

6,378 

“ 29 

34,065 

779,072 

353,210 

271,150 

55,300 

128,800 

420 

16 

2,125 

4,474 

6,670 

Novemb’r  5 

31,115 

687,433 

209,415 

200,785 

60,900 

129,500 

4,270 

25 

950 

7,500 

16,592 

“ 12 

31,800 

355,001 

140,130 

120,035 

41.300 

102,900 

4,392 

11 

2,380 

7,769 

13,622 

“ 19 

28,535 

446,766 

237,545 

149, 000 

44,100 

136,500 

2,395 

17 

2,665 

6,022 

12,260 

“ 26 

22,820 

433,072 

414,715 

142,000 

49,718 

119,000 

2,897 

7 

2,140 

7,667 

14,493 

Decemb’r  3 

28,710 

475,348 

732,115 

198,150 

37,100 

86,100 

3,907 

22 

2,615 

12,017 

18,815 

“ 10 

26,684 

406,629 

1,070,925 

178,375 

43,531 

72,800 

4,940 

15 

1,530 

12,481 

23,405 

“ 17 

23, 200 1 

282,519 

854,360 

184,120 

33,600 

86,800 

4,580 

17 

1.300 

13,564 

21,153 

“ 23 

20, 265 j 

180,953 

813,255 

209,980 

32,200 

106,792 

4,415 

14 

1,180 

9,426' 

13,894 

“ 31 

19,615 

178,399; 

1,081,010 

289,605 

33,600 

103,600 

2,800 

8 

780 

12,860 

12,610 

668,940 

800,000 

400,000 

Grand  Total. 

1,455,342 

27,483,855 

32,030,030 

10,604,810 

1,189,253 

2,691,249. 

383,152 

842 

95,233 

185,912  320,125 
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WEEKLY  RECEIPTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1892 — (Continued.) 


HAY. 

TB’CO 

LEAD. 

HOG  PRODUCT. 

WOOL. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP 

HOGS. 

CO 

CO  0)  • 

FLAX 

t-  *4  ? 

SEED. 

Tons. 

mids 

Pigs. 

PORK 

HAMS.  1 

MEATS. 

LARD. 

Pounds. 

Head. 

Head. 

Head. 

Bush. 

Bbls. 

Lbs.  | 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

536 

173 

6,910 

25,000 

1,021,865 

105,670 

20,470 

728 

12 

4,190 

124 

3,300 

2,773 

331 

28,864 

104,370 

4,585,970 

319,438 

14,069 

11,169 

2,735 

38,189 

624 

12,650 

3,155 

1,094 

29,921 

100 

399,020 

4,642,960 

985,130 

37,650 

9,(65 

2,247 

36,308 

634 

12, 100 

3,414 

864 

30,655 

350 

153,500 

6,411,970 

1,063,755 

63,200 

6,749 

2,775 

11,401 

332 

7,700 

3,509 

916 

30,724 

60 

77,400 

4,973,505 

736,890 

91,054 

5,534 

4,690 

29,580 

717 

11,060 

3,320 

1,755 

26,664 

250 

103,300 

6,068,845 

706,980 

122,363 

6,785 

2,064 

23,404 

816 

14,975 

1,574 

1,262 

32,814 

250 

50,000 

6,286,585 

493,040 

241,025 

6,359 

2,048 

31,578 

685 

6,260 

2,460 

1,573 

37,917 

250 

200,830 

5,915,655 

435,530 

45,365 

7,830 

2,215 

29,616 

1,193 

6,600 

2,116 

1,526 

36,591 

100 

60,500 

5,434,632 

550,926 

51,386 

7,753 

2,521 

23,334 

1,029 

7,700 

1,105 

1,678 

34,127 

750 

149,260 

7,613,460 

292,355 

67,897 

7,551 

7,087 

23,250 

1,186 

6,025 

1,848 

1,307 

33,355 

100 

450 

5,047,530 

543,984 

75,642 

9,508 

2,866 

23, 743 

724 

6,000 

2,519 

1,075 

34,463 

100 

86,040 

5,055,420 

154,335 

41,157 

7,153 

2,679 

26,921 

1,002 

5,925 

3,996 

604 

48,437 

187,920 

5,259,840 

700,784 

16,800 

9,508 

3,192 

26,158 

771 

9,700 

2,330 

324 

31,206 

100 

52,300 

5,171,930 

573,355 

44,524 

9,444 

2,133 

32,112 

749 

15,400 

1,803 

421 

49,527 

25,890 

5,076,510 

170,870 

49,023 

6,210 

4,521 

27,146 

1,102 

14,850 

2,005 

402 

40,709 

50 

50,428 

4,628,820 

293,766 

61,181 

9,047 

4,480 

23, 184 

336 

9,350 

1,729 

737 

41,774 

254,600 

5,304,121 

775,062 

108,122 

7,088 

6,346 

32,705 

736 

14,300 

1,894 

503 

30,508 

123,660 

4,615,861 

392,230 

184,488 

7,087 

10,507 

29,777 

604 

13,750 

2,702 

519 

33,009 

147,420 

6,372,850 

538,100 

541,805 

8.071 

12,790 

30,184 

1,190 

18,095 

1,829 

442 

36,245 

100 

228,360 

5,147,275 

546,190 

1,204,309 

10,093 

12,634 

29,615 

760 

28,170 

945 

437 

31,788 

80 

374,705 

3,789,330 

434,585 

648,565 

7,414 

7,456 

17,880 

550 

14,920 

1,883 

681 

27,091 

235 

293,010 

4,454,840 

464,960 

1,170,228 

9,220 

7,530 

19,959 

470 

13,140 

1,779 

545 

45,808 

380,976 

5,294,455 

571,890 

1,232,264 

15,401 

12,767 

27,196 

633 

13,750 

1,501 

845 

39,782 

484,230 

6,025,495 

759,666 

1,681,816 

14,526 

10,957 

20,594 

4S7 

3,850 

2,108 

799 

24,381 

413 

441,490 

5,321,614 

628,611 

1,622,951 

19,204 

12  355 

15,305 

486 

3,300 

3,144 

654 

19,546 

115 

466,310 

3,820,950 

597,465 

1,955,964 

22,968 

13,826 

20,328 

773 

5 625 

2,934 

840 

23,270 

340 

308,765 

4,760,886 

624,720 

1,917,798 

19,633 

19, 322 

20,651 

683 

4,950 

2,597 

767 

21,789 

705 

380,805 

5,450,320 

581,370 

2,519,995 

21,054 

12,638 

16,053 

769 

2,445 

2,202 

784 

25,409 

200 

280,205 

4,247,405 

640,830 

2,339,859 

31,684 

16,961 

23,032 

6C0 

1,650 

2,118 

772 

18,064 

500 

353,755 

4,178,295 

456,480 

1,480,908 

23,434 

10,111 

13,707 

602 

550 

2,012 

755 

6,396 

450 

106,330 

3,594,235 

188,870 

1,321,296 

23,841 

9,871 

12,407 

475 

5,500 

1,670 

669 

23,374 

334 

110,350 

3,542,850 

330,200 

743,937 

12,847 

9,270 

18,035 

735 

22,OCO 

2,653 

973 

3S,665 

250 

122,530 

4,147,740 

432,840 

374,959 

20,305 

16,515 

17,044 

848 

31,900 

2,504 

949 

25,763 

6S,350 

2,674,600 

403,590 

470,948 

18,157 

13,274 

14,375 

796 

45,100 

3,702 

966 

21,822 

500 

94,100 

3,238,675 

615,160 

379,987 

22,439 

6,888 

18,400 

897 

30,535 

3,744 

808 

40,292 

75 

108,250 

3,704,095 

211,680 

255,509 

21,149 

9,664 

15,066 

1,084 

36,835 

3,369 

1,024 

14,813 

1,100 

59,500 

3,562,200 

344,965 

122,260 

23,948 

9,021 

14,222 

1,369 

32,200 

2,361 

1,023 

27,221 

140,925 

4,849,990 

840,595 

82,176 

20,318 

8,289 

19,084 

1,215 

26,110 

2,675 

613 

37,909 

500 

210,775 

4,988,505 

452,795 

106, S21 

23,336 

5,420 

15,000 

1,485 

20,245 

8,385 

661 

22,758 

350 

241,900 

4,505,950 

342,700 

235, 3S6 

24,796 

8,508 

19,159 

762 

27,325 

4,349 

642 

17,843 

250 

281,980 

3,435,150 

452,790 

166,725 

24,147 

9,228 

23,262 

1,363 

15,400 

3,692 

565 

29,859 

17 

277,050 

3,476,790 

341,710 

246,116 

22,502 

11,253 

26,938 

1,367 

29, 1 50 

3,092 

931 

23,335 

20 

337,050 

2,786,430 

156,220 

321,886 

23,267 

6.210 

26,956 

1,052 

17,280 

2,762 

630 

22,929 

303,300 

4,577,300 

448,610 

391,407 

23,419 

4,502 

29,932 

756 

21 ,700 

3,050 

540 

32,319 

500 

391,530 

2,869,570 

460,700 

261,155 

24,372 

4,295 

32,5.0 

983 

16,005 

1,715 

586 

25,569 

75 

435,075 

2,325,400 

518,200 

131,603 

15,697 

3,269 

25,840 

9«4 

15,275 

2,330 

842 

27,677 

250 

439,000 

1,794,060 

223,820 

71,119 

26,580 

4,698 

38,854 

1,083 

7,535 

1,940 

670 

33,949 

75 

299,700 

2,536,7<  0 

313,400 

299,428 

21,004 

5 , 152 

31,091 

1,093 

22,550 

2,490 

698 

25,728 

225 

388,760 

3,118,250 

224,100 

49,333 

19,717 

3,116 

34,024 

1,438 

20,900 

2,480 

803 

28,123 

36 

285,000 

2,213,200 

272,300 

63,690 

17,187 

5,277 

36,765 

9S7 

8,250 

2,795 

833 

23 , 459 

75 

285,000 

1,833,100 

361,800 

37,938 

14,700 

6,498 

38,435 

1,098 

10,450 

1,875 

t 10 

8,061 

365,100 

1,861,450 

265,000 

29,672 

11,963 

4.436 

35,132 

915 

8,800 

2,665 

650 

14,037 

254,000 

2,236,500 

355,100 

35,461 

8,150 

2,191 

20,670 

927 

8,250 

3,245 

131,148 

41,936 

1,526,484 

10,220 

11,849,874  225,853,934 

1 

24,696,352 

25,850,690 

SOI, 111  376,922 

1,310,311 

45,759 

767,285 

154 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


RECEIPTS  OF  LEADING-  ARTICLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH 
AVEEK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Bran. 

Corn 

Cotton. 

1892. 

Meal, 

bbls. 

bush . 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Bags. 

Cars . 

bbls. 

Local. 

j Throu’. 

Jan. 

2 

4,551 

106,263 

327, 60C 

40,900 

8,400 

44C 

2 

477 

897 

U 

9 

25,770 

567; 134 

1 , 740, S9C 

272; 820 

7,800 

100,800 

2,875 

16 

125 

11,701 

13,982 

££ 

16 

57,977 

848,080 

3,216,595 

510, 155 

12,950 

176,400 

5,065 

25 

611 

19,519 

22,999 

c< 

23 

92,363 

1,099,436 

4,569,675 

796.77C 

15,7o( 

274,400 

6,096 

3t 

1 ,337 

22,074 

27,622 

£ £ 

30 

116,544 

1,375,675 

6,339,740 

1,120,945 

25,550 

395,200 

7,396 

5£ 

2,085 

27,992 

38,504 

Feb. 

b 

147,852 

1,673,819 

7,932,440 

1,382,275 

37,450 

599,600 

9,282 

60 

2,765 

32,896 

46,034 

13  180,540 

1,907,363 

9,665,991 

1,593,985 

45,850 

695,500 

13,52? 

8C 

4,540 

41,085 

53,636 

( £ 

20  j 209,563 

2,149,490  11,320,501 

1,761,835 

51,450 

808, 900 

19,665 

104 

5,785 

48,537 

60,229 

<£ 

27 

242,175 

2,372,614 

12,737,145 

1,975,265 

61,356 

869,100 

24,691 

12C 

6 , 935 

53,914 

68,090 

March 

5 

279,850 

2,580,088 

14,144,570 

2,158,600 

79,639 

907,600 

29,885 

139 

8,280 

58,945 

75,629 

£ ( 

12 

311,005 

2,780,757 

14,960,370 

2,271,905 

90,951 

951,000 

36,525 

153 

10,205 

63,507 

84,487 

££ 

19 

340,569 

3,010,328 

15,433,370 

2,421,160 

104,305 

993,000 

43,400 

166 

12,925 

67,010 

94, 376 

4. 

26 

377,615 

3,195,300 

16, 050, 345 

2,638,585 

123, 950 

1,047,600 

46,808 

186 

14,195 

68,547 

99,344 

April 

2 

407,713 

3,309,645 

16,726,815 

2, 857, 335 

130,304 

1,089,600 

52,031 

200 

15,065 

71,247 

104,958 

( £ 

9 435,444 

3,418,585 

17,090,575 

2,1151,770 

136,829 

1,102,200 

53,176 

217 

15,990 

72, 324 

110,707 

££ 

16 

4G7 ,735 

3,551,647 

17,287,640 

3,041,025 

144,565 

1,108,500 

54,706 

230 

17,670 

73,912 

114,443 

££ 

23 

491,962 

3,662,419 

17,489,920 

3,154,405 

155,819 

1,114,100 

56,566 

251 

18,035 

76,504 

118,848 

££ 

30 

517,713 

3,775,673 

17,785,270 

3,274,270 

167,773 

1,120,400 

59,034 

261 

19,405 

77,898 

122,629 

May 

7 

541,854 

3,896,962 

18,165,160 

3,441,735 

176,873 

1,130,900 

60,934 

269 

21,085 

78,659 

125,115 

f £ 

14 

567,379 

4,017,206 

18,518,265 

3,577,430 

191,377 

1,135,800 

62,904 

27S 

24,050 

79,487 

130,511 

“ 

tu 

583,974 

4,123,683 

18,785,580 

3,713,680 

495,577 

1,137,900 

65,282 

281 

26,890 

79,696 

131,318 

££ 

28 

601,769 

4,229,750 

18,919,905 

3,877,610 

199,077 

1,140,000 

67,060 

298 

23,345 

81,051 

132,762 

June 

4 

624,878 

4,315,863 

19,411,825 

4,055,990 

205,377 

1,142,100 

74,538 

311 

30,115 

81,238 

135,684 

4 £ 

11 

644,565 

4,421,160 

19,983,855 

4,184,340 

211,677 

1,142,100 

78,211 

327 

33,000 

81,574 

137,872 

£ £ 

18 

669,382 

4,557,698 

20,661,895 

4,358,795 

212,449 

1,144,200 

83,034 

335 

36,710 

82,539 

139,507 

<£ 

25 

693,282 

4,791,527121,325,060 

4,618,420 

217,898 

1,144,200 

93,022 

317 

39,335 

82,892 

140,841 

July 
( £ 

2 

716,982 

5,055,514121,637,505 

4,844,935] 

224, 065 

1,144,200 

110,609 

369 

11,860 

83,183 

141,721 

9 

739.970 

5,287,096 

21,760,180 

4,945,020 

227,817 

1,144,200 

125,222 

383 

13,400 

83,415 

143,991 

«£ 

16 

762,605 

5,635.779 

21,893,735 

5, 011,130] 

229,289 

1,147,000 

141,852 

398 

46,960 

83,667 

141,6.58 

£4 

23 

788.854 

6.479,628  22,051,995 

5,179,945 

232,134 

1,147,000 

157,527 

109 

49,636 

83,970 

145,741 

££ 

30 

812,056 

8,262,686  22.281,155 

5,344,405 

234,234 

1,147,000 

173,768 

418 

52,401 

81,435 

146,317 

Aug. 

6 

841,841 

9,795, 866 

22,512,600 

5.537,825 

243,388 

1,147,000 

194,209 

429 

55,083 

84,651 

116,776 

£ £ 

13 

868,131 

11,269,784  22,709,015 

5,714,205 

263,688 

1,147,000 

217,981 

446 

59,093 

84,938 

147,268 

£ £ 

20 

896,053 

12,859  555 1 22, 911, 745 

5,920,435 

273,488 

1,147,000 

239,709 

466 

61,993 

85,151 

147,819 

££ 

27 

924,043 

14,224, 811 l23, 133,185 

6,224,675 

297,382 

1,147,700 

257,262 

489 

66,288 

85,322 

148, 194 

Sept. 

3 

953,079 

15,551,162' 

23,362,295 

6,698.675 

354,272 

1,149,100 

279,194 

506 

69,223 

85,501 

148,823 

“ 

10 

989,842 

16,813,783  23,615. 880 

6,976,025 

398,066 

1,150,500 

299,217 

532 

72,328 

85,707 

149,882 

££ 

17 

1,022,239 

17,849,099, 

23,854,095 

7,155,285] 

447, 860 

1,158,900 

307,882 

556 

73,463 

85,882 

151,429 

«£ 

2411,056, 279 

18.8S2, 630 

24,126,030 

7,308,485 

508,953 

1,190,400 

322,340 

590 

71,238 

86,077 

152, 094 

Oct. 

1 1,085,687 

19,856,753 

24,354,875 

7,477,860 

573,426 

1,254,800 

331,486 

605 

74,238 

86,269 

152,836 

£ £ 

8 

1,119,292 

20.718.722l 

24,636,145 

7,734,860i 

639,926 

1,360,500 

339,870 

635 

75, 063 

86,708 

154,055 

( C 

15 

1,156,017 

21,666,262 

24, 894, S50 

7,976,010 

692, 804 

1,492,457 

345,745 

658 

76,168 

88,438 

160,233 

f C 

22 

1,188,533 

22,589,723! 

25,323,350 

8,261,610 

757,904 

1,618,457 

318,136 

690 

77.56S 

92, 132 

166,611 

(£ 

20 

1,222,598 

23,368,795 

25,676,560 

8,532,760] 

813,204 

1,747,257 

348,556 

706 

79,693 

96,606 

173,281 

Nov. 

5 

1,253,713 

24,056,228 

25,885,975 

8,733,545] 

874,104 

1,876,757 

352,826 

731 

80,613 

104  106 

189,873 

£ £ 

12 

1,285,513 

24. 411,2291 

26.026,105 

8,853,580 

915,404 

1,979,657 

357,218 

742 

83,023 

111,875 

203,495 

ft 

19 

1,314,048 

24,857,995  26,263,650 

9.002,580] 

959,504 

2,116,157 

859,613 

759 

85,688 

117,897 

215,755 

£ £ 

26 

1,336,868 

25,291,067  26,678,365 

9, 144, 580  1 ,009,222 

2,235,157 

362,510 

766 

87,828 

125,564 

230,248 

Dec. 

3 

1,365,578 

25,766,415,27,410,480 

9,342,730  1,046,322 

2,321,257 

366,417 

788 

90, 143 

137,581 

249,063 

££ 

10 

1,392,262 

26, 173, 044128,481, 405 

9,521,105  1,089,853 

2,394,057 

371,357 

803 

91,973 

150,062 

272,468 

£ £ 

17 

1,415,462 

26, 455, 563 129,335, 765 

9,705,225  1,123,453 

2,480,857 

375,937 

820 

93,273 

LBS , 626 

293,621 

££ 

23 

1,435,727 

26, 636, 516130, 149,020 

9,915,205  1,155,653 

2,587,610 

380,352 

834 

11,453 

173,052 

107,515 

31 

1,455,342 

26,814,915  31,230,030 

10,204,810  1,189,293 

2,691,249 

383,152 

842 

95,233 

185,912 

320,125 

E?  wa?on.. 

688,910 

800,000 

400,000. 

Grand 

1,455,342 

27,483. 855132,030,030 

10.604. 810  1, 189, 253 

2,691,249 

383,152 

842 

95,233 

185,912 

320,125 

Total  1892 

1 

1 
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RECEIPTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH 
WEEK  FOR  THE  \TEAR  1892— (Continued). 


Hog  Products. 

Wool, 

Cattle, 

Sheep,  Hogs, 

head.  head. 

8-  S 

Bar’dl  Hams,  j Meats, 
Pork,l  lbs.  j lbs. 
bids.  | 

Lard, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

head . 

IS  =■= 

c Ci  - 

E 

Hay,  Tb’co 
tons,  i hhds . 


Lead, 

Pigs. 


Flax 

Seed. 

bush. 


536 

173 

6,910 

25,000 

1,021,865 

105,670 

20,470 

728 

12 

4,190 

124 

3,300 

3,3u9 

504 

35,774 

129,370 

5,607,835 

425,108 

34,539 

11,897 

2,747 

42,379 

748 

15,950 

6,464 

1,598 

65,695 

100 

528,390 

10,250,795 

1,110,238 

72,189 

20,962 

4,994 

78,687 

1,382 

28,050 

9,878 

2,462 

96,350 

450 

6S 1,890 

16,662,765 

2,473,993 

135,389 

27,711 

7,769 

110,068 

1,714 

35,750 

13,387 

3 , 3 i 8 

127,074 

500 

759,290 

21,636,270 

3,210,883 

226,443 

33,245 

12,459 

139,668 

2,431 

46,810 

16,707 

5,133 

153,738 

750 

862,590 

27,705,115 

3,917,863 

348, 806 

40,030 

14,523 

163,072 

3,247 

61,785 

18,281 

6,395 

186,552 

1,000 

912, 590 

33.991,700 

4,410,903 

589,831 

46,389 

16,571 

194,650 

3,932 

68,045 

20,741 

7,968 

224,469 

1,250 

1,113,420 

39,907,355 

4,846,433 

635,196 

54,219 

18,786 

224,266 

5,125 

74,645 

22,857 

9,494 

26i,06o 

1,350 

1,173,92  ' 

45,341,987 

5,397,359 

686,582 

61,972 

21,307 

217,600 

6,154 

82,345 

23,962 

11,172 

295, 187 

2,10J 

1,323,170 

52,955,447 

5,689,714 

754,479 

69,523 

23,391 

270,850 

7,340 

88,370 

25,810 

12,479 

328,542 

2,200 

1,323,620 

58,002,977 

6,233,698 

830,121 

79,031 

26,260 

294,593 

8,064 

94,370 

28,329 

13,554 

363,005 

2,300 

1,409,660 

63,058,397 

6,3SS,033 

871,278 

86  1S4 

28,939 

321,514 

9,066 

100,295 

32,325 

14,158 

411,442 

2,300 

1,597,580 

68,318,237 

7,088,817 

888,078 

95,692 

32,131 

347,672 

9,S37 

109,995 

34,655, 

14,482 

442,648 

2,400 

1,649,880 

73,490,167 

7,662,172 

932,602 

105,136 

34  264 

379,784 

10,586 

125,395 

36.45S 

14,903 

492,175 

2,400 

1,675,680 

78,566,677 

7,832,982 

981,625 

111,346 

38,785 

406,930 

11,688 

140,245 

38,463 

15,305 

532,884 

2,450 

1,726,108 

83,195,497 

8,126,748 

1 

042,806 

120,393 

43,265 

430,114 

12,524 

149,595 

40,192 

16.042 

574,658 

2,450 

1,980,708 

88,499,618 

8,901,810 

1 

150,928 

127,481 

49,611 

462,819 

13,260 

163,795 

42,086 

16,545 

605,166 

2,450 

2,104,268 

9.3,115,479 

9,294,040 

1 

335,416 

134,568 

60,118 

492,596 

13,864 

177,545 

44,788 

17,064 

638,175 

2,450 

2,251,688 

99,488,329 

9.832,140 

1 

877,221 

142,639 

72,908 

522,780 

15,054 

195,640 

46,617 

17,506 

674,420 

2,550 

2,480,047 

104,635,Gu4 

10,378,330 

3 

081,530 

152,732 

85,542 

552,395 

10, 814 

223,810 

47,562 

17,943 

706,208 

2,630 

2,854,753 

108,424,934 

10,812,915 

3 

780,095 

160,146 

92,998 

570,275 

16,364 

238,730 

49,445 

18,624 

733,299 

2,865 

3, 147,7<i3 

112,879,774 

11,277,875 

4 

900,323 

169,366 

100,528 

590, 234 

16,834 

251,870 

51,224 

19,169 

779,107 

2,865 

3,523,739 

118,174,229 

11,849,765 

6 

132,587 

184,767 

113,295 

617,430 

17,467 

265,620 

52,725 

20,014 

8ls,8S9 

2,865 

4,012,969 

124,199,724 

12,609,431 

7 

814,403 

199,293 

124,252 

638,024 

17,954 

269,470 

54,833 

20,813 

843,270 

3,278 

4,454,459 

129,521,338 

13,238,042 

9 

437,354 

218,497 

136  607 

653,329 

18,440 

272.770 

57,977 

21,467 

862,816 

3,393 

4,920,769 

133,342,283 

13,835,507 

11 

393,318 

241,465 

150,433 

673,657 

19,213 

278,395 

60,911 

23,307 

886, 0b6 

3,733 

5,229,534 

133,103,174 

14,460,227 

13 

311,116 

261,098 

169,755 

691,308 

19,896 

283,343 

63,508 

23,074 

967,875 

4,438 

5,610,339 

143,553,494 

15,041,597 

15 

831,112 

2S2.152 

182,393 

710,369 

20,665 

283,790 

65,710 

23,858 

933, 2S4 

4,638 

5,890,564 

147,800,899 

15,682,427 

18 

170,976 

313,836 

199,354 

733,393 

21,465 

287,440 

67,828 

24,630 

951,348 

5,138 

6,244,319 

151,978,194 

16,138,907 

19 

651 ,8/8 

337,270 

209,465 

747 , 10>< 

22,067 

287,900 

69,840 

-5 , 3s5 

957,744 

5,588 

6,350,649 

155,573,429 

16,327,777 

20 

973,174 

361,111 

219,336 

759,507 

22,542 

293,490 

71,520 

26,054 

981, li8 

5,922 

6,460,999 

159.116,279 

16,657,977 

21 

717,111 

373,958 

228,606 

777,542 

23,277 

315,490 

74,173 

26,727 

1,019,783 

6,172 

6,5S3,529 

163,264,019 

17,090,817 

22 

092,070 

394,263 

245,121 

794,586 

24 , 125 

347,390 

76,677 

27.676 

1,045,516 

6,172 

6,651,879 

165,938  619 

17,494,407 

22 

563,018 

412,420 

-58 , 395 

808,961 

24,921 

397,490 

80,379 

28,642 

1,067,368 

6 , 072 

6,745,979 

169, 177,294 

IS, 109, 567 

22 

943,  Oi '5 

434,859 

265,283 

827,361 

25.818 

423,035 

84,123 

29,450 

1,107,660 

6,747 

6,854  229 

172,881,389 

18,321,247 

23 

198,514 

456,008 

274,947 

812,427 

26,902 

459,860 

87,492 

30,474 

1,122,473 

7,847 

6,913,729 

176,443,589 

18,666,212 

23 

320.774 

479,956 

283,968 

856,649 

28,271 

492,060 

89,853 

31,497 

1,149,694 

7,847 

7,054. 654 

181,293,579 

19,51)6,807 

23 

402,950 

500,274 

292,257 

875,733 

29,486 

518,170 

92, 528 

32,110 

1,187,603 

8,347 

7,265,429 

1S6, 282,084 

19,959,602 

23 

509 ,771 

523,610 

297,677 

890,733 

30,971 

538,415 

95,913 

32,771 

1,210,361 

8,697 

7,507,329 

190,788,034 

20,302,302 

23 

745,157 

548,406 

306,185 

909, 892 

31,733 

565,740 

100,262 

33,413 

1,228,204 

8,947 

7,789,309 

194,221,184 

20,755,092 

23 

911,882 

572,553 

315,463 

933,155 

33,096 

581,140 

103,954 

32,978 

1,258,063 

8,964 

8,066  359 

197,699,974 

21,096,802 

24 

157,998 

595 , 055 

327,218 

960,092 

34,463 

610,290 

107,046 

34,909 

1.281,398 

8,9S4 

8,403,409 

200,486,404 

21  253,022 

24 

479,884 

618,322 

333,428 

987,048 

35.515 

627,570 

109,808 

35,539 

1,304,326 

8,984 

8,706,709 

205,063,704 

21,701,632 

24 

871,291 

641,741 

3137,990 

1,016,984 

36.271 

649,270 

112,858 

36,079 

1,336,636 

9,484 

9,098,239 

207,933,274 

22,162,332 

25 

132,446 

666,113 

342,285 

1,049,500 

37,254 

665,275 

114,573 

36,665 

1,362,205 

9,559 

9,533,314 

210,258,674 

22,680,532 

25 

264,049 

681,816 

345,554 

1,075,340 

38,218 

680,550 

116,905 

37,507 

1,389,882 

9,809 

9,972,314 

212,052,734 

22,904,352 

25 

335, 16S, 

708,390 

350,252 

1,114,194 

39,301 

688,085 

118,843 

38,177 

1,423,831 

9,884 

10,272,014 

214,589,434 

23,217,752 

25 

634,596 

729,394 

355,404 

1,145,285 

40,394 

710,635 

121.333 

33,875 

1 ,449,559 

10,109 

10,660,774 

217,707,684 

23,442,152 

25 

683,929 

749,111 

358,520 

1,179,309 

41,832 

731,535 

123,813 

39,678 

1,477,682 

10,145 

10,945,774 

219,922,884 

23,714,452 

25 

747, 619 

766,298 

363,797 

1,216,074 

42,819 

739 ,785 

126  608 

40,511 

1,501,141 

10,220 

11,230,774 

221,755,9S4 

24,076,252 

25 

785,557 

780,998 

370,295 

1,254,509 

4.3,917 

750,255 

128,48c 

41,28b 

1,509,202 

10,220 

11,595,874 

223,617,434 

24,341,252 

25 

815,229 

792,961 

374,731 

1,279.641 

44,832 

759,035 

131,148 

41,936 

1,523,239 

10,220 

11,849,874 

225,858,934 

24,696,352 

25 

850,690 

801,111 

376,932 

1,310,311 

45,759 

765,285 

131,148 

41,936 

1,526,484 

10,220 

11,849,874 

225,853,934 

24,696,352 

25 

850,690 

801,111 

376,922 

1,310,311 

45,759 

767,285 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


WEEKLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1892. 


1892. 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Kye, 

Bar- 

ley, 

bush. 

Bran. 

Corn 

Meal, 

bbls. 

a • 

S 8 

Hay, 

bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

j bush. 

bush. 

Sac  ks 

[Cars 

0 

tons. 

Jan. 

2 

5,668 

34,258 

136,369 

19,637 

2,461 

1,245 

3 

366 

4,399 

128 

“ 

9 

29,599 

386,434 

1,149,117 

173,008 

12,128 

6,013 

8,337 

20 

3,409 

21,765 

958 

“ 

16 

37,578 

208,691 

1,131,152 

116,342 

3,261 

4,385 

9,469 

22 

3,170 

15,676 

626 

23 

44,967 

200,727 

1,001,053 

134,381 

2,427 

10,265 

7,672 

14 

2,991 

10,536 

507 

Feb. 

30 

39,192 

186,902 

1,032,780 

138,886 

11,031 

6,279 

10,190 

20 

4,346 

14,951 

832 

6 

44,100 

342, SOS 

838,504 

160,563 

14,558 

5,939 

9,006 

18 

7,912 

18,980 

1,228 

“ 

13 

40,268 

506,699 

847,576 

183,565 

8,070 

1,547 

5,692 

18 

11,543 

16,338 

1,095 

“ 

20 

37,511 

326,622 

1,057,538 

152,982 

7,360 

8,733 

11,718 

27 

8,431 

12,649 

556 

March 

- « 

38,977 

593,128 

814,393 

134,593 

10,118 

8,967 

10,330 

12 

9,787 

11,375 

745 

5 

46,450 

453,464 

553,363 

149,085 

9,885 

2,478 

13,496 

14 

8,092 

14,651 

365 

‘ ‘ 

12 

44,385 

358,162 

997,209 

72,328 

13,512 

8,827 

16,137 

12 

11,076 

14,792 

623 

“ 

19 

39,425 

300,833 

729,175 

88,886 

7,262 

1 ,524 

8,981 

18 

8,384 

18,477 

814 

April 

26 

41,791 

413,444 

629,147 

81,201 

21,735 

5,992 

6,989 

24 

12,637 

14,822 

989 

2 

31,583 

277,807 

785,332 

95,536 

9,305 

1,899 

8,991 

23 

6,290 

10,812 

996 

4 ‘ 

9 

33,907 

165,165 

440,549 

66,158 

4,932 

6,938 

7,016 

19 

6,156 

13,325 

609 

“ 

16 

37,162 

382,841 

735,066 

101,024 

2,142 

652 

3,232 

14 

9,631 

6,568 

645 

“ 

23 

33,301 

218,021 

792,016 

103,729 

11,121 

9 

4,601 

13 

12,976 

11,280 

709 

May 

30 

29,929 

168,539 

605,864 

62,699 

7,784 

735 

5,767 

18 

11,937 

13,035 

339 

7 

34,517 

80,997 

389,869 

73,140 

3,080 

620 

5,817 

4 

10,870 

9,303 

296 

14 

33,535 

57,891 

562,794 

101,412 

5,746 

40 

4,531 

6 

13,886 

8,198 

387 

‘ ‘ 

21 

28,329 

36,441 

188,404 

49,669 

6,331 

3,903 

6 

11,165 

5,574 

94 

June 

28 

24,482 

16,140 

110,088 

42,930 

1,920 

2,413 

17 

11,967 

2,814 

265 

4 

29,933 

10,514 

234,389 

42,780 

8,120 

1,575 

4,017 

9 

6,362 

6,450 

269 

‘ ‘ 

11 

35,436 

25,103 

249,337 

82,441 

3,458 

504 

15,333 

11 

11,911 

6,821 

345 

18 

28,003 

17,194 

41,379 

431,702 

72,331 

3,720 

9,601 

8 

7,499 

7,412 

296 

July 

25 

32,219 

476,917 

98,155 

5,255 

7,613 

11 

8,571 

7,644 

456 

29,305 

71,691 

302,900 

60,905 

898 



10,951 

10 

12,892 

5,756 

418 

9 

38,769 

108,889 

134,582 

47,405 

432 

540 

13,740 

10 

8,842 

6,491 

429 

“ 

16 

33,756 

98,062 

254,061 

69,092 

1,414 

24,498 

12 

8,427 

6,046 

411 

“ 

23 

37,223 

129,929 

142,333 

53,480 

1,986 

25,441 

3 

7,900 

4,071 

369 

“ 

30 

41,510 

59,109 

73,671 

22,538 

810 

20,846 

8 

11,914 

3,561 

111 

August  (J 

45,519 

318,268 

104,573 

24 ,527 

847 

30,015 

4 

12,237 

2,678 

244 

13 

47,900 

722,843 

165,414 

30,309 

9,982 

26,092 

15 

10,417 

1,675 

269 

“ 

2') 

58,537 

589,329 

81,941 

57,516 

37,316 

14,148 

29,026 

14 

9,705 

1,876 

176 

Sept. 

27 

59,168 

403,869 

44,525 

10,900 

40, 1S1 

23 

8,119 

1,875 

311 

3 

69,641 

496,924 

57,080 

39,207 

26,927 

466 

27,872 

17 

7 ,466 

2,753 

598 

10 

72,502 

488,231 

116,318 

119,418 

47,712 

44 

39,287 

13 

7,0h5 

4,045 

1,074 

“ 

17 

63,450 

578,427 

123,043 

77,313 

30,423 

630 

33,009 

18 

5,015 

4,134 

944 

Oct. 

24 

63,2.33 

541 ,803 

170,131 

69,982 

54,719 

12 

25,137 

23 

3,796 

3,111 

752 

1 

72,505 

524,150 

204,048 

124,822 

60,454 

17,656 

27,334 

13 

3,606 

2,432 

872 

“ 

3 

47,338 

244,592 

183.834 

118,313 

50,569 

9,933 

21,457 

20 

2,219 

3,016 

1,123 

“ 

15 

09,613 

478,502 

209,006 

120,258 

82,936 

5,985 

18,610 

30 

2,959 

8,407 

846 

40,897 

263,634 

111,131 

09,260 

50,244 

1,870 

8,231 

23 

2,624 

7,596 

534 

Nov. 

29 

73,286 

331,051 

265,592 

196,478 

67,998 

2,100 

16,989 

21 

4,364 

10,326 

971 

5 

12 

62,335 

326,666 

216,169 

160,157 

29,118 

6,653 

11,176 

16 

3 ,175 

12,011 

535 

“ 

45,767 

240,597 

132,411 

115,202 

34,121 

6,363 

10,350 

16 

2,470 

14,591 

410 

“ 

19 

45, 5S5 

314,657 

64,216 

115,867 

94,885 

26,852 

3,969 

12,609 

13 

2,599 

16,929 

461 

Dec. 

26 

46,173 

240,517 

62,750 

36,162 

6,699 

9,382 

7 

2,689 

19,653 

523 

3 

41,736 

322,969 

198,466 

97,398 

43,453 

13,157 

5,645 

8 

2,960 

20,437 

744 

10 

53,711 

198,370 

363 , 262 

109,959 

51,305 

840 

13,075 

13 

3,043 

22,330 

577 

* 

17 

45,478 

161,733 

584,189 

77,389 

27,864 

2,966 

16,584 

9 

2,175 

27,137 

536 

23 

32,540 

64,927 

471,862 

61,465 

41,006 

13,105 

9,381 

11 

3,587 

19,428 

474 

31 

40,472 

102,291 

764,695 

99,308 

33,151 

12,365 

7,499 

19 

2,049 

20,287 

404 

Shipped  to 
local  p'nts 

(33,502 

11,297 

94,850 

122,798 

191 

282 

5,978 

2,590 

1,008 

1,060 

edin  ab’ve. 

Total, 

2,313,738 

14,333,534 

22,606,756 

4,972,928 

1,032,374 

188,563 

743,093 

765 

378,299 

551,742 

32,078 
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WEEKLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1892. — Continued. 


. , 1 
b co 

Lead, 

Hog 

Products. 

Wool, 

Cattle 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 

TO 

la- 

Flax 

lids.  | 

Pigs. 

Porkj 

Bbls. 

Lbs. 

Ham. 

Lbs. 

Meats. 

Lbs. 

Lard. 

lbs. 

bead. 

head. 

head. 

O 05  ^ 

s s 

Seed 

liu. 

9 

2,920 

( 

3 

32,910 

262,756 

94,952 

86,200 

877 

107 

3,104 

206 

89 

22,683 

318 

266,520 

3,148,037 

1,087, 569 | 

203,548! 

4,141 

116 

11,751 

863 

1,008 

26S 

20,552 

684 

279,208 

3,505,501 

1,712,245 

395,390 

2,783 

334 

10,092 

641 

2,898 

255 

27,699 

455 

508,015 

3,507,057 

1,663,29S 

343,352 

3,190 

12,338 

721 

2,504 

277 

23,750 

107 

428,143 

4,578,576 

1,925,673 

362,073 

2,037 

2,255 

11,408! 

813 

4GS 

262 

22,071 

400 

372,050 

4,974,336 

1,700,105 

281,141| 

2,694 

169; 

11,143 

881 

2,146 

218 

22,331 

514 

381,797 

7,263,568 

928,923 

412,811 

1,639 

198 

9,616 

1,238 

2,  OSS 

152 

18,186 

348, 

546,676 

6,716,355 

2,314,603 

408,902) 

2,872 

039 

20,419 

1,406 

2,087 

187 

20,286 

615, 

617,419 

6,357,953 

1,011,404 

305,511 

3,385 

132 

11,153 

1,395 

85 

22,196 

419 

537,663 

7,342,341 

2,107,556 

194,044) 

2,732 

1,118 

13,161 

1,311 

2,016 

211 

20,442 

460 

677,051 

7,858,154 

1,617,651 

289, 045 [ 

3 ,728 

1,077 

16,862 

905 

1,101 

99 

21,370 

437 1 

475,884 

7,151,920 

1,257,532 

222, 847 j 

2,301 

102 

17,344 

710 

540 

129 

22,237 

299 

667,303 

7,075,198 

1,328,348 

642,168 

3,900 

704 

17,536 

1,081 

41 

22,793 

275 1 

367,693 

5,818,337 

1,031,269 

175,511 

3,389 

280 

14,868 

831 

3,617 

52 

24,507 

206 

648,567 

5,650,766 

1,221,436 

165,831 

2,893 

3,221: 

17 ,654 

786 

4,970 

32 

25,488 

425 

642,935 

5,354,925 

1,209,535 

44,3901 

4,369 

3,059; 

16,135 

484 

1,649 

140 

28,846 

339 

960,582 

6,343,869 

1,316,330 

153,733; 

3,097 

1,936 

22,118 

718 

432 

83 

16,696 

533 

816,506 

5,531,697 

1,073,859 

158,423 

1,580 

6,953, 

16,467 

637 

414 

82 

28,621 

1,429 

1,357,341 

6,345,144 

1,936,307 

209,209 

2,175 

14,099 

15,565 

762 

67 

30,787 

525' 

1,270,468 

6,26S, 066 

1,686,341 

‘297 , 353 

3,543 

6 , 956 

14,533 

652 

048 

10 

13,294 

243; 

1,093,544 

5,526,326 

1,174,167 

259,625 

4,479 

5,347 

14,206 

741 

1,100 

14 

12,569 

415; 

881,794 

3,822,212 

1,111,951 

493,347 

2,637 

6,673 

8,027 

013 

67 

37,773 

242 

1,480,569 

5,769,453 

1,458,620 

943,075 

7,513 

7,034 

16,670 

515 

22 

37,325 

206 

1,581,622 

6,592,835 

1,763,193 

911,909 

9,009 

10,968 

19,168 

647 

522 

97 

9,076 

363; 

938,607 

4,704,484 

1,465,548 

966,509 

12,211 

10,505 

7,339 

050 

113 

16,091 

286 

844,921 

4,574,810 

1,905,329 

866,885 

17,079 

9,274 

9,936 

834 

73 

15,172 

273 

937,569 

'5,647,167 

1,573,977 

767,672 

14,085 

14,140 

10.0S6 

778 

68 

21,851 

415 

1,096,988 

4,462,780 

1,936,510 

1,292,380 

11,769 

10,852 

10,346 

716 

550 

34 

24,470 

357 

1,063,183 

5,096,273 

1,679,306 

1,483,240 

22,271 

12,702 

10,190 

655 

14 

7,121 

825 

1,050,663 

4,762,093 

2,097,288 

1,069,045 

18,248 

7,936 

9,351 

015 

650 

95 

11,466 

331 

972,280 

3,925,783 

1,317,767 

1,568,819 

15,671 

10,078 

5,348 

428 

163 

14,715 

400 

758,407 

4,389,435 

1,592,717 

759,503 

S.560 

5,911 

11,639 

728 

11,656 

77 

16,775 

339 

742,124 

4,147,245 

1,572,610 

689,660 

13,293 

10,838 

11,015 

592 

8,414 

151 

18,945 

400 

697,261 

4,181,070 

2,004,185 

468,010 

9,779 

10,912 

9,230 

917 

18,180 

110 

16,025 

206 

700,790 

4,486,i95 

1,249,238 

816,462 

13,026 

5,813 

10,541 

497 

16,072 

85 

10,240 

444| 

521,719 

4,577,713 

1,470,969 

479,070 

13,299 

6,291 

12,554 

707 

8,802 

51 

36,115 

277; 

699,039 

4,392,960 

1,338,480 

226,249 

15,608 

4,790 

8,802 

1,131 

19,776 

78 

11,280 

281 

657,439 

4,820,950 

1,516,940 

549,680 

11,947 

5,724 

10,554 

1 ,797 

1 11,898 

31 

22,318 

198 

606,345 

4,827,291 

1,829,024 

852,535 

12,905 

3,118 

6,910 

1,213 

7,380 

24 

13,361 

219 

378,200 

4,126,890 

1,483,910 

360,970 

18,955 

6,762 

14,188 

875 

8,478 

52 

9,088 

108! 

592,328 

2,977,440 

2,069,415 

351,325 

16,602 

5,087 

14,494 

902 

2,934 

90 

19,215 

273 

659,155 

4,169,733 

1 ,8'0,886 

619,695 

13,233 

9,013 

11,536 

Lose 

3,044 

61 

14,791 

73 

445,170 

2,904,110 

1, 130.37C 

248,742 

11,203 

3,804 

15,018 

1,004 

432 

65 

21.95C 

198 

520,625 

4,16S,72( 

1,520,26C 

757,610 

15,767 

2,817 

20,674 

78] 

4,700 

65 

22,817 

329 

455,637 

3,757,575 

1,891.595 

650,017 

16,496 

2,457 

18,043 

506 

1,854 

64 

12,732 

317 

553,780 

2,818,395 

1,675,510 

714,425 

9,097 

628 

14,055 

789 

3,618 

56 

22,101 

68 

652,925 

2,506,080 

2,163,036 

245,370 

14,274 

656 

22,945 

1,292 

990 

6': 

26,935 

98 

557,590 

2,226,475 

1,407,635 

375,034 

16,300 

3, 120 

10,865 

645, 

105 

15,381 

50 

595,880 

3,775,400 

1,481,745 

353,393 

12,941 

1,864 

18,977 

1,551 

1,242 

61 

20,21] 

272 

614,565 

2,548,956 

1,434,665 

314,050 

8,905 

2,805 

17,731 

905 

| 

62 

15,106 

109 

795,115 

2,410,835 

1,602,880 

860,429 

8,491 

i 2,377 

18,751 

1,071 

360 

8C 

19,18] 

88 

314,310 

2,040,92( 

1,673,360 

529,687 

5,481 

1,20C 

16,656 

1,143  

41 

36.71C 

25 

255,320 

1,978,500 

2,338,490 

412,205 

5,456 

1,S97 

19,766 

1,085 

19c 

3,862 

2,850 

129,882 

1,937,046 

677,059 

43,270 

1,400 

1,187 

90 

2.9411 

5,05( 

1,070,535 

20,369 

36,728,10" 

246,099,712 

82,713,571 

27,450,379 

1 

465,328 

248,835 

718,969 

49,077 

1 161.248 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


SHIPMENTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 
EACH  WEEK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


1892. 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats. 

Rye, 

Bar- 

ley, 

bush. 

Bran. 

Corn 

Meal, 

bbls. 

Cotton, 

Hay, 

in  bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Sacks. 

| C ars 

bales. 

tons. 

O 

5,668 

35,267 

72,845 

117,812 

157,004 

201,104 

241,372 

278,883 

317,860 

364.310 
408,695 
448,120 
489,911 
521,494 
555,401 
692,563 
625,864 
655,793 

690.310 
723,845 
752,174 
776, 656 
806,589 
842,045 
870,048 
902,267 
931,572 
970,341 

1.004.097 
1,041,320 
1,082,830 
1,128,349 
1,176,249 
1,234,786 
1,293,954 
1,363,595 

1.436.097 
1,499,547 
1,562,800 
1,635,305 
1,682,643 
1,752,256 
1,793,153 
1,866,439 
1,928,774 
1,974,541 
2,020,126 
2,066,299 
2,108,035 
2,161,746 
2,207,224 
2,239,764 
2,280,236 

34,258 
420,692 
629,383 
830,110 
1,017,012 
1,359,820 
1,866,519 
2,193,141 
2,786,269 
3,239,733 
3,597,895 
3,898,728 
4,312,172 
4,589,979 
4,755,144 
5,137,985 
5,356,01  6 
5.524,545 
5,605,542 
5,663,436 
5,699,877 
5,716,017 
5,726,531 
5,751,634 
5,768,828 
5,810,207 
5,881,891 
5,990,787 
6,088,849 

6.218.778 
6,277,887 
6,596,155 
7,318,998 
7,908,327 
8,402,196 
8,899,120 
9,387,351 

9.965.778 
10,607,581 
11,031,731 
11,276,323 
11,754,825 
12,018,459 
12,349,510 
12,676,176 
12,916,773 
13,231,430| 
13,471,947 
13,794,916/ 
13,993,286) 
14,155,019) 
14,219,946) 
14,322,237 

136,369 
1,285,486 
2,416,638 
3,417,697 
4,450,477 
5,288,975 
6,138,551 
7,194,089 
8 0O8.4S2 
8 561,845 
9,559,054 
10,288,229 
10,917,376 
11,702,708 
12,143,257 

12.878.323 
13,670,339 
14,276,203 
14,666,072 
15,228,866 
15,417,270 
15,527,358 
15,761,747 
16,011,084 
16,442,786 

16.919.703 
17,222,603 
17,357,185 
17,611,246 
17,753,579 
17,827,250 
17,931,823 
18,097,237 
18,179,178 

18.223.703 
18,280,783 
18,397,101 
18,520,144 
18,690,275 

18.894.323 
19,078,157 
19,287,163 
19,398,294 
19,663,886 

19  870,055 
20,002,466 

20  066,682 
20,129,432 
20,327,898 
20,691,160 
21,275,349 
21 ,747,211 
22,511,906 

19,637 
192,645 
308,987 
443,368 
582,254 
742,817 
926,382 
1,079,364 
1,213,957 
1,363,042 
1,435,370 
1,524,256 
1,605,457 
1,700,993 
1 ,957,151 
1 ,858,175 
1,961,904 
2,024,603 
2,097,743 
2,199,155 
2,248,724 
2,291,654 
2,334,434 
2,416,875 
2,489,206 
2,587,361 
2,648,266 
2,695,671 
2,754,763 
2,808,243 
2,830,781 
2,855,308 
2,885,617 
2,943,133 
2,980,449 

3.019.656 
3,139,074 
3,216,387 
3,286,369 
3,411,191 
3,529,504 
3,649,762 
3,719,022 
3 915,500 

4.075.657 
4,190,859 
4,306,726 
4,401,611 
4,499,009 
4,608,968 
1.686,357 
4,750,822 
4,850,130 

2,461 

14,589 

17,851 

20,277 

31,308 

45,866 

53,936 

61,296 

71,414 

81,299 

94,811 

102,073 

123.808 
133,113 
138,045 
140,189 
151,308 
159,092 
162,172 
167,918 
173,249 

175.169 
183,289 
186,747 
190,467 
195,722 
196,620 
197,052 
198,496 
200,482 
201,292 
202,139 
212,121 

226.269 

237.169 
264,096 

311.808 
342,231 
396,950 

457.404 
507,973 
690,909 
641,153 
709,151 

738.269 
772,390 
799,242 

835.404 
878,857 
930,162 
958,026 
999,032 

1,032,183 

1,245 

9,582 

19,051 

26,723 

36,913 

46,519 

52,211 

63,929 

74,259 

87,755 

103,892 

112,873 

119,862 

128,853 

135,869 

139,102 

143,703 

149,470 

155,287 

159,818 

163,721 

166,134 

170.151 

185,484 

195,085 

202,698 

213,649 

227,389 

251,887 

277,328 

208,174 

328,189 

354,281 

383,307 

423,488 

451,360 

490,647 

523,656 

548,793 

576,127 

597,584 

616,194 

624,425 

641,414 

652,590 

662,940 

675,549 

684,931 

690,576 

703,651 

720,235 

729,616 

737,115 

3 
23 
45 
59 
79 
97 
115 
142 
' 154 
168 
180 
198 
222 
245 
264 
278 
291 
309 
313 
319 
325 
312 
351 
372 

380 

381 
391 
401 
413 
416 
419 
423 
438 
452 
475 
492 
505 
523 
546 
559 
5T9 
609 
632 
653 
669 
685 
698 
705 
713 
726 
735 
746 
765 

4,399 

26,164 

41,240 

51,776 

66,727 

85,707 

102,045 

114,694 

126,069 

140.720 
155,512 
173,989 
188,811 
199,623 
212,948 
219,516 
230,796 
243,831 
253,134 
261,332 
266,906 

269.720 
276,170 
282,991 
290,403 
298,047 
303,803 
310,294 
316,340 
320,411 
328,972 
326,650 
328,325 
330,201 
332,076 
334,829 
338,874 
343,008 
346,119 

348.551 
351,567 
359,974 
367 ,570 
377,896 
389,937 
404,531 
42! ,460 
441,115 

461.552 
483,882 
511,019 
530,447 
550,734 

128 

“ V 

“ 16 
“ 23 

*•  30 

Feb.  6 
“ 13 

“ 20 
“ 27 

March  5 
*■  12 

“ 19 

“ 26 
April  2 
9 

“ 16 

“ 23 

“ 30 

May  7 

“ 14 

“ 21 

“ 28 

June  4 
“ 11 

“ 18 

“ 25 

July  2 

“ 9 

“ 16 

“ 23 

“ 30 

August  6 
“ 13 

“ 20 

“ 27 

Sept.  3 

“ 10 

“ 17 

“ 24 

Oct.  1 

“ 8 

“ 15 

“ 22 

“ 29 

Nov.  5 

“ 12 

“ 19 

“ 26 

Dec.  3 

“ 10 

“ 17 

“ 23 

“ 31 

6,013 
10,398 
20,663 
25,942 
31,881 
33.42S 
42,161 
51 ,128 
53,606 
62,433 
63,957 
69,949 
71,848 
78,786 
79,438 
79,447 
80,182 
80,802 
80,842 
80,842 
80,842 
82,419 
82,923 
82,923 
82,923 
82,923 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,463 
83,929 
83,973 
84,603 
84,615 
102,271 
112,204 
118,182 
120,059 
122,159 
128,819 
135,180 
139,149 
145,848 
159,005 
159,845 
162,811 
175,916 
188,281 

3,775 

6,945 

9,936 

11,282 

22,191 

33,737 

42,168 

51,955 

60,047 

71,123 

79,507 

92,144 

98,434 

104,590 

114,221 

127,197 

139,134 

150,004 

163,890 

175,055 

187,022 

193,384 

205,295 

212,794 

221,365 

234,257 

243,099 

251,526 

259,426 

271,340 

283,577 

293,994 

303,699 

311,818 

319,281 

326,379 

331,394 

335,190 

338,796 

341,015 

343,974 

346,598 

350,962 

354,137 

356,607 

359,208 

361,895 

364,855 

367,898 

370,073 

373,600 

375,709 

1,086 
1,712 
2,219 
3,051 
4,279 
5,374 
5,930 
6,675 
7,040 
7,563 
8 377 
9,366 
10,362 

10.971 

11.516 
12,225 
12,564 
12,860 
13,247 
13,341 
13,606 
13,875 
14,220 

14.516 

14.972 
15,390 
15,819 
16,230 
16,599 

16.710 
16,954 
17,223 

17.399 

17.710 
18,308 

19.382 
20,326 
21,078 
21,950 
23,073 
23,919 
24,453 
25,424 
25,959 

26.399 
26,860 

27.383 
28,127 
28,704 
29,240 
29,714 
30,118 

Shipped  to 
local  pnt’s 
not  includ- 
ed in  ab’ve. 

33,502 

11,297 

94,850 

122,798 

191 

282 

5,978 

... 

2,590 

1,008 

1,960 

Total, 

2,313,738 

14,333,534 

1 

22,606,756 

4,972,928 

1,032,374 

188,563 

743,093 

765 

378,299 

551,742 

32,078 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

2, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3: 

3, 

3 

3, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4. 

4i 

4, 

4, 

4, 

i , 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4, 

4, 

5, 
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’S  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH 
WEEK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892— Continued. 


Hog  Product,  Lb 

s. 

Wool. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pork. 

Hams. 

Meat. 

Lard. 

Ths 

Bbls. 

Lbs . 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3 

32,910 

262,756 

94,952 

86,200 

877 

107 

321 

299,430 

3,410,793 

1,182,521 

289,748 

5,018 

223 

1,005 

577,638 

6,916  294 

2,894,766 

685,138 

7,80b 

557 

1 , 4Gi» 

1,086,653 

10,413,351 

4,558,064 

1,028,490 

10,996 

557 

1,567 

1,514,796 

15,001,927 

6,483,737 

1,390,563 

13,033 

2,812 

1,967 

1,886,846 

19,976,263 

8,183,842 

1,071,704 

15,727 

2,981 

2,481 

2,268,643 

27,239,831 

9,112,765 

2,084,515 

1 7 , 3G6 

3,179 

2,8:9 

2,815,819 

33,956,186 

11,427,368 

2,493,417 

20,238 

3,818 

3,444 

3,432,738 

40,314,139 

19,438,772 

2,798,928 

23,625 

3,950 

3,863 

3,970,4nl 

47,656,480 

14,546,328 

2,902,972 

26,355 

5,068 

4,323 

4,647,452 

55,514,631 

16,163,979 

3,282,017 

30,083 

0,145 

4,760 

5 , 1 23 , 33b 

62,66(5,554 

17,421,501 

3,504,864 

32,384 

6,247 

5,059 

5,790,639 

69,741,752 

18,749,859 

4,047,032 

36.2S4 

6,951 

5,334 

6,158,332 

75,560,089 

19,781 ,128 

4,212,543 

39,673 

7,231 

5,540 

6,806,899 

81,210,855 

21,002,564 

4,388,374 

42,566 

10,452 

5,965 

7,449,834 

86,565,780 

22,212,099 

4,432,764 

46,935 

13,511 

6,304 

8,410,818 

92,909,649 

23,528,429 

4,586,497 

50,032 

15,447 

6,837 

9,256,922 

98,441,346 

24,602,288 

4,714,920 

51,612 

22,400 

8,266 

10,614,263 

104,786,490 

26,538,595 

4,954,129 

53,787 

36,499 

8,791 

11,884,731 

111,054,556 

28,224,936 

5,251,842 

57,330 

43,455 

9,034 

12,978,275 

116,580,882 

29,399,103 

5,511,107 

61,809 

48,802 

9,449 

13,860,069 

120,403,094 

30,511  054 

6,004,454 

64,446 

55,475 

9,691 

15,340,638 

126,163,547 

31,969,674 

6,947,529 

71,969 

62,509 

9,897 

16,922,260 

132,756,382 

33,732,867 

7,859,438 

80,968 

73,477 

10,260 

17,860,867 

137,460,866 

35,198,415 

8,825,947 

93,179 

83,982 

10,546 

18,705,788 

142,035,676 

37,103,744 

9,092,832 

110,258 

93,256 

10,819 

19,643,357 

147,682,843 

38,677,721 

10,460,504 

124,343 

107,396 

11,234 

20,740,345 

152,145,623 

40,614,231 

11,753,884 

136,112 

118,248 

11,591 

'21 ,803,528 

157,241,896 

42,293,537 

13,236,124 

158,3*3 

130,950 

12,416 

22,854, 191 

162,003,989 

44,390,825 

14,305,169 

176,631 

138, S86 

12,747 

23,826,470 

165,929,773 

45,708,592 

15,873,988 

192,302 

148,964 

13,147 

24,582.878 

170,319,208 

47,301,309 

16,633,491 

200,862 

154,875 

13,486 

25,325,002 

174,466,452 

48,873,919 

17,223,151 

214,155 

1(55,713 

13,886 

26,022,263 

17S, 647,522 

50,878,104 

17,691,161 

223,934 

176,625 

14,092 

26,723,053 

183,133,717 

52.127,342 

18,507,623 

236,960 

182,438 

14,536 

27,244,772 

187,711,430 

53,598,311 

18,986,693 

250,259 

188,729 

14,813 

27,943,811 

192,104,390 

54,936,791 

19,212,942 

265,867 

193,519 

15,094 

28,601,250 

196,925,340 

56,453,731 

19,762,622 

277,814 

199,243 

15,292 

29,207,595 

201,752,634 

58,282,755 

20,615,157 

290,719 

202,361 

15,511 

29,585,795 

205,879,524 

59,766,665 

20,976,127 

309,674 

209,123 

15,619 

30,178,123 

208,856,964 

61,836,080 

21,327,452 

326,276 

'214,210 

15,892 

30,837,278 

213.026,697 

63,716,966 

21,947,147 

339,509 

223,223 

15,965 

31,282,448 

215,930,807 

64  847,336 

22,195,889 

350.712 

227,027 

16,163 

31,803,073! 

220,099,527 

66,367,596 

22,953.499 

360,479 

229,844 

16,492 

32,258,710 

223,857,102 

68,259,191 

23,603,516 

382,975 

232,301 

16,809 

32,812,490 

226,675,497 

69,934,701 

24,317,941 

392,072 

232,929 

16,877 

33,465,415 

229,181,587 

72,097,737 

24,562,311 

406,346 

233,585 

16,975 

34,023,005) 

231,408,052 

73,505,372 

24,938,345 

422,646 

236,705 

17 ,025 

34,618,885) 

235,183,452 

74,987,117 

25,290,738 

435,587 

238,569 

17,297 

35, 233, 450 j 

237,732,408 

76,421,782 

25,604,78S 

444,492 

241,374 

17,406 

36,028,5951 

240,143,243 

78,024,662; 

26,465,217 

452,983 

243,751 

17,494 

36,342,9U5| 

242,184,163 

79,698.022 

26,994,904 

458,472 

244,951 

17,519 

36,598,2251 

244,162,663 

82,036,512 

27,407,109 

463, 928 

246,848 

2,850 

129,822 

1,937,049 

677,059 

43,270 

1,400 

1,187 

20,369 

1 

36,728,107  246,099,712 

82,713,571 

27,450,379 

465,328 

148,035 

Flax 
S c-S ! Seed 
Bu. 


3,104 

14,858 

24,950 

37,288 

48,696 

59,839 

69,455 

89,874 

101,027 

114,188 

131,050 

148,394 

165,930 

380,798 

198,452 

214,587 

236. 705 

253.172 
268,737 
283,270 
297,476 
305,503 

322.173 
341,341 
348,680 
358,616 
368,702 
379,048 
389,238 
398,589 
403,937 
415,576 
426,591 
435,821 
446,362 
458,916 
467,718 
478,272 
485,182 
499,370 
513,864 
525,400 
540,418 
561,092 
579,145 
593,190 
616,133 
626,998 
645 , 975 

663.706 
682,457 
699,113 
718,879 


90 


718,969 


206 
1,069 
1,710 
2,431 
3,274 
4,155 
5 , 3P3 | 
6,799 
8,194 
9,505 
10,410 
11,120 
12,201 
13,032 
13,81s1 
14,302 
15,020 
15,657 
16,419 

17.071 
17,812 
18,425 
18,940 
19,587 
20,237 

21.071 
21,849 
22, 565 | 
23,220 
23,835 
24, 263 1 
24,991 
25,583 
26,500 
26,997 
27,764 

28.895 
30,682 

31.895 
32,768 
33,670 
35,356 
36,360 
37,141 
37,647 
38,436 
39,728 
40,373 
41,924 
42,829 
43,908 
45 , 051 
46,136 


1,008 
3,906 
6,410 
6,878 
9,024 
1J , 1 12 
13,199 
13,199 
15,215 
16,316 
16,856 
16,856 
20,483 
25,453 
27,102 
27,534 
27.94S 
27,948 
28,596 
29,696 
29, 696 
29,696 
30,218 
30,218 
30,218 
30,218 
30,768 
30,768 
31,418 
31,418 
43,074 
51,488 
69,668 
[ 85,740 
94,542 
|1 14,318 
[126,216 
[133,596 
142,074 
145,008 
148,052 
148,484 
153,184 
155,038 
158,656 
159,646 
159,646 
160,888 
160,888 
161,248 

161.248 

161.248 


2,941 


49,077 


161, 24S 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


FLOUR. 


The  flour  trade  of  St.  Louis  still  continues  one  of  its  leading  indus- 
tries. While  it  is  true  that  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city  proper 
has  decreased  to  some  extent,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  St.  Louis  still  holds  secoud  place  aud  that  the  business 
as  a whole  has  increased.  For  the  economy  of  manufacture  our  mil- 
lers have  transferred  a portion  of  their  business  to  aud  erected  mills  at 
country  points  contiguous  to  the  city.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
wheat  ground  is  bought  in  this  market  and  all  the  product  is  sold  here. 
The  shipping  arrangements  are  made  with  the  railroad  and  river  agents 
on  the  Exchange  floor  and  all  the  financial  part  of  the  business  is  trans- 
acted with  St.  Louis  banks,  so  that  it  forms  a part  of  the  commerce  of 
St.  Louis  as  much  as  though  the  mills  were  located  within  the  city 
limits. 

The  output  of  the  year  amounted  to  1,623,371  barrels  manufactured 
in  the  city  mills  and  1,812,992  barrels  manufactured  in  the  country 
mills,  a total  of  3,436,363  barrels  as  the  manufacture  of  St.  Louis  millers. 

The  business  of  the  year,  as  a whole,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  At 
the  opening  the  flour  trade  everywhere  was  suffering  from  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  markets,  especially  in  France,  which  had  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fall  season  of  1891  been  over-stimulated  by  speculation  based 
on  exaggerated  estimates  of  deficient  crops.  Englandand  other  countries 
followed  France  later  in  the  season,  buying  freely  at  high  prices,  until 
the  supplies  acquired  far  exceeded  the  real  deficiency,  with  the  inevi- 
table result  of  heavy  declines  and  discouragements.  Under  such  con- 
ditions milling  was  necessarily  light  during  the  early  months,  and  with 
the  floods  of  May,  June  and  early  July,  interrupting  business  in  all  di- 
rections, especially  southward,  the  year’s  milling  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  only  begun  with  the  incoming  crop  of  1892,  since  which  date  the 
mills  were  run  at  full  capacity,  exceeding  their  usual  production  at 
better  than  usual  profits.  The  notable  feature  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year  was  that  wheat  has  averaged  cheaper  than  for  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  the  lowest  point  being  December  21,  when 
No.  2 red  sold  at  64f  cents  per  bushel.  Prices  of  flour  naturally  fol- 
lowed wheat  and  local  millers  were  enabled  to  place  flour  largely  in  the 
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Eastern  States,  a trade  from  which  they  had  been  measurably  barred 
by  speculative  value  of  wheat  the  preceding  season.  There  was 
also  a large  export  demand  to  Europe  and  a large  trade  with  Cuba 
under  the  new  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  quality  of  the  flour  from  the  crop  of  1892  has  been  uniformly  su- 
perior, which,  coupled  with  low  prices,  has  done  much  to  extend  the 
domain  of  St.  Louis  flour,  and  our  millers  and  flour  merchants  have 
every  reason  to  feel  contented  with  the  year  just  closed  and  with  the 
prospects  for  the  year  to  come.  The  total  results  of  the  year’s  business, 
as  indicated  by  receipts,  manufacture  and  amount  handled,  was  4,870,- 
852  barrels. 

The  shipments  of  the  year  from  St.  Louis  proper  were  2,313,738  bar- 
rels, of  which  540,340„bbls.  went  to  Europe,  37,900  bbls.  to  Canada,  and 
1,537,303  bbls  to  southern  points  for  consumption.  The  shipments  for 
Havana,  by  rail  to  Gulf  ports,  was  70,710  barrels.  The  Havana  ship- 
ments by  river  could  not  be  ascertained  as  they  were  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans on  local  bills  of  lading,  but  the  whole  business  to  Havana  for  the 
year  is  estimated  at  157,000  barrels.  Shipments  to  eastern  points  were 
light,  amounting  to  only  79,816  barrels. 

The  stock  in  store  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  137,737  barrels,  as  com- 
pared with  70,130  barrels  a year  previous. 

Prices  on  extra  fancy  ranged  from  $4.10  to  $4.20  in  January  and 
from  $3  to  $3.10  in  December. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


FLOUR  MANUFACTURED  IN  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  THREE  TEARS. 


Millers. 

Name  of  Mill. 

Capacity 

in  Bbls. for 

24  hours. 

Barrels 

Manuf. 

1892. 

Barrels 

Manuf. 

1891. 

Barrels 

Manuf. 

1890. 

Geo.  P.  Plant  Milling  Co 

Plant’s  Roller  A 
Kehl  or 

1,250 

2,600 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

800 

500 

350 

300 

195,116 

405,420 

204,228 

142,332 

175,930 

87,534 

120,383 

107,757 

73,157 

68,100 

29,014 

14,400 

213,771 
297,700 
225,148 
174 ;005 
160,460 
97,324 
116,573 
107,136 
72,308 
60,461 
36,500 
20,300 
166,504 

301,082 
289,560 
230,150 
165,760 
143,476 
93,152- 
108,966 
100,233 
86,269 
61,782- 
24 , 635 
15.300 
58,00 

E.  0.  Stanard  Milling  Co 

Regina  Flour  Mill  Co 

Victoria  Flour  Mill  Co 

Hezel  Milling  Co 

Saxony  Mill  Co 

Sessinghauss  Milling  Co 

E.  Goddard  & Sons  Flour  Mill  Co. 

H.  B.  Eggers  & Co 

Carondelet  Milling  Co 

Henry  Kalbfleiscli  & Co 

Eagle  Steam 

Regina 

Victoria 

East  St.  Louis... 

Saxony 

Jefferson 

U.  S.  Steam 

Meramec 

Carondelet 

St.  George 

Total 

10,600 

1,623,371 

1,748,190 

1,872,005- 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
BUT  OWNED  BY  CITIZENS  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE. 


Owner. 

Name  of  Mill. 

E.  O Stanard  Milling  Co. .. 

Alton  City 

Kauffman  Milling  Co 

President 

St.  Marys’  Mill  Co 

H.  B.  Eggers  & Co 

Grand  Chain  Mills  Co.. 

Wing  Flour  Mill  Co 

Woestman  Mill  Co 

L.  W.  Buschman  & Sons 

Meyer  & Bulte 

Fusz  & Backer 

E.  O.  Stanard  Milling  Co.... 

St.  Marys 

1st  Hungarian. 
Grand  Chain.. 

Neptune 

Woestman 

Climax 

White  Swan. . . 

Pacific  Star 

Empire 

Total 

Bbls.  Flour  manfactured. 


Location. 

Capacity 
in  bbls. 
24  hrs. 

Bbls  Flour 
Man’fd 
1892 

Bbls  Flour 
Man’fd 
1891 

Alton,  111 

1,200 

191,803 

206,517 

Litchfield,  111 

2,500 

447,600 

402,100 

Bethalto,  Ills 

1,300 

252,000 

195,686 

Belleville,  111 

800 

128,500 

150,000 

Carlinvill'e,  111 ... . 

1,000 

200,000 

213,000 

St.  Marys,  Mo 

300 

43,800 

58,549 

Red  Buil,  111 

250 

38,100 

28,500 

Commerce,  Mo. . . 

200 

28,000 

35,000 

Charleston,  111 

400 

85,000 

60,000 

Nashville,  111.  ... 

700 

166,097 

66,264 

La  Grange,  Mo... 

300 

60,100 

50,000 

Clinton,  Mo 

700 

110,000 

50,800 

Washington,  Mo., 

200 

26,200 

26,000 

650 

85,792 

10,500 

1,812,992 

1,542,416 
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BECEIPTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  FLOUR  FOR  FORTY  YEARS,  AND 
SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Bbls. 

Manufact. 

Bbls. 

Shipments. 

Bbls. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Bbls. 

Manufact. 

Bbls. 

Shipments. 

Bbls. 

1853 

201,487 

455,076 

1873 

1,296,457 

1,420,287 

2,506,215 

1854 

192,945 

503,157 

1874 

1,683,898 

1,573,202 

2,981,760 

1855 

226,450 

603,353 

1875 

1,300,381 

1,484,821 

2,480,877 

1856 

323,446 

678,496 

1876 

1,071  434 

1,441,944 

2 217,578 

1857 

573,664 

662,548 

1877 

1,157,932 

1,517,921 

2,295,657 

1858 

687,451 

825,651 

1S78 

1,305,336 

1,916,290 

2,670,740 

1859 

4S4,715 

663,446 

1879 

1,607,236 

2,142,949 

3,045,035 

1S60 

443,196 

839,165 

1880 

1,703,874 

2,077,625 

3,292,803 

1861 

484,000 

694,110 

1881 

1,620,996 

1,718,429 

2,696,245 

1862 

647,119 

906,860 

1882 

2,003,424 

1,850,215 

3,305,765 

1863 

689.242 

758,422 

1883 

1,585,670 

1,892,633 

2,751,182 

1864 

815,144 

782,560 

1884 

1,456,153 

1,960,737 

3,014,105 

1S65 

1,161,038 

743,281 

1,521,465 

1885 

1,032,506 

1,841,529 

2,551,499 

1S66 

1,208,726 

818,300 

1,700,740 

1886 

848,417 

1,807,956 

2,243,361 

1867 

944,075 

765,298 

1,450,475 

1887 

1,049,864 

1,985,717 

2,594,881 

1868 

805,836 

895,154 

1,499,337 

1888 

887,173 

2,016,619 

2,682,405 

1869 

1,210,555 

1,068  592 

2,172,761 

1889 

1,168,603 

2,066,442 

2,S59,389 

1870 

1,491,626 

1,351,773 

1,790,739 

1S90 

1,229,975 

1,872,005 

2,880,324 

1871 

1,428,408 

1,507,915 

2,676,525 

1S91 

1,353,640 

1,748,190 

2,767,906 

1872 

1,259,933 

1,494,798 

2,247,040 

1892 

1,455,342 

1,623,371 

2,313,738 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  FLOUR  HANDLED  BY  MILLERS  AND  DEALERS  FOR 

EIGHT  YEARS. 


1892 

1S91 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1S87. 

1S86. 

1835. 

Received 

1,455,342 

1,353,640 

1,229,975 

1,168,603 

887,173 

1,049,864 

848,417 

1,032,506 

Manufactured . . 

Sold  & ship’d  i 

1,623,371 

1,748,190 

1,872,005 

2,066,442 

2,016,619 

1,985,717 

1,807,956 

1,841,529 

direct  from  > 
country  mills  ) 

1,792,139 

1,830,634 

1,211,587 

1,014,216 

1,069,363 

597, 610^ 

542,010 

536,083 

Total  Barrels 

4,870,852 

4,932,464 

4,313,567 

4,249,261 

3,973,155 

3,633,191 

3,198,383 

3,410,118 

STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  STORE  DEC.  SlST,  FOR  TAVENTY  YEARS. 


Year. 

Bbls. 

Year. 

189*2 

137,737 

70,130 

87,400 

98,780 

99,670 

124,200 

119,450 

114,630 

100,006 

100,698 

1882  

1891  

1881  

1890  

18S0  

1S89 

1879  

1888  

1S78  

1887  

1877  

1886  

1876  

1885  

1875  

1SS4  

1874  

1883  

1873  

Bbls. 


151,586 

156,079 

90,976 

163,666 

113,393 

144,002 

137,782 

161,880 

117,261 

58,848 


MONTHLY  STOCK  OF  FLOUR  IN  STORE,  1891  AND  1892. 


Month. 

1892. 

bbls. 

1891. 

bbls. 

Month. 

1892. 

bbls. 

1891. 

bbls. 

January  1st 

February  1st 

March  1st 

April  1st 

May  1st 

June  1st 

70,130 

66,610 

67,790 

61,610 

59,700 

60,400 

87,490 

77,860 

90,130 

88,740 

72,500 

61,320 

July  1st 

August  1st 

September  1st 

October  1st 

November  1st 

December  1st 

60,180 

71,680 

68,280 

69,370 

78,050 

100,110 

41,360 

42,250 

36,770 

49,720 

51,380 

57,780 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  FLOUR  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 


Months . 

1892. 

1891. 

January 

116,554 

92,018 

February  

134,990 

102,772 

March 

145,539 

127,646 

April 

120,640 

112,881 

May 

93,835 

95,827 

June 

97,690 

99,244 

July 

102,818 

97,043 

August 

129,348 

114,343 

September 

139,953 

126,527 

October 

150,446 

140,025 

November 

121,550 

124,428 

December 

101,989 

120,386 

Total 

1,455,342 

1,353,640 

SHIPMENTS. 


Months 

1892. 

1891. 

January  

157,092 

243,274 

February 

177,196 

241  274 

March 

190,698 

286,381 

April 

145,704 

250,193 

May 

127,629 

181,685 

.June 

147,922 

205,325 

July 

169,963 

210,038 

August 

245,299 

246,008 

September 

296,587 

258,190 

October 

255,025 

231,014 

November 

209,200 

223,683 

December 

191,463 

190,841 

Total 

2,313,738 

2,767,906 

RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  BY  CROP  YEAR. 


Year  ending  June  30, ’85,  1,356,714  bbls. 

“ “ 30, ’86,  823,864  “ 

“ “ 30, ’87,  1,006,443  “ 

“ “ 30, ’88,  984,021  “ 


Year  ending  June  30,  ’89  , 921,366  bbls. 

“ “ 30, ’90,  1,340,317  “ 

“ '*  30, ’91,  1,227,546  “ 

“ “ 30, ’92,  1,431,990 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY,  AND  DIRECTION  OF  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

uy 

1891. 

1892. 

Direction. 

1891. 

1892. 

Eastern  Railroads 

Illinois  River 

Western  Railroads 

Missouri  River 

Southern  Railroads 

215,927 

552 

747,270 

1,039 

86,859 

15,277 

253,938 

32,778 

245,358 

5,132 

789,970 

876 

133,650 

10,049 

207,407 

62,900 

Direct  for  export 

To  Eastern  points 

Southern  “ 

AVestem  “ 

Northern  “ 

344,506 

336,157 

2,047,347 

23,527 

16,369 

649,385 

79,816 

1,537,303 

12,204 

35,030 

Northern  Railroads 

Upper  River  Boats 

Total 

1,353,640 

1,455,342 

Total 

2,767,906 

2,313,738 

STOCK  OF  FLOUR  (in  bbls.)  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES  ON  TIIE  FIRST  DAY  OF  EACH  MONTH  DURING  1892. 


* 
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TKADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


As  reported  by  S.  G.  Bkock,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington. 

From 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Huron 

Key  West 

New  Haven  

Portland 

Puget  Sound 

Pdehmond 

Willamette 

Yorktown,  (New  Port  News) 

Other  Points 


Total 10,714,780  10,450,757  13,023,692  17,408,713 


RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  AT  VARIOUS  CITIES. 


1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

St.  Louis 1,455,342  1,353,640  1,229,975  1,168,603 

New  York 7,766,780  6,122,439  5,635,385  5,642,482 

Boston 3,287,339  2,836,867  2,494,671  2,390,233 

Baltimore 3,055,458  3,099,339  3,369,831  3,165,997 

Cincinnati ,1,903,846  2,117,764  1,423,080  

Milwaukee 2,685,353  2,537,273  2,401,235  2,345,800 

Minneapolis 164,133  76,788  70,303  64,719 

Toledo 789,656  1,313,489  103,008  399,878 

Buffalo 9,746,120  7,093,340  6,245,580  5,480,710 

Chicago 5,919,343  4,516,617  4,359,058  4,406,725 

Philadelphia 3,457,514  2,221,063  2,164,422  1,041,565 

New  Orleans 842,064  652,873  640,313  675,924 

Detroit 178,427  160,780  162,912  148,558 

Peoria 193,825  173,525  123,845  103,066 

San  Francisco 1,333,101  1,470,597  

St.  Paul 224,770  157,125  118,875 

Montreal 986,888  1,153,421  978,843  968,876 

Duluth 3,960,035  2,509,462  2,368,277  1,949,246 

Cleveland 350,704  533,187  274,695  

Indianapolis.. 127,776  110,260  


1889. 

Bbls. 

3,710,565 

1,222,851 

554,370 

2,332,805 

31,556 

1,087,944 

15,853 

151,976 

168,284 

122,006 

49,059 

3,925 

11,384 

13,784 

88,615 

424,696 

71,291 

389,793 


1890. 

Bbls. 

3,693,598 

1,289,297 

834,480 

2,624,282 

44,417 

1,129,250 

3,607 

105,353 

165,552 

81,467 

32,495 


60,803 

124,989 

47,824 

432,729 

289,747 

359,960 


1891. 

Bbls. 

4,128,360 

1,558,873 

1,156,342 

2,703,715 

52,015 

1,225,187 

16,632 

79,981 

182,512 

42,990 

20,331 


31,042 

134,805 

33,849 

378,123 

863,662 

415,273 


1892. 

Bbls. 

6,034,264 

2,090,720 

1,843.647 

3,661,623 

226.432 

1,078,256 

1,795 

184,526 

207,326 

116,353 

104,052 


11,045 

166,816 

25,241 

379,982 

912,619 

363,416 
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AMOUNT  OF  FLOUR  MANUFACTURED  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES- 


1892.  1891.  1890. 

Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls. 

Minneapolis 9,750,470  7,877,947  6,988,830 

St.  Louis 1,623,371  1,748,190  1,872,005 

Baltimore 499,989  458,044  526,191 

St.  Paul 165,000  12,001  

Philadelphia 240,000  240,000  

Milwaukee 2,117,000  1,827,284  1,397,039 

Buffalo 730,000  700,000  

Toledo  589,900  270,000  

Detroit 339,000  386,000  211,500 

Chicago 542,900  578,180  430,609 

Duluth 1,053.811  684,000  

Kansas  City 275,750  250,000  474,480 

Peoria 165,000  124,248  111,000 

Cincinnati 215,312  227,963  226,212 

Cleveland 425,000  518,000  382,000 

Indianapolis 639,743  300,000  ....... 


FLOUR  INSPECTION. 


Flour  Inspectors. 

1892. 

Bbls. 

January 29,762 

February 39,565 

March 41,308 

April 37,298 

May 30,160 

June 30,777 

July 35,437 

August 55,310 

September 47,489 

October 43,048 

November 30,540 

December 30,209 

Total  bbls 450,963 


s’  Exchange 

Board  of 

1891. 

1890. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

32,775 

41,048 

38,825 

71,013 

49,671 

60,779 

36,107 

66,056 

31,645 

60,624 

36,426 

50,055 

44,003 

69,974 

43,216 

73,632 

40,317 

55,277 

43,357 

45,787 

39,510 

33,507 

42,978 

29,972 

478,830 

657,697 

FLOUR  GRADED  DURING  1892. 


3,364  bbls.  Patent. 

18,912  “ Extra  Fancy. 
14,519  “ Fancy. 


5,653  bbls.  Choice. 
1,188  “ Family. 


RICHARD  PERRY,  President 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


WEEKLY  PRICES  OF  ST.  LOUIS  WINTER  WHEAT  FLOUR 

FOR  1892. 


1892. 

Patents. 

Extra 

Fancy. 

Fancy. 

Choice. 

Family. 

January 

2 

4 40@4  50 

4 

10(34  20 

3 90@4  00 

3 50@3  65 

3 30@3  40 

9 

4 35.. 4 45 

4 

10.. 4 15 

3 80. .3  90 

3 35. .3  45 

3 

20.. 3 25 

< 

16 

4 30.. 4 45 

4 

05. .4  15 

3 80.. 3 90 

3 35.. 3 45 

3 

20.. 3 25 

( t 

23 

4 35.. 4 50 

4 

10. .4  20 

3 80.. 3 90 

3 35.. 3 45 

3 

20.. 3 25 

ll 

30 

4 35.. 4 45 

4 

05. .4  15 

3 75.. 3 85 

3 35.-3  45 

3 

10.. 3 25 

February 

6.... 

4 35.. 4 45 

4 

( 5 . .4  15 

3 70.. 3 80 

3 

30  .3  40 

3 

10.. 3 25 

<( 

13 

4 35.. 4 45 

4 

05.. 4 15 

3 70.. 3 SO 

3 

25.. 3 35 

3 

10.. 3 20- 

U 

20 

4 40.. 4 55 

4 

15.. 4 25 

3 75.. 3 

85 

3 20.. 3 40 

3 

10.. 3 15. 

it 

27 

4 40.. 4 55 

4 

15.. 4 25 

3 75.. 3 

85 

3 

30.. 3 40 

3 

10.. 3 15 

March 

5 

4 40 . . 4 55 

4 

10.. 4 25 

3 75. .3 

S5 

3 

30.. 3 40 

3 

10.. 3 15 

<( 

12 

4 40. .4  50 

4 

05.. 4 20 

3 75.. 3 

85 

3 

30.. 3 40 

3 

10.. 3 15 

It 

19 

4 40.. 4 50 

4 

05.. 4 15 

3 75. .3 

85 

3 

20.. 3 30 

3 

00.. 3 10 

It 

26  

4 30.. 4 45 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 65.. 3 

75 

3 

20.. 3 30 

3 

00. .3  10 

April 

o 

4 25.. 4 35 

4 

00.. 4 05 

3 65.. 3 

75 

3 

20.. 3 30 

3 

00.. 3 10 

it 

9. 

4 35.. 4 i5 

4 

05 . . 4 15 

3 70.. 3 

80 

3 

20.. 3 80 

3 

00.. 3 10 

<< 

16 

4 30.. 4 40 

4 

00  .4  10 

3 70.. 3 

80 

3 

20.. 3 30 

3 

00.. 3 10 

it 

23 

4 30.. 5 50 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

10. .3  20 

2 

75. .3  00 

it 

30 

4 25. .4  40 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 20 

2 

75. .2  90 

May 

7 

4 30.. 4 40 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 20 

2 

75.. 2 90 

(t 

14 

4 30.. 4 40 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 10 

2 

70.. 2 80 

(t 

21 

4 40.. 4 50 

4 

05.. 4 15 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 10 

2 

70.. 2 8o 

« 

28 

4 40.. 4 50 

4 

10. .4  15 

3 60.. 4 

7o 

3 

00.. 3 10 

2 

70.. 2 80 

June 

4 

4 45. .4  55 

4 

10.. 4 20 

2 60. .3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 10 

2 

70. .2  80 

ll 

11 

4 30.. 4 45 

4 

00.. 4 10 

3 60.. 3 

70 

3 

00.. 3 10 

2 

70.. 2 80 

n 

18 

4 30.. 4 40 

3 

95 . . 4 05 

3 50.. 3 

60 

2 

75.. 2 85 

2 

50.. 2 60 

tl 

25 

4 20. .4  35 

3 

90.. 4 00 

3 50. .3 

60 

2 

75.. 2 85 

2 

50.. 2 60 

July 

2 

4 15.. 4 30 

3 

80.. 3 90 

3 40.. 3 

60 

2 

75.. 2 85 

2 

50.. 2 60 

ll 

9 

4 15. .4  25 

3 

80.. 3 90 

3 40.. 4 

60 

2 

75.. 2 85 

2 

50.. 2 60 

ll 

16 

4 10. .4  25 

3 

75.. 3 85 

3 25.. 3 

40 

2 

50.. 2 60 

2 

35.. 2 40 

ll 

23 

4 00.. 4 15 

3 

70.. 3 75 

3 25.. 3 

40 

o 

40.  2 50 

2 

25.. 2 30 

ll 

30 

3 90.. 4 10 

3 

60.. 3 75 

3 25.. 3 

40 

o 

40.. 2 50 

2 

25.. 2 30 

August 

6 

3 75.. 3 90 

3 

50.. 3 60 

3 15.. 3 

30 

2 

40.. 2 50 

2 

25.. 2 30 

ll 

13 

3 70. .3  85 

3 

45 . . 3 55 

3 00.. 3 

25 

2 

40.. 2 50 

2 

25.. 2 30 

ll 

20  

3 65. .3  70 

3 

35.. 3 45 

3 00.. 3 

25 

2 

40.. 2 50 

2 

25. .2  30 

ll 

27 

3 60.. 3 75 

3 

30.. 3 40 

3 00.. 3 

20 

2 

40.. 2 50 

2 

25.. 2 30 

September 

3 

3 60.. 3 70 

3 

25.. 3 30 

2 70. .2 

90 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

10 

3 60. 3 70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70.. 2 

90 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

It 

17 

3 55. .3  70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70. .2 

90 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

24 

3 55.. 3 70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70. .2 

91 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

October 

1 

3 55 . . 3 70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70.. 2 

90 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

It 

8 

3 55. .3  70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70.. 2 

90 

2 

30.. 2 40 

o 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

15 

3 55.. 3 70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70. .2 

9" 

2 

30.. 2 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

22 

3 55.. 3 70 

3 

20.. 3 30 

2 70.. 2 

90 

2 

30.. 3 40 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

29 

3 40.. 3 55 

3 

05 . . 3 15 

2 65.. 2 

75 

2 

30. .2  40 

2 

00  2 10 

November 

5 

3 40.. 3 55 

3 

05.. 3 15 

2 40.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 30 

2 

00. .2  10 

ll 

12 

3 40.. 3 60 

3 

10.. 3 20 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

19 

3 40.. 3 60 

3 

10.. 3 20 

2 50. .2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

26 

3 40.. 3 60 

3 

10.. 3 20 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00. .2  10 

December 

3 

3 35.. 3 55 

3 

05.. 3 15 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 

it 

10 

3 35.. 3 55 

3 

05.. 3 15 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.  2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

17 

3 30.. 3 50 

3 00.. 3 10 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 

ll 

23 

3 30.. 3 50 

3 00.. 3 10 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00. .2  10 

ll 

31 

3 30.. 3 50 

3 00. .3  10 

2 50.. 2 

60 

2 

20.. 2 35 

2 

00.. 2 10 
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GRAIN. 


The  grain  trade  of  St.  Louis  for  1892  shows  an  increase  of  11,000,000 
bushels  over  the  previous  year,  and  is  the  largest  on  record.  This  city 
stands  only  second  in  the  list  of  primary  grain  markets  of  the  country, 
and  by  reason  of  its  superior  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities 
exerts  an  increasing  influence  in  the  handling  of  the  crops  of  the 
West.  The  receipts  for  the  past  five  years  compare  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888 

Wheat,  bushels  . . . 
Corn,  “ 

Oats,  “ 

Rye. 

Barley,  “ 

..  27.483,855 
. ..  32,030,030 
. . 10,604,810 
. ..  1,189  153 
. ..  2,691,249 

25.523,183 

21,530,940 

12,432,215 

1,149,490 

2,108,546 

11,730,774 

45,003,681 

12,259,955 

501,054 

2,794,880 

13,810,591 

34,299,781 

11,347,340 

679,364 

3,070,807 

13,010,108 

20,269,499 

10,456,760 

421,514 

3,044,961 

Total 

. ..  73,999,097 

62,744  374 

72,260,344 

63,207,883 

47,202,842 

Including  flour  reduced  to  wheat  the  receipts  would  be  as  follows : 


1892 — Total  receipts  of  Flour  and  Wheat 80,548,136  bushels 

1891  “ “ “ “ 68,835,754 

1890  “ “ “ " 77,795,232  “ 

1889  “ “ “ “ 68,466,596  “ 

1888  “ “ “ “ 51,105,121 

1887  “ “ “ “ 48,748.562 

1886  “ “ “ 42,918,800  “ 


The  relative  position  of  the  nine  principal  primary  receiving  points  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN  FOR  FOUR  YEABS. 


Chicago 

St.  Louis 

.Minneapolis  . . . 

Peoria  

Kansas  City. . . . 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Duluth 

Detroit 


1892 — bush.  1891 — bush. 


229,205,512 

73,999,097 

83,034,030 

29,051,350 

49,446,100 

36,511,311 

31,867,291 

46,980,494 

13,029,576 


211,496,653 
62,744,374 
66, 174.725 
29.424,200 
35,807,250 
27,837,317 
27,093,540 
41,260,850 
12,184,514 


1890 — bush. 

203,708,770 

72,260,344 

52,876,020 

32,308,650 

28,935,100 

24,433,687 

23,267,814 

18,099,023 

10,107,093 


1889 — bush. 

163,720,807 

63,207,883 

47,208,895 

27,501,615 

19,023,597 

18,415,134 

12,013,936 

19,536,871 

9,985,593 
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WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1891  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  being  611,780,000 
bushels,  of  which  St.  Louis  received  26,998,228  bushels.  Including 
flour  reduced  to  wheat  the  receipts  were  33,442,183  bushels,  or  5.46  per 
cent.,  the  largest  percentage  of  receipts  of  any  previous  crop. 

The  crop  of  1892  was  the  next  largest  ever  grown,  and  of  this  crop 
the  receipts  at  St.  Louis,  between  the  1st  of  July  and  31st  of  December, 
were  22,497,593  bushels.  One  source  of  supply  which  has  always 
added  largely  to  St.  Louis  receipts  was  cut  otf  by  the  overflow  of  the 
bottom  lands  between  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  Cairo,  111.,  covering  an  area 
of  237  square  miles  during  the  growing  season,  and  completely  destroy- 
ing crops  of  all  kinds.  The  receipts  from  this  source  during  1891  was 
over  1,500,000  bushels,  and  would  have  exceeded  that  amount  this  year 
had  the  crop  not  been  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  year  were  27,483,855  bushels,  of  which 
6,662,799  bushels  were  exported  via  New  Orleans;  1,536,166  bushels 
exported  by  rail  via  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  7,711,013  bushels  were 
ground  in  city  mills. 

The  year  was  noted  for  very  low  values,  the  highest  quotation  of 
the  year  for  No.  2 Red  being  94£  cents  in  February,  from  which  time 
the  market  slowly  depreciated — opening  at  early  harvest  at  about  77 
cents,  and  about  the  middle  of  July  selling  at  80  cents,  with  a de- 
clining market  from  that  time  until  December  21st,  when  No.  2 Red 
sold  at  64£  cents  per  bushel,  the  lowest  price  ever  reached  in  this 
market. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  stock  in  public  elevators  and  private 
hands  was  7,545,050  bushels. 


CORN. 


The  receipts  of  corn  were  32,030,030  bushels,  against  21,530,940  bush- 


els  for  the  previous 

year.  St.  Louis  holds  her 

position  as 

the  second 

primary  corn  market 

, the  relative  recei 

pts  being 

as  follows : 

RECEIPTS  OF 

CORN. 

1892. 

1891. 

1990. 

1889. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Chicago 

78,510,385 

72,770,304 

91,387,754 

79,920,691 

St.  Louis 

32,030,030 

21,530,940 

45,003,681 

34,299,781 

Peoria 

11,523,200 

11,650,400 

12.911,900 

13,164,990 

Kansas  Citv 

13,657,100 

10,571,600 

18,034,700 

9,569,067 

Toledo 

7,472,814 

4.414,212 

16,719,956 

4,916,592 

Detroit 

1,320,583 

1,177,692 

1,507,932 

1,118,309 

Milwaukee 

1,396,790 

1,149,270 

844,220 

1,024,175 

Cincinnati 

4,844,630 

5,786,336 

6,896,326 

Indianapolis 

3,300,200 

2‘799,300 

The  crop  of  1892  was  an  average  one,  amounting  to  1,628,464,000 
bushels,  with  a yield  of  23.1  bushels  per  acre.  Missouri  takes  fourth 
place  among  the  corn  producing  states. 
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The  crops  of  the  corn  surplus  states  for  the  past  and  previous  years 
are  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

1892— Bush.  1891— Bush.  1890— Bush.  1889— Bush. 


Ohio 83,853,000  94,092.000  65.876,000  88,953,000 

Indiana 103,334,000  123,622,000  89,025,000  106,656,000 

Illinois 165,327,000  234,880,000  187,446,000  259,125,060 

Iowa 200,221,000  350,878,000  232,439,000  349,966,000 

Missouri 152,489,000  203,210.000  175,345,000  218,841,000 

Kansas 145,825,000  141.893,000  55,269,060  240,508,000 

Nebraska 157,145,000  167,652,000  55,310,000  149,543,000 


Total 1,008,194,000  1,316,227,000  865,710,000  1,413,592,000 


The  shipments  of  the  year  were  22,606,756  bushels,  of  which  5,763,187 
went  to  New  Orleans  (a  portion  via  rail  to  Belmont)  for  export  and 
1,507,070  bushels  were  exported  via  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  110,268 
bushels  going  to  Cuba,  and  2,502,605  bushels  were  ground  in  city  mills 
in  the  manufacture  of  553,736  barrels  of  corn  meal,  hominy  and  grits. 


OATS. 


The  oat  crop  of  1892  was  an  average  one,  being  661,035,000  bushels. 
The  states  of  largest  production  were : 


1892.  1891. 


Iowa 95,841,000  102,577,000 

Illinois 75,063,000  111,095,000 

Wisconsin 50,572,000  49,348,000 

Kansas 44,094,000  37,132,000 

Minnesota 43,573,000  52,015,000 

Nebraska 43,131,000  48,599,000 

Indiana 29,175,000  21,034,000 


The  crop  of  Missouri  was  27,568,000  in  1891  and  24,093,000  bushels 
in  1892.  The  receipts  at  St.  Louis  were  10,604,810  bushels. 

RYE. 

The  receipts  of  rye  were  1,189,153  bushels,  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  shipments  amounted  to  1,032,374  bushels. 


BARLEY. 

The  receipts  of  barley  show  a considerable  increase,  being  2,691,249 
bushels,  against  2,108,546  bushels  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  re- 
ceipts only  29,851  bushels  were  imported  from  Canada  and  none  was 
received  from  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  coming 
from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska.  Practically  all  the 
receipts  were  taken  by  brewers  and  malsters. 
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The  amount  of  beer  manufactured  is  given  iu  the  following  table : 

AMOUNT  OF  BEER  MANUFACTURED  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


1S77  

...  471,232  bbls. 

, or 

14,608,192  galls 

1S7S  

...  521,684 

U 

44 

16,172,204  “ 

1S79  

...  613,667 

(4 

44 

19,023,677  “ 

18S0  

...  828,072 

4 4 

44 

25,670,232  “ 

1881  

...  959,236 

b4 

44 

29,739,313  “ 

1882  

...  1,069,715 

44 

44 

33,661,165  “ 

1883  

...  1,100,000 

44 

44 

34,100,000  “ 

1884  

...  1,122,265 

(4 

44 

34,790,215  “ 

1S85  

...  1,086,032 

44 

44 

33,666,992  “ 

1S86  

...  1,280,091 

44 

44 

39,682,821  “ 

1887  

...  1,383,361 

4 ( 

44 

43,575,872  “ 

1888  

...  1,482,883 

a 

44 

46,710,815  “ 

1889  

...  1,546,587 

4 4 

44 

48,717,490  “ 

1S90  

...  1,856,883 

< 4 

44 

58,4981,14  “ 

8911  

...  1,810,812 

4 4 

44 

56,135,172  “ 

1892  

...  1,961,449 

u 

44 

60,814,919  “ 

Shipments  for  export  to  foreign 
1891  and  295,148  gallons  in  1892. 


countries  were  314,199 


gallons  in 
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MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  FOR  1892. 


Months. 

Flour. 

Bbls. 

Wheat. 

Bush 

Corn. 

Bush. 

Oats. 

Bush. 

Rye. 

Bush. 

Barley, 

Bush 

January  

February  . 

March 

April  

May 

June. 

July 

August  

September... 

October . 

November 

December 

116,544 

134,990 

145,539 

120,640 

93,835 

97,690 

102,818 

129,348 

139,953 

150,446 

121,550 

101,989 

1,375,675 

1,042,239 

855.509 

502,250 

491,802 

718,787 

3,276,424 

6,610,977 

4,810,966 

3,918,860 

1,987,414 

1,224,012 

668,940 

6,339,740 

6,793,030 

3,422,180 

1,230,320 

1,355,655 

2,426,565 

713,665 

970,165 

1,061,000 

1,418,825 

1,311,300 

4,187,585 

800,000 

1,120,945 

923,820 

768,520 

460,985 

704,765 

796,525 

568,845 

1,142,270 

964,085 

1,134,065 

679,995 

940,080 

400,000 

25,550 

38,608 

64,746 

38,869 

36,204 

17,988 

12,269 

91,149 

234,743 

259,378 

208,618 

161,031 

395,200 

487,900 

201,600 

35,700 

21,000 

2.800 

2,800 

1,400 

95,900 

541,457 

497,000 

408,492 

* ° 

Total 1,455,342 

27,483,855 

32,030,030 

10,604,810 

1,189,153 

2,691,249 

MONTHLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  FOR  1892. 


Months. 

Flour 

Bbls. 

Wheat. 

Bush. 

Corn. 

Bush. 

Oats. 

Bush 

Rye. 

Bush. 

Barley. 

Bush. 

January 

157,092 

177,166 

190,698 

145,704 

127,629 

147,922 

169,963 

245,299 

296,587 

255,025 

209,200 

191,453 

1.017,012 
1,802,741 
1,717,415 
987,358 
193,015 
132 ,009 
563.700 
2,302,571 
2,270,4-21 
1,403,668 
1,293,825 
649,799 

4,450,510 
3,638,486 
3,416,006 
2,817,872 
1,266,698 
1,652,621 
657,258 
438,823 
625, 636 
844,644 
514,973 
2,283,229 

582,689 

688,307 

470,188 

335,524 

288,001 

340,747 

203,355 

184,503 

401,607 

573,415 

505,564 

399,028 

31,308 

40,172 

58,905 

28,842 

16,567 

20,941 

4,746 

53,993 

192,430 

266,815 

150,819 

166,836 

25,942 

25,186 

20,732 

8,365 

683 

2,107 

559 

70 

17,255 

21,526 

27,394 

38,744 

March..  T 

April 

May 

June 

July  ... 

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 

Total  

2,313,738 

14,333,534 

22,606,756 

4,972,928 

1,032,374 

188,563 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  INCLUDING  FLOUR  REDUCED 
TO  WHEAT,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 


1S73 

1874 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 
1S78. 
1879. 
1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

1588 

1589 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Receipts. 


27.243.55S 
30,673,504 
27,260,820 
30,835,376 
34,198,700 
36,107,334 
46,037,578 
60,477,547 
51,784,403 
54,693,141 
51,983,494 
52,776,832 
52,579,425 
42.918.800 
48, 748, 562 
51,195,121 
68,466,596 
77,795,232 
6S,S35,754 
80,548,136 


Shipments . 


22,549,739 
24,417,411 
20,649,147 
28, 907, 601 
25,333,588 
29,432,435 
33,676,424 
48,321,983 
39,509,218 
41,540,103 
37,632,949 
41,227,380 
3S, 833,580 
27,690,878 
36  003,822 
38,402,167 
56.232,700 
65,155,187 
51,350,319 
53,545,976 


Since  1882,  Flour  is  reduced  to  Wheat  at  four  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  barrel: 
previous  to  1882,  at  flve  bushels. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN  FOR  A SERIES  OF  YEARS 
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WHEAT. 


MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Months. 

1891. 

1S92. 

Months. 

1891. 

1S92. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

By  W agon 

338,851 
t>-l> , 447 
1,071,903 
637,149 
362,116 
474,749 
3,627,926 
5,194,505 
4,169,298 
3,675,385 
2,563,715 
2,259,526 
821,611 

1,375,675 

1,042,239 

855,509 

502,250 

491,802 

718,787 

3,276,424 

6 610,977  | 
4,810,966  1 
3,918,860 
1,987,414 
1,224,012 
668,940 

[ January  

! February  

March 

( May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

437,733 

171,622 

832,666 

623,676 

528,590 

170,603 

1,832,147 

3,301,978 

1,759,895 

1,987,010 

1,861,393 

1,469,902 

1,017,012 
1,802,741 
1,717,415 
987 , 358 
193,015 
132,009 
563,700 
2,302,571 
2,270,421 
1,403,668 
1,293,825 
649,799 

Total  bushels. . . 

25,523,183 

27,4S3,855  ; 

Total  bushels. . . 

14,977,215 

14,333,534 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


From 

1890. 

1891.  1892. 

The  West  by  rail  and  Missouri  river 

The  South  by  rail  from  west  of  Mississippi  river 

The  South  by  Mississippi  river  boats 

The  South  by  rail  from  east  of  Mississippi  river..  . . 

The  East  by  rail  and  by  Illinois  river 

The  North  and  Northwest  by  rail  and  river 

Wagons  from  near  the  city 

7,612,647 

131,333 

676,926 

523,367 

851,465 

1 ,339,758 
595,278 

IS, 003, 570  19,660,291 
338, 705 i 520,619 

1,252,638;  736,407 

879,5831  2,654,166 
1,168,284  1,052,724 

3 , 058,792  j 2,190,708 
821,611  668,940 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

11,730,774 

25,523,183  27,483,855 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  BY  RAIL,  RIVER,  AND  WAGONS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

By 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Railroads 

Rivers 

9,457,240 

1,678,256 

595,278 

22,207,938 

2,493,634 

821,611 

25,214,223 

1,600,692 

668,940 

W agons 

Total  bushels 

11,730,774 

25,523,183 

27,483,855 

DIRECTION  OF  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


Shipped  to 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Europe  direct  via  Atlantic  seaboard — 

Europe  via  New  Orleans,  by  river  * 

The  East  by  rail  and  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers . 

The  West  by  rail  and  Missouri  river 

The  South  by  rail 

The  South  by  river  (local) 

The  North  by  rail  and  river 

38,666 

1,409,440 

1,699,445 

9,102 

501,229 

2,832 

27,301 

728,500 

8,515,536 

4,659,973 

7,096 

1,047,107 

13,425 

5,578 

1,536,166 

6,662,799 

5,340,597 

3,206 

663,224 

2,230 

125,312 

Total  Shipments,  bushels 

3,688,015 

14,977,215 

14,333,534 

COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  BY  RAIL  AND  RIVER  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


By 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

2,274,820 

1,413,195 

8,023,332 

6,953,883 

9,181,658 

6,151,976 

3,6S8,015 

14,977,215 

14,333,534 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


CORN. 


MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Months. 

1891. 

1892. 

Months. 

1891. 

1S92. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 

By  Wagons 

1,141,150 

1,563,990 

2,397,730 

2,215,125 

2,168,010 

1,338,635 

1,188,900 

728,295 

719,670 

623,490 

1,739,430 

4,956,515 

750,000 

6,339,740 

6,793,030 

3,422,180 

1,230,320 

1,355,655 

2,426,565 

713,665 

970.165 

1,061,000 

1,418,825 

1,311,300 

4,187,585 

800,000 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

807,252 

1,245,158 

1,662,833 

1,871,101 

1,655,440 

1 ,175,665 
893,150 
562,989 
417,997 
368,737 
852,050 
3,369,231 

4,450,510 

3,638,486 

3,416,006 

2,817,872 

1,266,798 

1,652,621 

657.258 

438,823 

625,636 

844,644 

514,973 

2,283,229 

Total  bushels . . . 

21,530,940 

32,030,030 

Total  bushels.. . 

14,881,603 

22,606,756 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


From 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

The  West  by  rail  and  Missouri  river 

The  South  by  rail  from  west  of  Mississippi  river 

The  South  by  Mississippi  river  boats 

The  South  by  rail  from  east  of  Mississippi  river 

The  East  by  rail  and  by  Illinois  river 

The  North  and  Northwest  by  rail  and  river 

W agons  from  near  the  city  

29,960,920 

177,830 

57,940 

16,125 

1,353,141 

12.777,725 

660,000 

11,626,150 

40,560 

22,850 

8,560 

2,428,050 

6,654,770 

750,000 

19,569,355 

179,926 

15,200 

35,400 

907,580 

10,522,570 

800,000 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

45,003,681 

21,530,940 

32,030,030 

DIRECTION  OF  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


Shipped  to 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.188,271 

8,717,849 

490,606 

1,989,667 

1,347,858 

5,763,187 

19,480 

139,732 

19,843,569 

9,934,584 

886,648 

45,412 

5,185,858 

6,239,566 

922,661 

6,994,889 
7,849,252 
3' 3,172 
189,186 

Southern  points  by  river 

Local  points ’. 

53,245 

40,616,333 

14,881,603 

22,606,756 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  BY  RAIL,  RIVER,  AND  WAGONS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


By 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

43,648,445 

695,236 

660,000 

20,439,305 

341,635 

750,000 

30,953,865 

276,165 

800,000 

45,003,681 

21,530,940 

3,030,030 

COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENT  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


By 

1890. 

1S91. 

1892. 

31,011,437 

9,604,895 

12,475,899 

2,405,704 

18,870,226 

3,736,530 

Total  Shipments,  bushels 

40,616,332 

14,881,603 

22,606,756 
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OATS. 

MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 


Months. 

1S91. 

1892. 

January  

639,790 

1,120,945 

February 

755,585 

923,820 

March 

753,735 

768,520 

April 

604,190 

460,985 

May  

1,091,205 

704,765 

June 

976,685 

796,525 

July 

704,325 

568,815 

August 

1,406,760 

1,142,270 

September 

1,784,880 

964,085 

October 

1,219,415 

1,134,065 

November  

1,120,245 

679,905 

December  

975,400 

910,080 

By  Wagon 

400,000 

400,000 

Total  bushels 

12,432,215 

10,604,810 

SHIPMENTS. 


Months. 

1891. 

1892. 

January  

468,277 

5S2 , 689 

February 

511,909 

688,307 

March 

£62,612 

470,188 

April 

494,991 

335,524 

May 

737,917 

288,001 

June 

676,843 

340,747 

July 

332,962 

203,355 

August 

652,063 

184,503 

September 

1,151,051 

401,607 

October 

756,298 

573,415 

November 

828,372 

505,564 

December 

599,563 

399,028 

By  VV  agon 

Total  bushels 

7,772,858 

4,972,928 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


FROM 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

The  West  by  rail  and  Missouri  River 

The  South  by  rail  from  West  of  Mississippi  River 

The  South  by  Mississippi  River  Boats  

The  South  by  rail  from  East  of  Mississippi  River 

The  East  by  rail  and  Illinois  River 

The  North  by  rail  and  river 

Wagons  near  the  city 

5,291,505 

62,340 

800 

23,010 

477,375 

4,349,780 

400,000 

6,521,195 

17,275 

1,550 

744,195 

4,748,000 

400,000 

5,273,935 

19,315 

870 

4,000 

448,355 

6,233,480 

250,000 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

10,604,810 

12,432,215 

12,229,955 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  BY  RAIL,  RIVER  AND  WAGON,  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


BY 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Railroads 

10,062,520 

142,290 

400,000 

11,746,915 

285,300 

400,000 

11,388,080 

591,875 

250,000 

River 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

10,604,810 

12,432,215 

12,229,955 

-12 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

RYE. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Months. 

1891. 

1892. 

Months. 

1891. 

1892. 

-January 

18,150 

25,550 

January 

22,190 

31,308 

February 

8, '250 

38,608 

February 

7,765 

40,172 

March 

45,704 

64,746 

March 

27,490 

58,905 

April 

13,211 

38,869 

April 

11,926 

9,358 

28,842 

May 

12,515 

38,204 

May 

16,567 

June..  

15,030 

17,988 

June 

10,321 

20,946 

July 

12,077 

12,269 

July 

3,128 

4,746 

August 

32,508 

91,119 

August 

13,408 

53,993 

September 

295,084 

234,743 

September 

203,632 

192,430 

October 

248.316 

259, 37 8 
208,618 

October 

271,701 

266,815 

November 

336,972 

November 

320,295 

150,819 

December 

By  Wagons  

110,743 

161,031 

December 

188,189 

166,836 

Total  bushels. . . 

1,149,490 

1,189,153 

Total  bushels.. . 

1,089,403 

1,032,374 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


From 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1,026,430 

700 

935,701 

361,288 

550 

The  South  by  rail  from  west  of  Mississippi  river 

63 

140 

32 

622 

1,521 

13,723 

198,754 

4,090 

133,894 

1,200 

160,439 

1,189,153 

1,149,490 

501,054 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  BY  RAIL,  RIVER,  AND  WAGONS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


BY 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1,1S5,743 

1,144,056 

495,338 

3,410 

5,434 

4,516 

1,200 

1 >189,153 

1,149,490 

501,054 
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BARLEY. 

MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Months. 

1892. 

1891. 

Months. 

1892. 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

395,200 

487,900 

201,000 

35,700 

•21,000 

2,800 

2,800 

1,400 

95,900 

541,457 

497,000 

4t8,492 

220,350 

198,450 

144.500 

35.263 

3,963 

650 

J anuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

25,942 

25,1S6 

20,732 

8,365 

6S3 

2,107 

559 

70 

17,255 

21,526 

27,394 

38,744 

17,095 

26,355 

19,735 

19,400 

7,275 

2,195 

S4 

439 

8,915 

15,462 

29,112 

27,596 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

3,958 

210.635 

501,377 

467,800 

321,600 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  bushels  . . . 

2,691,249 

2,108,546 

Total  bushels 

188,563 

173,663 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


FROM 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

The  West  by  rail  and  Missouri  River 

The  South  by  rail  from  West  of  Mississippi  River 

521,892 

216,050 

685,617 

600 

2,506 

49 

*1,157,506 

948,602 

227 

854,700 

§1,314,657 

**627,343 

1,264,9:6 

The  North  by  rail  and  river 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

2,691,249 

2,10S,546 

2,794,880 

* Including  41,500  bushels  of  Canada  Barley. 
**  “ 33,232  “ “ “ “ 

§ “ 20,851  “ “ “ “ 


COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  BY  RAIL  AND  RIVER  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


BY 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Railroads 

River 

2,690,892 

357 

2,108,093 

453 

2,780,880 

14,000 

Total  Receipts,  bushels 

2,691,249 

2,108,546 

2,794,880 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


DAILY  CASH  PRICES  OF  NUMBER  2 GRAIN  DURING  1892. 


DATE. 

WHEAT. 

CORN. 

OATS. 

RYE. 

Jan. 

2 

90%  @ 91% 

36% 

® 36% 

31% 

@ 

82 

4 

89% 

89% 

36% 

36% 

31  % 

31% 

81%  bid 

5 

89% 

36% 

37 

31% 

82 

6 

91 

37 

37% 

31% 

82  bid 

7 

89% 

90 

37 

37% 

31% 

32 

82 

8 

89 

37 

37% 

31% 

82 

9 

89 

89% 

36% 

36% 

31% 

81%  bid 

11  

88% 

88% 

36 

36% 

31 

31%  n 

81%<&82  bid 

12 

87  % 

87% 

36 

3fi 

30 

13 

81% 

88% 

36% 

36% 

30  % 

30% 

82  bid 

14 

88 

88% 

36% 

37 

30% 

31  b 

81%  bid 

15 

87 

36% 

36% 

30 

81  bid 

16 

87  X 

88 

36% 

36  7i 

29  Yz 

IS 

89  ' 

37% 

37% 

29% 

30% 

81%  bid 

19 

88  % 

8S% 

37% 

37% 

30 

81%  bid 

20 

89 % 

90 

37% 

37% 

30 

CO 

o 

81%  bid 

21 

91 

37% 

37% 

30 

81  @ 81% 

22 

90 % 

90% 

37% 

37% 

30 

81  bid 

23 

89% 

90 

36% 

36% 

29% 

82 

25 

89 

89% 

36% 

36% 

29% 

29% 

81  @ 81%  bid 

26 

88% 

88% 

36% 

29 

83 

27 

88% 

89% 

36% 

36% 

29% 

82  bid 

28 

88 

89 

36% 

36% 

29% 

82  bid 

29  

89 % 

90 

37% 

37% 

30 

82 

30 

88% 

89 

3G 

37 

29% 

29% 

80%  bid 

Feb. 

1 

88%  @ 89 

36% 

@ 

29% 

78  bid 

2 

88 

88% 

36% 

36% 

29% 

29% 

78 

3 

80% 

87 

36% 

36% 

29 

29% 

78 

4 

87 

87% 

36% 

36% 

29% 

77  bid 

5 

87  % 

89 

36% 

37 

29% 

30 

78%  @ 79  bid 

6 

90 % 

91 

37% 

37% 

30% 

31 

78  78%  b 

8 

88% 

89% 

37 

37% 

30% 

31% 

78%  bid 

9 

89% 

89% 

36% 

36% 

30% 

78% 

10 

81% 

88% 

36% 

36% 

30 

78  bid 

11  

88% 

89% 

36% 

36% 

30% 

30% 

80 

12 

89% 

90% 

36% 

37 

31 

80 

13  

89% 

90% 

36% 

37 

30% 

80 

15 

91 

92% 

36% 

36% 

30% 

31 

78%  bid 

16  

92 

36% 

36% 

30% 

79 

17 

92 

92% 

36%; 

36% 

30% 

31 

79 

18 

93 

94% 

36% 

36% 

31 

77  bid 

19 

94 

91% 

36% 

36% 

30% 

30%  b 

82 

20 

94% 

36% 

30% 

31 

85 

23 

93% 

93% 

36 

36% 

30% 

30% 

84  bid  Es 

24 

94 

36% 

36% 

30% 

30% 

84  bid 

25 

94 

36% 

30% 

30% 

85  bid 

26 

93% 

93% 

36% 

30% 

85  bid 

27 

92 

92% 

35% 

36 

30% 

nom. 

84  nom. 

29 

92% 

93 

36% 

36% 

30% 

80  bid 

Mae 

1 

92%  <S>  92% 

36% 

@ 36% 

30% 

82  bid 

2 

92 

92% 

36% 

37 

30% 

bid 

85 

3 

93 

93% 

37 

37% 

30% 

85  bid 

4 

92% 

92% 

37% 

37% 

30% 

86  bid 

5 

92 

92% 

37% 

37% 

30% 

30% 

86  bid 

7 

91 

37  % 

30% 

30% 

85  bid 

8 

89% 

90 

36% 

30% 

87%  bid 

9 

90% 

91 

37% 

30% 

88%  bid 

10 

91 

37% 

30% 

90  asked 

11 

90 

90% 

36% 

30% 

89 

12 

89% 

35% 

36 

30% 

30% 

87  asked 

14 

89% 

89% 

35% 

35% 

29% 

84  bid 

15 

88% 

88% 

35 

35% 

29% 

nom. 

87 

16 

88% 

88% 

33% 

35% 

29% 

85  asked 

17 

88% 

35 

35% 

29% 

30 

84 

18 

87% 

87% 

34% 

34% 

29% 

83  bid 

19 

88,% 

34% 

34% 

29% 

29% 

82  bid 

21 

S7% 

88% 

34% 

34% 

29%  nom. 

83  84 

22 

87% 

87% 

35 

29 

29% 

81  81%  b 

23 

86% 

86% 

35 

35% 

29 

82 

•-'5 

•26 

28 

29 

30 

31 

L 1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27, 

28 

29 

30 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17, 

18 

19 

20, 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26, 

27. 

28, 

31 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

6 

7. 

8 

9 
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PRICES  OF  No.  2 GRAIN  DURING  1892— Continued. 


WHEAT. 


CORN. 


OATS. 


RYE. 


S3V 

@ 84 

34% 

@ 

84^ 

85 

35  V 

35% 

S4% 

85 

35% 

35  V 

84% 

84% 

35% 

36 

84  V 

84% 

35% 

36 

83% 

84  n. 

35% 

35% 

83% 

83V 

34V 

35V 

84%  @ 85V 

35 

@ 35% 

84  V 

34% 

85V 

86 

35 

35V 

87 

34V 

35 

88 

35 

35% 

88 

89 

34% 

35  b. 

88V 

89 

35% 

36 

89 

mi 

36V 

85 

87% 

36% 

36  V 

85 

85V 

36% 

36  V 

84% 

85 

36)4 

37  % 

84  V 

84% 

36 

36%  b 

84  V 

85 

36V 

36V 

83  V 

84  V 

36% 

84V 

85 

37 

37% 

85 

85  V 

37 

86 

37% 

37V  b 

86 

86  V 

37  V 

37%  n 

85% 

86 

37  V 

37% 

86 

86V 

38 

38V 

86 

86V 

38% 

38% 

86% 

87%  n. 

39 

86% 

86% 

38  V 

84  V 

85  b. 

38 

83% 

84 

38 

83V  @ 

84% 

38 

@ 

83% 

84  V 

38V 

39 

84  V 

85% 

39V 

84  V 

86 

41 

85% 

86 

40 

85% 

85V 

39% 

40 

86V 

41V 

41% 

86% 

86V 

42 

86  V 

86  V 

43 

85% 

86 

43  V 

86 

86V 

44 

45 

86 

45 

85% 

86 

45 

85  V 

86 

44% 

bid 

86% 

46 

87  V 

89V 

47 

88% 

89% 

49 

89 

48 

87 

87% 

48 

87% 

48% 

49 

88  V 

50  V 

88% 

89 

50 

87 

88 

49 

86% 

87% 

48 

bid 

88 

85 

48 

45 

86  V 

@ 

45V  @ 

46 

86% 

87V 

45V 

46 

87 

90 

47 

47V 

89 

47% 

48  V 

86 

87 

46% 

46V 

85% 

86V 

46 

86% 

87 

46 

46  V 

86 

86% 

45% 

45V 

84% 

85 

44% 

44,% 

81%' 

81V 

42 

42V 

29 

@ 29V  n. 

80 

29 

80 

bid 

28 

28V  b. 

80 

bid 

29 

29% 

.bid 

29  V 

76 

29  nom. 

28V 

bid. 

78  @ 

78V  bid 

28 

@ bid 

75  @ 

bid 

28% 

28V 

81 

bid 

28  V 

28% 

79 

29 

29  V 

29  V 

75 

bid 

29  V 

bid 

30 

77 

bid 

30  V 

30% 

nom. 

30 

nom. 

82 

bid 

30  V 

81 

bid 

30% 

bid 

78 

bid 

30% 

hid 

30  V 

30%  n . 

79 

bid 

30  V 

30% 

81 

81V  bid 

30  V 

bid 

80 

bid 

30% 

78 

80  bid 

30% 

78 

30  V 

30  V 

76 

bid 

30% 

79 

80 

30% 

75 

bid 

29  >2 

29% 

29% 

29% 

78 

asked 

29% 

@ 

73V 

bid 

29% 

73% 

bid 

30  V 

72% 

bid 

31% 

30% 

74 

30% 

31  n 

72 

bid 

31% 

32 

74 

31V 

31% 

73  @ 

74 

31% 

74 

bid 

32 

74 

bid 

31V 

32% 

72 

bid 

32% 

33 

75 

bid 

34 

32 

bid 

75 

bid 

33 

33  V n. 

75 

asked 

34V 

75 

asked 

34  V 

34% 

73 

bid 

33 

72 

bid 

33 

bid 

73 

33 

76 

asked 

34V 

74 

bid 

34 

nom. 

74 

bid 

33  V 

73V 

74  bid 

32% 

75 

asked 

32V 

34 

75 

asked 

32 

@ 32% 

72 

32% 

73 

32% 

33 

33% 

74 

bid 

32 

74 

bid 

32% 

bid 

74 

bid 

32% 

bid 

78 

bid 

32 

bid 

77 

32  V 

78 

bid 

30 

bid 

82 

bid 
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DAILY  CASH  PRICES  OF  No.  2 GRAIN  DURING  1892—  Continued 


DATE. 


Jon.  13 
14 
15- 
16 

17. 

18. 
20 
21. 
22 
23 
24. 
25 

27 

28 

29. 

30. 

J ULY  1 


5. , 

6.. 

7.. 

8., 

9 

11.. 

12 

13.. 
14. 
15 
16. 
18  . 
19. 
20 
21. 

22.. 
23 
25. 
26 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30 

AOG.  1. 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6 
8 
9. 

10 
11 
12. 
13. 

15 

16 
17 
18. 
19. 
20 
22. 
23 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27, 
29 

30. 

31 


WHEAT.  CORN.  i OATS  RYE. 


81 

41%  @ 41% 

81% 

@ 

81% 

42% 

43 

81% 

83 

43% 

43% 

80% 

43% 

44 

80% 

81 

43% 

80 

43% 

79 

80% 

44% 

78% 

79% 

44 

45 

78% 

79% 

44% 

45 

77% 

78% 

44% 

44% 

76% 

77% 

44 

76% 

43% 

76% 

77% 

43% 

77% 

78 

44% 

77% 

77% 

44% 

77% 

77% 

41% 

46 

77 

@ 

77% 

44%  <o 

77% 

77% 

44% 

45 

77% 

77% 

46 

77% 

77% 

46 

46% 

76% 

76% 

45% 

46 

76% 

76% 

46 

76%' 

16% 

45% 

46 

75% 

76% 

45% 

75% 

75% 

45 

75% 

76 

45 

45% 

77% 

45% 

47 

79 

46 

46% 

79 

79% 

45% 

46 

80 

80% 

45% 

46 

79% 

79% 

45%  bid 

78% 

78% 

46 

79% 

80 

46% 

79% 

79% 

47 

78.%' 

77% 

46% 

78% 

78% 

46% 

46% 

79 

79% 

47% 

47% 

78% 

47% 

47% 

78 

77% 

46% 

47% 

77% 

78% 

46% 

78 

78% 

47 

73% 

@ 

73% 

45%  @ %b 

74 

74% 

46 

46% 

73% 

73% 

47 

73% 

73% 

47 

47% 

73% 

73% 

47% 

73% 

74 

48 

74% 

74% 

50 

50% 

74 

50 

73% 

74 

49 

49% 

73% 

73% 

49% 

49% 

73 

73% 

49 

73 

73% 

49 

72% 

73 

49 

49% 

72% 

72% 

48 

48% 

71% 

72% 

47% 

72% 

72% 

48 

48% 

7o% 

47% 

47% 

70 

70% 

47% 

47% 

70% 

71 

48% 

70% 

71 

48% 

48% 

70% 

71% 

47% 

47% 

70 

70% 

47% 

70% 

70% 

47% 

47% 

70% 

70% 

47 

47% 

71% 

71% 

47% 

47% 

70% 

70% 

47 

47% 

69% 

70% 

45% 

45% 

30 

bid 

31% 

so 

bid 

31% 

bid 

80 

bid 

32% 

80 

bid 

31 

@ 31  %b 

80 

bid 

31% 

bid 

31 

nom 

77 

bid 

30% 

31n 

77 

bid 

30% 

bid 

78 

bid 

31% 

31% 

77 

bid 

30% 

30 

31 

30 

31 

77%  bid 

30 

31 

78 

bid 

31 

76 

30% 

30% 

@ 

30% 

30% 

31 

30% 

77 

asked 

30 

70 

30 

66 

bid 

29% 

29 

70 

29 

bid 

62 

% bid 

29% 

63 

bid 

29 

bid 

30% 

30% 

67 

asked 

30 

30%b 

67 

asked 

30% 

65 

31 

31% 

asked 

( 

bid 

30% 

31 

62%  bid 

31 

62 

bid 

30% 

30% 

60 

bid 

31% 

% 

63 

bid 

31% 

31% 

61 

31 

61 

asked 

30% 

bid 

.. 

31 

29 % bid 

30  <a 

29%  nom 
29%  30  n 

30%  bia 

31 

31% 

33  3 % 

32%  3 

32% 

33 

32%  33  b 

33% 

33% 

33% 

34 
34% 

34 
34% 

34%  34% 

35 

33%  34% 

32  32% 

32%  32% 

31% 

31% 

31% 

30  30% 


64  asked 
58  bid 
60  bid 


60  bid 
60 

60  bid 
62  bid 

61  bid 

62  asked 
60 

61 

60% 

61 

60  bid 

60  bid 
62  asked 
59%  bid 

61 
65 


6o%  bid 
61 

61  bid 


60  bid 
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DAILY  CASH  PRICES  OF  No.  2 GRAIN  DURING  1892 —Continued 


DATE.  WHEAT.  CORN.  I OATS.  RYE. 


Sept.  1. . 

2.. 

3 . 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

12.. 

13.. 
14  . 

15. . 
16  . 

17.. 

19.. 

20.. 

21. . 
22  . 

23.. 
24  . 
26  . 

27.. 
28  . 

29.. 

30. . 

Oct.  1 . 

3. . 

4 . 

5.. 
7-. 

8.. 

10.. 
11. 

12.. 

13 

14 

15 

17. 

18. 
19. 
22. 

24. 

25. 
26 

27. 

28. 
29 
31. 

Nov.  I- 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
7. 
9 

10 

11. 

12 

14 

15 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23 

25. 

26. 


68% 

@ 96 

44 

@ 44% 

68% 

69 

44 

68  % 

68% 

43% 

43 

67% 

68 

42% 

42% 

68% 

69 

43% 

43% 

68% 

44 

44% 

6S% 

68% 

43% 

43% 

69 

44 

68% 

68% 

43% 

43% 

69 

44% 

44 

69 

44% 

44% 

68% 

68% 

43% 

63% 

43% 

43% 

68% 

43 

43% 

68% 

43% 

42% 

6S% 

42% 

42% 

68% 

68% 

42% 

42% 

68% 

69 

42% 

69% 

42% 

69% 

43 

43% 

70 

70% 

43% 

44 

69% 

69% 

43 

43% 

70% 

70% 

43 

69% 

69% 

42 

69% 

41% 

41% 

69 

@ 

40% 

@ 41 

69,% 

41% 

42 

69% 

42 

69% 

42% 

70% 

70% 

43% 

70% 

70% 

43 

43% 

70% 

41% 

42% 

69% 

69 

40 

39% 

69% 

69% 

40 

40% 

69% 

69% 

40 

69% 

69% 

40% 

41 

69% 

69% 

40% 

40 

68% 

68% 

40 

69% 

68% 

40 

39 

68 

67% 

33 

37% 

66% 

66% 

37% 

37 

66  % 

67% 

37% 

37% 

66% 

66% 

37% 

37% 

66% 

66% 

37% 

37% 

66% 

66% 

37% 

37% 

65% 

65 

37% 

37% 

64% 

65 

37% 

65% 

65% 

37% 

38% 

65% 

@ 66% 

38% 

@ 

65% 

65% 

38% 

38,% 

65% 

65% 

38% 

39 

65% 

39 

65% 

66 

38% 

39 

66 

66% 

39% 

40 

67% 

67% 

41% 

42% 

66% 

66% 

42 

41% 

67H 

68 

41% 

41% 

67% 

68 

41% 

67% 

68 

40% 

41 

67.% 

68 

40 

40% 

67% 

68 

39% 

40 

67% 

6S% 

40% 

41 

67% 

68 

40% 

40% 

68% 

68% 

40% 

40 

68% 

40% 

40% 

68% 

39 

39% 

67% 

68% 

39% 

68 

39% 

40 

68% 

68% 

39% 

39% 

29% 

@ 

59%  @ 60% 

29% 

29% 

58% 

29 

29 

57% 

29 

29% 

55 

30% 

54  nom 

30% 

52%  @ 52% 

30 

30% 

52  52% 

30 

30% 

52  52% 

29% 

29% 

51  52  b 

30 

52  52% 

30% 

52  52% 

29% 

52  52% 

29% 

51% 

29 

50%  51 

29 

29% 

51% 

29% 

51  51%  b 

29 

29% 

51%  52% 

29% 

29% 

52 

30 

30% 

53 

30% 

30% 

55 

31 

55 

81 

55 

30% 

51  bid 

30 

30% 

54% 

30 

54  @ 54% 

29% 

@ 30 

52  bid 

29% 

30% 

53  @ 53% 

30 

30% 

52%  bid 

30% 

30% 

54  bid 

30% 

30% 

53% 

30% 

54  bid 

30 

30% 

54  bid 

29 

29% 

51  bid 

28% 

29% 

53 

29% 

52% 

29% 

asked 

53% 

29 

54%  bid 

28% 

nom 

53 

28% 

29 

52%  bid 

27% 

2S 

50  bid 

27% 

28 

27% 

28 

54 

27% 

28 

54 

27% 

%b 

53% 

29 

nom 

53  asked 

29 

nom 

28 

28% 

50  asked 

29 

29% 

49% 

28% 

@ 29 

49%  a 

28% 

48% 

29% 

bid 

48 

29% 

48 

29% 

48  @'48% 

29',' 

% b 

48 

31 

48% 

29% 

48 

30 

48  Y 

30% 

48%  a 

31 

47 

30 

30%  b 

47  asked 

31 

47 

31 

47  bid 

31 

bid 

47 

31% 

asked 

47% 

31 

47%  bid 

31  bid 

47 

31 

31%  b 

47 

31 

31%  b 

47% 

31 

31%  b 

47 

1S4 
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DAILY  CASH  PRICES  OF  No.  2 GRAIN  DURING  1892—  Continued 


DATE. 


Nov.  28. 

29. 

30. 

Dec.  1. 
2 

5. 

r>. 

i . 

8. 

9. 

10 

12. 

13 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

19. 

20. 
21 
22 
23! 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


WHEAT. 

CORN. 

OATS. 

RYE. 

68 % @ 

3914 

@ 40 

31  @ 3134 

4714 

6814 

6834 

3914 

40 

31  3134 

47  bid 

6814 

6834 

3934 

41 

3234 

48  asked 

6834 

38>4 

3834 

3134  asked 

4714 

683s 

6814 

3814 

39 

32  asked 

4714  bid 

6814 

60 

38 

3834 

31  Did 

48 

68  'i 

373 4 

38 

3134  32 

48  asked 

6814 

6814 

3774 

38 

3134  bid 

47 

6734 

6774 

3734 

38 

32  33 

47  asked 

6814 

6814 

3734 

32  33 

47 

6814 

6814 

3734 

3774 

3214 

48@47 

6834 

38 

3834 

3214  33 

4714 

6814 

3834 

3834 

33 

47  bid 

6734 

6774 

3814 

3834 

3214  asked 

48@4814 

67 

3834 

3834 

33 

66% 

6634 

3814 

33  asked 

48  nom. 

65  s4 

6514 

3774 

38 

33 

48 

6534 

3714 

3734 

33  asked 

49  bid 

65  }q 

6514 

3634 

33  asked 

6514 

3634 

3634 

32 

4714 

64  s4 

6434 

3574 

31  bid 

6614 

3634 

3674 

3214 

48>4@49  b 

6634 

6674 

3634 

37 

3214 

50 

6714 

6734 

3634 

37 

32 

48*4 

6634 

3674 

3614 

33  asked 

48,14  bid 

6634 

67 

3634 

3634 

31 

4814  bid 

6714 

363s 

3114  32 

49 

6734 

3634 

3674 

3114  110m. 

49(®50  nom 
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RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  AT  ST.  LOUIS  BY  CROPS  ; FLOUR  REDUCED 


TO  WHEAT  AT  FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF  BUSHELS  TO  THE  BARREL. 


Year 
Ending 
June  30. 

Flour, 

bbls. 

Wheat, 

bush. 

Flour  and  Wheat 
in  bushels. 

Total  Wheat  Crop 
of  the  U.  S., 
in  bushels. 

Per  cent,  of  Total 
Crop  marketed 
at  St.  Louis. 

1887 

1,006,443 

13,221,688 

17,750,681 

457,218,000 

3.88 

1888 

984,021 

13,416,972 

17,845,167 

456,329,000 

3.91 

1889 

921,366 

12,960,809 

17,106,956 

414,868,000 

4.12 

1890 

1,340,817 

15,205,124 

21,236,550 

490,560,000 

4.33 

1891 

1,227.546 

12,312,260 

17,836,217 

399,262,000 

4.47 

1892 

1,431,990 

26,998,228 

33,442,183 

611,780,000 

5.46 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1892, 


As  reported  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Brock,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Customs 

Districts 
from  which 
Exported. 

Barley, 

bush. 

Corn, 

bush. 

Corn 

Meal, 

bbls. 

Oats, 

bush. 

Oat 

Meal, 

lbs. 

Eye, 

hush. 

Rye 

Flour 

bbls. 

Wheat, 

bush. 

Wheat 

Flour, 

bbls. 

New  York 

235,206 

533 

18,293,353 

2,811,277 

19,454,590 

18,895,907 

7,380,678 

126,159 

2,251,094 

554,394 

163,765 

46,774 

10,198 

60,214 

156 

2,650,659 

73,745 

446,478 

2,366,332 

7,363,654 

1,508,882 

2,404,499 

2,204 

3,254,849 

84,749 

2,578 

25 

45,259,966 

6,375,123 

9,994,024 

16,661,559 

14,207,443 

16,327,040 

2,121,739 

6,996 

1,160,013 

6,034,264 

2,090,720 

1,843,647 

3,661,623 

226,432 

1,078,256 

1,795 

Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 

2 

26,404 

26,785 

4 

172,271 

9,1()3 

740,670 

357,610 

57,833 

322,650 

1,871,168 

69 ; 163 
35,925 

35,000 

Chicago 

50 

17,028 

Duluth 

2,733 

106 

2 

207,326 

21,296 

116,353 

104,652 

14,775 

521,600 

163,315 

244,433 

270 

539 

377,085 

5,455 

3 

36, 200 

101,000 

Key  West  .... 
Miami 

8',  526 

108,600 

2,323,824 

628,247 

407,758 

Newport  News 
Norfolk 

1,026,098 

598,552 

1,604,329 

148,000 

740,160 

43,415 

149,919 

912,619 

78,918 

1,485 

11,845 

166,816 

25,241 

212,583 

379,982 

49,134 

214 

Portland 

37 

250 

Puget  Sound. . 
Richmond . . 

500 

324 

13,844 

27 

3,078,530 

10,099 

1,495 

5,122,860 

12 



1,076,492 

5,244,729 

158,473 

Williamette 

278 

Other  districts 

17,332 

2,486 

25,722 

24,825 

2 

57 

Tot’l  Exp.  1892 
“ 1891 

“ 1890 

“ 1889 

“ 1888 

“ 1887 

“ 1886 

2,151,030 

2,585,318 

827,818 

1,070,567 

1,565,737 

434,816 

1,199,784 

77,471,179 

30,691,851 

86,817,220 

81,278,006 

33,773,756 

35,579,072 

56,683,191 

307,264 

274,104 

352,479 

333,987 

285,197 

275,221 

268,947 

5,296,804 

4,972,790 

12,207,359 

2,529,361 

523,744 

332,780 

968,499 

14,546,806 

10,783,971 

20,550,332 

17,676,431 

4,761,932 

8,329,189 

21,327,055 

5,038,667 

7,956,316 

1,718,507 

1,045,895 

163,020 

299,078 

144,855 

2,662 

5.143 
4,093 
4,907 

2.143 
3,472 
2,484 

125,518,441  17,408,713 
129,63S,934  13,023,692 
49,271,58(1  11,319,456 
45, 610, 978 |10,450,757 
49, 531, 915 | 10,714,780 
95 , 128 , 641 | 1 2 , 181 , 310 
89,204,887  9,851,536 
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RECEIPTS  OF  WHEAT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


YEAR. 


1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1SS8 

1887. 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879, 

1878 

1S77 

1876, 


rsT— Bush. 

July — Bush. 

Total. 

Two  Months. 
Bush. 

6,610,977 

3,276,424 

9,887,401 

5,194,505 

3,627,926 

8,822,431 

2,169,492 

2,476,360 

4,645,852 

3.080,892 

2,330,065 

5,410,957 

4,021,192 

2,111,395 

6,132,587 

3,094,627 

4,419,464 

7,514,091 

2,723,037 

4 ,476,270 

7,199,307 

2,167,175 

984,858 

3,152,033 

3,463,522 

1,976,134 

5,439,656 

3,290,267 

1,299,443 

4,589,710 

3,737,030 

4,022,118 

7,759,148 

1,828,189 

1,602,423 

3,430,612 

3,372,201 

4,076,131 

7,448,332 

2,978,825 

2,900,949 

5,879.774 

2,205,441 

1,746,245 

3,951,686 

1,267,167 

1,063.223 

3,339,390 

1,06S,285 

796,285 

1,861,570 

RECEIPTS  OP  WHEAT  BY  CROP  YEARS. 


Bushels. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1885  17,547,567 

“ “ “ 1886  8,400,191 

“ “ “ 1887  13,221,688 


Bushels. 

Year  ending  June  30,1889  12,960,809 

“ “ “ 1890  15,205,124 

“ “ “ 1891  12.312,260 

“ “ “ 1892  26,998,228 


EARLIEST  NEW-CROP  GRAIN  RECEIPTS  IN  1892. 

WHEAT — First  receipt  in  1892  was  on  June  18th;  a car  No.  2 Red  from  Texas,  which 
sold  at  90c.,  (first  from  Missouri,  handsome  grain,  but  tough,  was  on  June  22d,  sel- 
ling at  85c.)  First  arrival  in  1891  was  a car  No.  2 from  Texas  on  June  15th,  which 
sold  at  $1.05>£  (and  first  from  Missouri  on  June  27th,  selling  at  95c  for  tough.) 

CORN — A little  arrived  during  early  half  of  November,  1892,  (mainly  on  Cob), 
which  sold  in  part  at  15c.  First  ai’rivals  in  1S91  (also  on  Cob)  were  during  eaTlier 
days  of  October. 

OATS — First  arrival  in  1892  was  on  July  26th,  a ear  No.  4,  which  sold  at  26c,  and 
car  no-grade  unsold.  First  arrival  in  1891  was  on  July  13th,  a car  No.  2 selling  at 
38c. 

RYE— First  arrivals  in  1892  were  from  July  24th  to  August  2d,  a car  No.  3 selling  on 
latter  date  at  55c.  Eirst  arrival  in  1891  was  on  July  9th,  a car  prime  selling  at  85c. 

BARLEY — First  arrival  in  1892  was  on  August  1st,  a car  rejected  selling  at  50c; 
from  August  13th  to  September  13th  some  little  poor  to  choice  sold  at  55c  to  65c,  but 
warm  weather  kept  brewers  out;  on  September  16th,  market  opened  regularly, 
choice  Iowa  and  Nebraska  selling  at  65@66c.  First  arrivals  in  1891  were  on  August 
25th  and  26th,  which  sold  (strictly  prime  Iowa)  at  64@65c. 


1SS 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


CORNMEAL. 


CORNMEAL,  HOMINY,  GRITS,  AND  RYE  FLOUR  MANUFACTURED  IN  1892. 


Millers. 

Name  of  Mill. 

Capacity 
24  Hours. 

Engelke  & Feiner  . 

Flanagan  & Go 

National  Cereal  Co. . 
H.  B.  Eggers  & Co  . . 
Saxony  Mill  Co 

Southern 

Pearl  Hominy. .. . 

Meramec 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

Saxony 

Total  1892 

Total  1891  

Total  1890 

Total  1889 

Total  1888 

Total  1887 

Total  1880 

Total  1885 

Total  1884  

Total  1883 

Total  1882 

Total  1881 

Total  1880 

Total  1878 

Total  1877 

Total  1876 

Total  1875 

Cornmeal, 

bbls. 

Hominy 
and  Grits, 
bbls. 

Rye  Flour, 
bbls. 

222,744 

173,435 

47,9.54 

69,603 

15,000 

5,000 

2,325 

3,724 

411,179 

122,657 

6,049 

555,747 

150,144 

6,304 

609,730 

164,559 

5,052 

580,952 

131,375 

10,104 

446,404 

84,216 

10,885 

497,989 

64,978 

9,230 

415,420 

70,869 

6,696 

483,786 

67,118 

5,929 

576,370 

78,603 

2,517 

441,157 

60,870 

6,494 

738,566 

85,201 

6,160 

905,704 

122,021 

12,001 

650,856 

45,254 

23,311 

425,963 

28,595 

27,631 

348,695 

19,853 

20,121 

388,271 

30,313 

27,425 

427,953 

19,004 

23,310 

480,557 

19,631 

19,303 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CORNMEAL,  HOMINY  AND  GRITS. 


Year. 

Recei  pts, 
Corn  Meal 
bbls. 

Shipments, 
Corn  Meal 
bbls. 

Shipments 
Horn. and  Grits 
bbls. 

1881  

32,057 

599,016 

1882 

16^455 

637,157 

1883  

17,891 

394,417 

1884 

7,195 

476,036 

10,536 

529,459 

49,772 

1886 

5,921 

466,791 

61,050 

1887 

3,506 

494,125 

49,149 

1888  

11,390 

372,874 

83,783 

1889. 

11,185 

503,717 

88,896 

1S90  

26,275 

529,516 

109,276 

1891 

45,914 

488,562 

107,608 

1892  

95,233 

378,299 

87,430 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  MEAL,  PER  BBL.,  DURING  1892. 


January 205  (3)  220 

February  205  220 

March 200  205 

April 195  205 

May 200  285 

June 250  280 


July 

August 

245 

265 

September 

240 

October 

190 

225 

November 

205 

December 

200 

OAT  MEAL,  MANUFACTURED. 


Stobie  Cereal  Mills,  1892.. 22,000  bbls. 

“ “ “ 1891 20,102  “ 

“ “ “ 1890 20.000  “• 

“ “ “ 1S89  15,000  “ 
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MILLSTUFFS. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OP  BRAN  AND  SHIP  STUFFS  FOR 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 


Y'ear. 

Receipts. 

In  Sacks. 

In  Bulk, 
Cars. 

1892  

383,152 

842 

1891  

220,663 

941 

1890  

149,432 

905 

1889  

145,010 

940 

188S  

171,145 

560 

1887  

102,548 

302 

1886  

110,763 

366 

1885  

175,662 

847 

1884  

198,700 

857 

1883  

232,665 

1,032 

1882  

244,814 

1,121 

1881  

143,753 

644 

1880  

123,374 

447 

1879  

118,605 

463 

1878  

148,844 

336 

1877  

220,564 

1876  

179,990 

1875  

207,219 

1874  

194,345 

1873  

82 ,773 

1872  

103,385 

Year. 

Shipments. 

In  Sacks. 

In  Bulk, 
Cars. 

1892  

743,093 

765 

1891  

746,646 

903 

1890  

866,521 

736 

1S89  

891,539 

820 

1888  

814,474 

558 

1887  

622,650 

226 

18S6  

767,856 

335 

1885  

880,395 

908 

1884  

800,881 

1,699 

1883  

711,571 

1,361 

1882  

686,498 

1,934 

1881  

560,115 

1,228 

1880  

602,103 

1,936 

1879  

539,443 

1,185 

1878  

499,481 

1,058 

1877  

680 , 565 

1876  

561 ,458 

1875  

578,062 

1874  

558,696 

1873  

471,447 

1872  

386,321 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  BRAN  AND  SHIPSTUFFS 

(city  product)  for  1892. 


Months. 

Bran,  per 

100  LBS. 

Shipstuffs, 

PER  100  LBS. 

Sacked  at 
Mill. 

Sacked  and 
Delivered. 

Bulk, 

Delivered. 

Cts. 

C(s 

Cts. 

Cts. 

January 

68 

@ 

73 

68 

@ 

75 

64 

@ 66 

75 

@ 83 

February 

69 

73 

69 

74 

65 

68 

70 

82 

March 

67 

70 

67 

71 

61 

65 

70 

80 

April 

60 

70 

62 

72 

58 

60 

65 

76 

May 

65 

72 

65 

74 

58 

64 

65 

75 

June 

59 

67 

61 

68 

50 

56 

60 

70 

July 

60 

62 

60 

63 

47 

52 

60 

70 

August 

62 

65 

62 

66 

50 

58 

63 

73 

September 

5S 

65 

59 

66 

54 

60 

62 

69 

October 

56 

60 

56 

61 

48 

57 

65 

72 

November 

57 

62 

53 

65 

47 

54 

60 

73 

December 

58 

63 

59 

65 

52 

54 

65 

70 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


BLEYATOES. 


Designation. 

Capacity 

for 

Bulk  Grain. 

Additional 
Capacity 
for  Packages . 

St.  Louis 

Central  A 

2.000. 000  bush. 

700.000  “ 

900.000  “ 

800.000  “ 

1.000. 000  “ 

600,000  “ 

1.250.000  “ 

1.500.000  “ 
600,000  “ 

1.100.000  “ 

750.000  “ 

600.000  “ 

200,000  sacks. 

“ B 

East  St.  Louis 

165,000  sacks. 

Advance 

Valley 

Venice 

Merchants 

Farmers.". 

Total,  Jan.  1st,  1893 

“ “ “ 1892  

“ 1891 

“ “ “ 1890 

“ ‘ “ 18S9 

“ “ “ 18t8 

“ “ “ 1887 

“ “ 1SS6 

“ “ “ 1885 

“ “ “ 1884 

“ “ “ 1883 

“ “ “ 1882 

“ “ “ 1881 

“ “ “ 1880 

11.800.000  bush. 
11,800,000  “ 
11,800,000  “ 

11.950.000  “ 

11.950.000  “ 

12.150.000  “ 

12.150.000  “ 

11.800.000  “ 

10.950.000 

11.700.000 

10.700.000 

9.650.000  “ 

5.650.000  “ 

4.950.000  “ 

365,000  sacks. 
365,000  *• 

365,000  “ 

365,000  “ 

365,000  “ 

365,000  “ 

365,000  “ 

365,000  “ 

365.000  “ 

415.000  “ 

415,000  “ 

415,000  “ 

415,000  “ 

415,000  “ 

Capacity  of  Private  Elevators  and  Warehouses 1,460,000  Bushels. 


Rates  of  Storage  Adopted  by  the  St.  Eouis  United  Elevator  Company, 
to  apply  during  1891,  1893  and  1893. 


On  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye,  1 cent  per  bushel  for  first  10  days,  or  part  thereof,  and 
1 of  1 cent  per  bushel  for  each  additional  10  days,  or  part  thereof. 

On  Oats,  received  on  and  after  the  loth  day  of  January,  J of  1 cent  per  bushel 
for  first  10  days,  or  part  thereof,  and  no  charge  for  special  bin,  and  f of  1 cent  per 
bushel  for  each  subsequent  ten  days,  or  part  thereof. 

On  Barley,  1 cent  per  bushel  for  first  30  days,  or  part  thereof,  and  1 cent  per  bushel 
for  each  subsequent  30  days,  or  part  thereof." 

Special  bin,  i of  1 cent  per  bushel,  except  Oats. 

Dumping  sacks  from  river,  j of  1 cent  per  bushel. 

Dumping  sacks  from  rail,  § of  1 cent  per  bushel. 

Sack  charges  from  river  on  Corn,  Wheat  and  Rye,  2£  cents  per  sack  for  the  first  5 
days,  and  1 cent  per  sack  for  each  subsequent  10  days,  or  part  thereof. 

Oats  from  river,  4 cents  per  sack  for  first  5 days,  and  1 cent  per  sack  for  each  sub- 
sequent 10  days,  or  part  thereof. 

Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye  from  rail,  3 cents  per  sack  for  firsts  days,  and  1 cent  per  sack 
for  each  subsequent  10  days,  or  part  thereof. 

Oats,  from  rail,  5 cents  per  sack  for  first  10  days,  and  1 cent  per  sack  for  each  sub- 
sequent 10  days,  or  part  thereof. 


GRAIN  INSPECTION. 

REPORT  OP  WHEAT  RECEIVED  AND  INSPECTED  IN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  EAST  3T.  LOUIS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1892 
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STOCK  OF  CORK  IK  STORE  IK  PUBLIC  ELEVATORS,  BY  GRADES, 
EACH  SATURDAY  EVEKIKG  DURIKG  1S92. 


Satur- 

day 

eyeni’g 

No.  2 St. 

Charles. 

No.  2 

White. 

CO  O 

o’— 

o — 
^ >, 

No.  2 
Yellow. 

CO  >£ 

. o 

c — 

* 

No.  2. 

Jan.  2 

33,066 

5,714 

13,821 

4,613 

411,987 

“ 9 

16,165 

5,452 

2,104 

281,365 

“ 16 

11,050 

2,121 

2,104 

352,034 

“ 23 

55S 

16,888 

3,343 

2,104 

509,268 

“ 30 

558 

37,217 

5,850 

2, 104 

832,604 

Feh.  6 

37,393 

9,724 

2,104 

1,276,075 

12 

31,797 

6,231 

1,535 

1,890,298 

“ 20 

50,014 

10,655 

586 

1,994 

2,246,917 

“ 27 

85,543 

15,955 

3,774 

1,963 

2,670,123 

Mar.  5 

145,685 

16,183 

S34 

3,774 

1,041 

2,995,882 

“ 12 

158,929 

14,619 

3,774 

1,041 

2,816,952 

“ 19 

1,320 

135,282 

8,327 

6,168 

1,041 

2.635,025 

“ 26  1,320 

129,803 

6,714 

7,790 

1 ,011 

2,35S,96U 

April  2 1,320 

154,749 

9,523 

533 

9,062 

1,521 

2,007,891 

“ 9 

1,320 

136,940 

7,988 

7,972 

2,236 

1,975,299 

“ 16 

1,320 

105,974 

1,198 

6,167 

999 

1,291,805 

“ 23 

1,320 

75,166 

719 

1,535 

713,217 

“ 30 

1,320 

83,597 

2,719 

1,535 

322,605 

May  7 

1,320 

93,361 

3,914 

1,738 

532 

134,649 

“ 14 

75,643 

2,201 

712 

39,867 

“ 21 

36,065 

337 

712 

30,286 

“ 28 

10,599 

1,280 

16,327 

June  4 

41,173 

2,462 

475 

511 

1,025 

73,126 

11 

28,401 

9,186 

2,976 

75,661 

“ 18 

49,611 

20,790 

o', 306 

951 

1,0S0 

71,963 

25 

53 , 49S 

27,223 

5,524 

2,031 

83,212 

July  2 

51,286 

3,249 

3,194 

2,031 

97,318 

“ 9 

31,897 

2,639 

1,369 

2,031 

92,528 

“ 16 

15,518 

1 ,395 

2,031 

30,744 

“ 23 

11,491 

1,055 

1,395 

1,080 

22,020 

“ 30 

27,328 

8,824 

25,401 

Aug.  6 

37,416 

6,921 

1,725 

56,769 

13 

47.450 

3,378 

44,005 

“ 20 

52,291 

3,736 

75,412 

“ 27 

4S,635 

6,629 

123,905 

Sept.  3 

45,265 

8,393 

166,253 

“ 10 

494 

32,760 

10,844 

194,375 

“ 17 

33,112 

9,161 

202,039 

“ 24 

29,940 

6,027 

175^813 

Oct.  1 

21 .546 

3,787 

136,702 

“ 8 

21,955 

5,490 

39,436 

“ 15 

19,241 

3,786 

1,147 

35,744 

“ 22 

16,269 

6,333 

553 

1,147 

89,605 

“ 29 

20,442 

6,122 

1,147 

72,136 

Not.  5 

14,891 

3,626 

59,211 

“ 12 

9,411 

2,309 

54,187 

“ 19 

11,433 

2,824 

71,733 

“ 26 

13,424 

2,819 

489 

132,322 

Dec.  3 

11,761 

5,028 

238,005 

“ 10 

20^458 

5,779 

— 

411,384 

“ 17 

29,622 

14,747 

1,995 

653,723 

'•  24 

34,127 

8,658 

54S 

1,513 

818,546 

“ 31 

36,465 

9,429 

.548 

1,513 

933,348 

No.  3. 


No.4.  rjj 


o 

£ 


Total 


O'?  1 © 

^3  \z 


" 6 s« 

5 II  Bushels 


31,035 
12,777 
12,001 
11,177 
30,913 
71,782 
114,190 
147,787 


.8,103  14,374 
81,425  20,221 
113,977  17,808 


191,897 

211,961 

230,395 

200,036 

161,889 

126,899 

07,322 

71,245 

45,781 


40,738  2,053 
45,558  4,595 


27,141 

26,720 

26,918 

31,190 

77,810 

66,507 

33,702 

2S,7S1 

36.938 
26,774 
14,111 
18,886 
15,032 
16,442 
13,973 
10,406 

4,091 

5,319 

3,530 

3,026 

14,092 

3,684 

3.513 
6,429 

9.513 
33,194 
77,535 
73,218 

118,124 
9 ,504 

92.938 


6,325 

3,665 

2,858 

3,751 

3,706 

6,029 

5,398 

9,245 


6,871 

6,676 

3,306 

516 

516 

1,013 


377 

3,001 


9,027 

14,770 

21,598 

29,017 

55,210 

46,747 

11,972 

12,264 

10,799 

9,625 

11,540 

9,181 

8,972 

9,342 

9,407 

1,240 

2,856 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

510 


425 

569 


828 


476 

1,591 

491 


1,420 
733 
1,227 
667 
3,719 
5,505 
5,569 
13,202 
26,984 
31,308 
20,731 
10,801 
4,321 
S , 1 73 
4,739 
2,945 
487 


1,454 

744 

714 

744 

1,492 

2,135 

1,391 

1,391 

2,103 

6,317 

6,200 

5,164 

3,351 

6,024 

1,207 

496 

544 


470 


3,289 

928 


563 


1,695 
3,924 
11,784 
37 , 0 j 5 
41,564 
36,902 
15,278 

5.633 
4,5S4 
5,9S4 
7,595 
5,291 
6,893 
3,442 
1,282 
• 730 

1.633 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 


1,323 


441 


729  

1,347; 

3,4101,362 
4, 257|2, 013 
9,726  2,29 
3,563  2,616 
1,937 
955 
985 
1,736, 

3,809 


4,031 


3,272  2,013 


590 

1,007 

2,320 

1.751 

2,394 

2,394 


4,617 

2,846 

715 

1,435 

720 


496 


3,498 


435 

1,070 


1,831 
1,958 
1,005 
1,005 
1,005 
1 ,005 


3,089  1,005 
2,394  415 
4,8  0 3.21S 


1,718 

1,604 

1,005 

1,005 

1,005 

1,619 

2,683 


4,249)4,046 
8 , 260 1 2 , 667 
9,73812,727 


595 

595 

595 

595 


515,860 

323,574 

384,201 

547,942 

918,163 

1,415,133 

2,056,812 

2,482,267 

3,014,906 

3.403.161 

3.213.161 
3 001,408 
2.732,047 
2,430,497 
2,338,253 
1,573,309 

919,869 
486,129 
310,895 
170,616 
110,191 
SO, 811 
159,211 
174,277 
241,592 
288,288 
333,179 
260,933 
101,980 
S3, 705 
117, uOO 
151,069 
130,876 
171,684 
209,936 
249,742 
265,908 
260,347 
222,856 
172,723 
76,475 
67,723 
138,037 
112,431 
88,256 
76,621 
99,053 
183,973 
285,757 
517,020 
826,950 
970,823 
1,086,706 


13 


194 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


STOCK  OF  WHEAT  IN  STORE  IN 


PUBLIC  ELEVATORS  IN 
SATURDAY  EVENING, 


Satur- 

day 

Even- 

ing. 


S3 


£2 
£ a 

& 


o 

Z 


Jan. 

2 

159 

190 

4 4 

9 

159 

190 

4 4 

16 

159 

190 

4 4 

23 

159 

190 

t k 

30 

159 

190 

Feb. 

6 

159 

190 

4 4 

13 

159 

190 

4 4 

20 

159 

190 

•4 

27 

159 

190 

Moll 

5 

159 

190 

4 4 

12 

159 

190 

4 4 

19 

159 

190 

4 4 

26 

159 

441 

Apr. 

2 

159 

4 4 

9 

159 

k ‘ 

16 

kk 

23 

k k 

30 

May 

14 

kk 

21 

k k 

28 

June 

4 

k k 

11 

kk 

18 

44 

25 

519 

July 

2 

k k 

9 

k k 

16 

k k 

23 

k k 

30 

Aug 

6 

k k 

13 

kk 

20 

k k 

27 

Sept 

3 

661 

1,061 

4 4 

JO 

661 

526 

k k 

17 

526 

k k 

24 

526 

Oct. 

1 

1,064 

4 4 

8 

526 

44 

15 

526 

44 

22 

526 

k k 

29 

526 

Nov 

5 

526 

* 4 

12 

526 

k k 

19 

526 

4 4 

26 

526 

Dec. 

3 

626 

k k 

10 

526 

k k 

17 

526 

k k 

24 

526 

fc  k 

31 

626 

o 

Z 


2>  ^ 


O 

Z~ 


z I 


'C  t£ 

0>  c 

V 

."a 

DCC 


'O 

u cu 
^ oScn 

o^ 

Z 


2,084.898 

2,104,158 

2.111.179 
2,148,291 
1,991,617 
1,650,235 
1,419,054 
1.036,838 

812,036 

560,373 

394,248 

309.804 
198,105 

123.804 
62,444 
49,440 
48,023 
64,213 
72,455 
71,270 

102,220 

146,222 

138,842 

140,848 

177,356 

180,957 

196,565 

276,667 

512,331 

1,367,020 

1,596,917 

1,787,245 

2,034,230 

2,282,166 

2,554,752 

2,729,139 

2,829,521 

2.849.180 
2,921,068 
2,992,444 
3,098,362 
3,237,171 
3,373.690 
3,513,282 
3,100,184 
3,448,778 
3,717,340 
3,750,807 
3,787,079 
3,834,010 
3,880,770 
3,890,197 


474,607 

476,994 

430,529 

421,159 

395,864 

319,312 

308,073 

251,868 

231.105 

223.105 
225,745 

. 182,078 
157,628 
96,428 
51.523 
47,941 
12,998 
12.841 
13,492 
14,890 
14,052 
12,138 
9,902 
11,160 
12,577 
26,211 
16,801 
23,250 
31,483 
79,335 
304,116 
516,361 
693,633 
877,239 
1,046,664 
1,121,127 
1,161,503 
1,059,452 
1,087,969 
1,139,999 
1,163,989 
1,215,405 
1.240,673 
1.292.241 
1,250,179 
1,232,267 
1,173,559 
1,163,387 
1,164,736 
1,153,660 
1,139,846 
1,129,514 
1,124,656 


76,160 

63,835 

58.105 

60,314 

71,130 

77,617 

90,524 

97,168 

100,089 

105,980 

108,518 

111,566 

94,203 

97,026 

93,555 

94,433 

60,703 

52.394 
43,278 
42,516 
42,516 
44,510 
44,176 
43,539 

42.394 
49,216 
48,568 
51,133 
55,076 
73,748 
131,249 
190,579 

237.251 
344,890 
411,658 
457,798 
485,372 
485,903 
524,953 
545,593 
566,117 
584,843 
606,918 
623,860 
632,878 
625.377 
620,553 
618,615 
618,634 
628,453 

631.251 
629,617 
611,638 


58.984 
60,037 
52,827 
52,723 
75,886 

103,553 
123,613 
119,313 
118,994 
115,659 
1 11 6,574 

116.320 
110,027 
107,772 
'106,716 
102,259 

92,595 

91,768 

97,056 

91,378 

91,378 

94,013 

97,512 

94,240 

95,920 

95,192 

109,337 

109,628 

117,621 

134.984 
164,847 
182,836 
192,477 
219,992 
240,021 
251,444 
268,354 
278,016 
270,374 
273,908 
279,869 

285.320 
298, 184 
311,405 
316,585 
313,215 
304,453 
299,971 
304,861 
304,960 
309,570 
277,432 
255,301 


2,016 

1,799 

1,141 

686 

1,277 

2,218 

2,218 

2,348 

1,556 

625 

1,139 

1,139 

625 

625 

625 

625 

611 

2,070 

2,070 

954 

954 

954 

954 

954 

1,549 

747 

1,266 

2,046 

2,443 

3,726 

9,608 

13,380 

19,245 

25,077 

30,394 

29,242 

30,648 

31,016 

31,066 

29,780 

32,429 


99,308 

100,912 

102,507 

101,012 

99,374 

98,761 

100,808 

51,475 

37,787 

34,692 

17,474 

18,256 

17,138 

17,137 

14,916 

13,615 

13,615 

13,615 

13,566 

12,999 

12,999 

10,819 

10,451 

6,119 

12,673 

10,026 

2,840 

1,386 

5,468 

9,503 

59,570 

168,337 

90.285 

108,124 

147,748 

232,476 

292,293 

412.295 

489,052 

488,435 

511,550 


30, 858 '533, 895 
30,528j536,517 
29,610  603,060 
32,257  566,265 
34,199,542,435 
30.087:473,934 
26,324  486,872 
27.959  470,581 
25,827  403,501 
26,545  390,151 
17,949  414,650 
16,094,346,255 


186,347 

127,476 

90,074 

121,276 

102,689 

91,827 

96,252 

94,796 

106,660 

131,961 

132,951 

129,401 

102,953 

94,284 

76,181 

75,454 

37,844 

6,490 

4,427 

2,469 

2,469 

2,469 

5,204 

2,922 

7,755 

2,390 

2,166 

1,331 

16,690 

54,014 

111,515 

141,729 

169,683 

162,970 

171,939 

171,188 

182,493 

190,713 

114,997 

105,482 

112,219 

114,717 

120.029 

126,557 

135,052 

137,580 

142,655 

144,527 

134.692 

126,145 

87,614 

91,428 

76,991 


23.969 
24,786 
25,346 
25,234 
27,026 
29,584 
34,112 
38,404 

43.560 
49,070 
54,881 
54,031 
49,444 
46,428 

45.505 
46,227 
44,666 
38,387 
30,840 
30,839 
30,839 
30,839 
30,839 
30,839 

31.505 
30,839 

30.839 

30.839 
30,336 
36,698 
31,041 
30,425 
20,625 
23,010 
16.274 
15,546 
16,161 
15,957 
18,315 
17,391 
18,364 
17.891 

18.561 
19,557 
21,599 
22,225 

22.969 
23,377 
26,672 
22,319 
12,589 
12,589 
12,689 


1,335 

672 

3,621 

6,620 

12,705 

34,150 

31,633 

36,610 

35,885 

33,996 

33,425 

41,247 

32,743 

22,560 

1,917 

1,917 

2,798 

2,115 

2.115 

2.116 
2,115 
2,115 
4,555 
3,362 
2,766 

2.766 
2,765 
2,765 
2,765 
3,275 

3.275 

3.275 
3,171 
3,786 
5,480 
4,236 
2,996 
2,578 

2.578 

2.578 
3,982 
3,982 
5,243 
5,846 

5.767 
5,767 
5,767 
5,767 
6.269 
5,767 
5,767 


11,046 

11,511 

13.156 
5,921 

14,695 

16,443 

21,626 

21,472 

23,262 

23.156 
24,021 
24,814 
20,451 
26,616 
20,681 
16,198 
7,534 
7,534 
6,962 
4,844 
4,207 
4,581 
4,870 
4,870 
8,262 
7,864 
8,300 
8,193 
9,608 
9,715 
9,496 

10.185 
10,230 
10,858 

10.186 
11,268 
11,614 
17.107 
14,371 
12,723 
21.305 
22,216 
31,432 
42,508 
47,738 
20,291 
49,646 
49,280 
49,405 
50,032 
50,032 
52,095 
58,267 


11,244 
8,505 
9,204 
12,366 
9,949 
13,527 
16,543 
15,432 
12,687 
12,693 
13,814 
15,648 
12,987 
11,863 
12,495 
7,072 
6,281 
7 343 
8,190 
8,716 
8,716 
8,961 
8,763 
9,932 
10,867 
8,797 
8,699 
10,535 
10,774 
9,541 
8,843 
8,843 
8,843 
8,843 
8,843 
9,399 
10,434 
12,385 
11,117 
13,577 
13,197 
13,724 
16,559 
14,266 
10,396 
21,381 
19,103 
18,514 
18,514 
18,628 
19,393 
21,094 
21,094 


25,950 

33,279 

34,333 

39,489 

41,802 

44,268 

50,239 

24.958 

24.958 
23,758 
23,758 
23,758 
23,758 

23.758 

18.758 
1.964 
1,011 
1,011 

814 

814 

814 

814 

814 


THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
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ST.  LOUIS  AND  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  BY  GRADES,  EACH 
DURING  1892. 


Satur- 

day 

Even- 

ing. 

b£ 

tj'E 

CO  i-  r 

c— . 

Z 

No.  2 
White 
Spring. 

No.  3 
White 
Spring. 

No.  2 Soft 
Spring. 

ia 

o 

Z 

No.  2 
Northern 
Fall . 

-T3 

s 

C3 

0 

z 

No.  3 Med. 

6 

7i 

n o1”1 

Screen- 

ings. 

Burnt. 

> 

a> 

Smoked. 

Re.1.  Hard 

Winter. 

No  Grade 

Spring. 

Total 

Wheat. 

1 

3,203 

9,035 

7,149 

5,888 

14,613 

2,255 

1,486 

3,207,181 

“ 9 

20,224 

1,781 

8*743 

7,149 

7,223 

13,469 

2,255 

3,055,224 

“ 16 

19,732 

2^049 

5,933 

7*852 

7,223 

1 2^  390 

2,255 

93 

2,980,501 

“ 23 

24*421 

1^830 

6^397 

7,852 

^223 

10,973 

2,255 

93 

3,013,324 

“ 30 

ly, 1S8 

1,319 

5,938 

7,852 

7*223 

10*368 

2*255 

362 

19,660 

1,991 

5,612 

7,852 

7.223 

10,*  368 

2,225 

1,575 

2,853,232 

13 

19,658 

2*491 

8^680 

7,852 

7,223 

10,368 

2,255 

*918 

728 

2,567,540 

" 20 

18.682 

*508 

8,873 

7,852 

7!  223 

10,368 

2,255 

1,289 

728 

2,228,565 

“ 27 

18,682 

1,831 

9,849 

8,443 

7,034 

9,878 

2.255 

1,196 

1,262 

1,829,888 

Mch.  6 

18, 682 

1,366 

9,136 

7,852 

7,223 

9,’  880 

2,255 

371 

1,262 

1,627,721 

“ 12 

18.!  682 

*664 

6,229 

7,852 

7,’ 223 

4*880 

2,255 

371 

533 

1,364,351 

“ 19 

18,682 

664 

30,422 

7,852 

7^223 

495 

2,255 

1,196 

533 

1,174,936 

“ 26 

18,682 

1,664 

7,«52 

7,223 

2,255 



689 

533 

998,087 

18.682 

*664 

26,467 

7*852 

7,223 

495 

689 

533 

826,308 

“ 9 

18,682 

664 

26,382 

7,852 

7,223 

2,255 

689 

633 

661,436 

“ 16 

18,682 

664 

26,679 

703 

495 

2,255 

950 

533 

548,385 

“ 23 

14, 129 

664 

26,088 

7,223 

866 

602 

378,787 

•*  30 

14,129 

664 

1,999 

7,223 

602 

307.010 

May  7 

664 

1,430 

289,800 

“ 14 

664 

l!570 

287 ,223 

“ 21 

664 

917 

283,910 

“ 28 

664 

1,560 

316,657 

664u 

917 

1,539 

364,942 

“ 11 

664 

2,404 

1,436 

350,036 

44  18 

664 

4,226 

660 

534 

374,994 

“ 25 

917 

660 

416,260 

2,011 

917 

660 

1,609 

425,664 

““  9 

917 

2,159 

1,609 

442,355 

44  16 

917 

491 

*274 

1,609 

561,648 

44  23 

917 

452 

274 

1,609 

929,632 

44  30 

1,238 

1,014 

965 

274 

1,609 

2,205  J70 

1.238 

1,014 

407 

274 

2,865,800 

13 

1 769 

407 

274 

3,235,142 

4*  20 

1^238 

2.291 

407 

274 

3,822,718 

44  27 

1,238 

2,981 

407 

274 

106 

244 

4,374,314 

1,238 

2,981 

407 

274 

639 

641 

244 

4,866,172 

“ 10 

1,238 

2,’ 981 

407 

274 

£41 

244 

5. 200^463 

44  17 

1,238 

2,981 

288 

106 

244 

611 

5.342.395 

44  24 

1,238 

639 

2,981 

522 

288 

106 

611 

5,421,301 

2,’ 030 

639 

2,981 

522 

288 

106 

611 

5,558,775 

44  8 

2,654 

639 

2,981 

522 



288 

106 

611 

5,722 ,*388 

44  15 

678 

1,590 

639 

2,981 

522 

288 

106 

61L 

5,927,753 

4*  22 

479 

678 

1,590 

639 

2,981 

522 

288 

106 

611 

6',  148,'  974 

•4  29 

479 

678 

1,59b 

639 

2,981 

522 

288 

106 

2,741 

6,451,186 

Not.  5 

479 

678 

1,590 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

288 

106 

611 

6,550,455 

44  12 

479 

678 

1,590 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

288 

106 

611 

6,593,981 

44  19 

479 

1,351 

917 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

288 

106 

611 

6,496,495 

44  26 

479 

678 

917 

639 

2,981 

l!083 

13 

106 

611 

6,562,013 

Dec  3 

479 

678 

3,013 

639 

2.9S1 

1,083 

790 

13 

106 

611 

6,583.577 

44  10 

479 

678 

2.594 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

790 

13 

106 

611 

6,536.871 

44  17 

479 

678 

2.594 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

498 

13 

106 

611 

6,515,800 

44  24 

3,320 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

790 

13 

611 

512 

6,544.537 

44  31 

678 

3,320 

639 

2,981 

1,083 

790 

13 

512 

6,424,870 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


STOCK  OF  OATS,  RYE  AND  BARLEY  IN  STORE  IN  PUBLIC 

AT  CLOSE  OF  EACH 


OATS. 


Saturday 

Evening. 


Jan. 

9 

4 4 

y 

44 

16. 

4 4 

23. 

4 4 

30, 

Feb. 

0 

4 4 

13. 

4 4 

20. 

4 4 

27 

March 

5. 

4 4 

12. 

. t 

19. 

«* 4 

26. 

April 

2. 

4 4 

9. 

t w 

16. 

i l 

23. 

t fc 

30. 

May 

7. 

* 4 

14. 

'■  k 

21 . 

<.  C 

28. 

June 

4 

4 4 

11. 

IS 

July 

2 

16 

fc  w 

23. 

44 

30. 

Aug. 

6. 

4 4 

13. 

4 4 

20. 

h l 

27. 

Sept. 

3. 

4 4 

10. 

4* 

17. 

l 4 

24. 

Oct. 

1. 

k 4 

8. 

4 4 

15. 

4 4 

22. 

44 

29. 

Nov. 

5 

4 4 

12. 

• 4 

19. 

4 4 

26. 

Dee. 

3. 

4 4 

Ill 

44 

17. 

4 4 

24. 

44 

31. 

No.  2 
White. 

No.  3 
White. 

<u 

Tf  ~- 

1 No.  2. 

CO 

d 

& 

6 

K 

No  Grade. 

No.  2 

Color. 

No.  3 

Color. 

21,465 

13,367 

20,919 

10.945 

1,333 

20,093 

1,250 

1.3,127 

11,113 

2,6i2 

28,395 

4,757 

4,584 

17,100 

4,673 

21,721 

17,148 

856 

43,025 

15,254 

1,935 

26,375 

2,338 

32,483 

29,471 

951 

56,404 

14,994 

2,481 

52,139 

8,363 

32,125 

25,158 

886 

65,775 

15,007 

826 

58,231 

4.848 

29,570 

17,749 

3,403 

81,427 

8,727 

1,179 

51,216 

8,594 

30,971 

24,701 

1,106 

85,401 

6,045 

1,770 

58,371 

12.590 

25,601 

12,249 

3,395 

91,449 

14,405 

2,163 

55,853 

12,191 

20,902 

6,388 

2,929 

87,958 

12,259 

45,338 

14,147 

16,519 

5,585 

2^848 

99^025 

21,963 

690 

42,304 

14,506 

9,741 

2,955 

63,965 

10,652 

2,327 

637 

53,887 

11,669 

8,990 

3,924 

1,395 

50,428 

8,839 

5,296 

39,376 

3,356 

15,239 

35,512 

3,871 

34,604 

16,114 

3,697 

45,273 

17,966 

19,027 

65,105 

6,513 

45,100 

14,822 

2,663 

44,950 

11,100 

11,702 

48,754 

3,812 

36,237 

12,056 

2,663 

35,490 

7,388 

2,739 

34.451 

6,493 

29,614 

10,311 

1,892 

18,227 

5,882 

4,995 

14,225 

3,375 

39,451 

5,346 

15,942 

2,397 

4,691 

4,516 

38,636 

5,041 

10^ 156 

1,784 

4,053 

10,79') 

3,488 

14,423 

3,447 

3,191 

14^958 

6,’ 200 

8,917 

6,661 

2,591 

8,112 

740 

9;  829 

4,053 

305 

7,745 

2,368 

4,650 

15,893 

4,919 

17,383 

2,750 

824 

3,412 

2,442 

4,933 

18,754 

26,490 

5,677 

2,748 

4,075 

21,700 

3,230 

18,586 

1,103 

27^861 

5,466 

950 

15,720 

16,966 

5,729 

11,120 

1,849 

33.437 

4,336 

2,392 

9,546 

10,318 

1,432 

1,924 

1,422 

56,018 

8,247 

2,040 

17,837 

23, 107 

13,794 

13,051 

9,736 

56,252 

18,876 

13,382 

- 6, 105 

7,466 

35,877 

3,852 

12,701 

9,689 

37,576 

7,942 

4,173 

3,014 

11,245 

22,079 

1,839 

6,821 

8,164 

26,190 

5,844 

2,128 

2,140 

14,144 

3,016 

4,475 

20,094 

6,926 

43,581 

5,902 

2,233 

2,140 

27,675 

3,269 

879 

17,519 

44,788 

17,012 

6,087 

12,050 

3,607 

10,382 

7,350 

7,142 

46,142 

50^244 

10,252 

5^497 

5,238 

2,303 

2,092 

17,051 

5,975 

54,248 

55,595 

20,401 

6,275 

5,468 

1,404 

2,915 

23,495 

2,915 

90,204 

47,596 

9,274 

4,909 

2,476 

807 

15,494 

43,346 

3,309 

203,980 

59,421 

6,310 

2,963 

13,542 

2,250 

31,384 

72,291 

3,283 

281,979 

52,581 

7,618 

4,671 

47,091 

4,540 

41,512 

112,947 

1.3,292 

291,266 

57,784 

5,152 

6,640 

43,689 

14,949 

34,425 

150,100 

13,088 

293,593 

52,014 

6,535 

6,697 

46,293 

19,357 

23,560 

144,851 

7,422 

276,342 

50.985 

1,439 

6,907 

40,485 

13,440 

23,869 

103,736 

5,624 

27.3,446 

50,548 

5,456 

2,326 

28,237 

7,687 

26,358 

75,142 

6,980 

275,219 

55,140 

4,650 

1,738 

30,813 

9,347 

22,641 

58,107 

5,644 

260,054 

52,519 

1,443 

1,199 

32,161 

6,143 

35,081 

63,615 

3,452 

2.39,881 

50,945 

5,505 

1,199 

34,802 

4,613 

29,768 

55,917 

• 2,129 

212,633 

50,985 

1,444 

29,368 

7,722 

35,853 

55,580 

2,951 

198,654 

51,679 

2,663 

36,836 

6,077 

21,051 

55,592 

5,779 

188,858 

48,130 

859 

21,932 

3,679 

16,928 

32,357 

1,464 

166,747 

48,424 

5,425 

4,847 

854 

17,077 

32,388 

837 

170,597 

52,596 

3.985 

6,440 

1,280 

2,533 

18,760 

137,212 

38, 198 

1,323 

7,501 

2,384 

2,533 

4,625 

2,275 

122,495 

29^529 

1,323 

4.381 

2,030 

9,506 

7,168 

5,565 

110,391 

26,788 

1,323 

6,952 

2,430 

6,390 

11,611 

5,477 

109,881 

24,491 

1,323 

1,098 

6,375 

952 

4,028 

17,819 

3,469 

109,051 

26,571 

2,934 

5,296 

3,956 
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ELEVATORS  IN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  BY  GRADE 
WEEK  DURING  1892. 


OATS. 


RYE. 


<n 

d 

Saturday 

<N  § 

O 

CO 

-** 

3 

Evening. 

O u 

$ 3 

© 

o 

o 

5 

czq 

'Z, 

£ 

o 

£ 

O 

H 

44  9 

44  16 

J 

44  23 

44  30 

Feb.  6 

44  13 

44  20 

44  27 

44  12 

44  19 

44  26 

1,105 

44  9 

44  16 

996 

2,952 

6.214 

896 

896 

44  23 

44  30 

May  7 

14 

4 4 21  

44  28 

824 

44  11 

44  18 

1,008 

44  25 

4 4'  9 

4‘  16 

44  23  

* i * 227 

44  30 

44  13 

44  20  

44  27 

4‘4  10 

44  17 

44  24 

930 

Oct.  1 

44  8 

44  15 

4 4 22 

44  29 

44  12 

44  19 

44  26 

44  10 

44  17 

44  24 

4 4 31 



1 

89,375 

85,761 

128,662 

197,286 

202,856 

201,865 

220,955 

217,306 

190,181 

203,340 

156,578 

121.604 

173,381 

209,280 

9,641 

8,439 

7,696 

5,512 

5,373 

5,324 

3,016 

980 

280 

3,331 

3,611 

5,091 

5,429 

4,281 

2,623 

3,441 

3,453 

2,484 

783 

340 

121 

245 

470 

1,235 

1,235 

763 

763 

763 

763 

763 

763 

763 

1,633 

2,226 

836 

153,062 

245 

110,605 

966 

88,683 

2,320 

234 

7.3  904 

532 

2,572 

67,106 

1,819 

4,025 



40,823 

1,292 

35,743 

1 ,’811 

22,273 

484 

1,897 

85^201 

1,752 

89^888 

1,408 

687 

79,735 

374 

112,930 

2,257 

560 

182,1.39 

3,152 

1,292 

112^271 

3,390 

3,813 

732 

70,286 

2,676 

2.383 

732 

117,522 

1,995 

1,595 

732 

117,256 

1,098 

2,158 

732 

144,551 

1,732 

671 

64 

732 

168,509 

2.763 

732 

184,681 

1,170 

732 

350,615 

636 

732 

505,438 

6,380 

1,415 

586,131 

18,028 

1,323 

1,415 

622,087 

24,210 

1,803 

732 

566,361 

26,284 

2,227 

732 

500,929 

18,379 

1,309 

611 

485.391 

18,425 

1,830 

611 

441,211 

19,604 

285 

611 

439,093 

21,638 

1,536 

611 

389,966 

21,255 

771 

611 

390,293 

31,907 

4,245 

771 

611 

345,880 

43,551 

4,407 

611 

277,046 

43,433 

5,589 

611 

283.200 

45,836 

5,681 

864 

611 

207,911 

43,648 

6,450 

611 

169,191 

42,006 

6,450 

617 

170,123 

38,829 

5,597 

611 

167,598 

37,981 

5,597 

611 

173,124 

37.407 

5,597 

611 

BARLEY. 


14,207 

13,285 

13,550 

11,704 

10,417 

8,710 

7,220 

5,196 

3,527 

783 

1,978 

2,347 

1,081 

470 

245 

966 

2,464 

3,104 

5,844 

1,292 

2,295 

2,381 

1,752 

2,095 

374 

2,817 

4,444 

6,935 

5,791 

4,322 

3,988 

3,199 

3,495 

1,902 

1,368 

7,795 

20,766 

26,745 

29,243 

20,299 

20,866 

20,500 

23,785 

22,637 

37,534 

48,569 

49,633 

52,992 

50,709 

49,067 

45,037 

44,189 

43,615 


106,668 

83.830 
70,262 

52.831 
43,944 

62.462 

79.462 
86,445 
88,730 
76,183 
70,031 
69,388 
61,362 
51,134 
42,557 
25,553 
21,022 
17,034 
11,319 

9,094 

6,847 

6,813 

1,522 

479 

479 

479 

479 

479 

479 

479 

800 

479 

479 

479 

479 

479 

1,725 

3,216 

5.066 
7,923 

8.066 
25,598 
41,810 
48,653 
35,406 
39,481 
79,310 
93,746 
98,283 

107,012 

113,133 

82,290 

87,117 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN  AT  VARIOUS  CITIES  IN  1892. 


CITIES. 

Wheat, 

bushels. 

Corn, 

bushels. 

Oats, 

bushels. 

Rye, 

bushels. 

Barley, 

bushels. 

Total 

bushels. 

Chicago 

50,234,556 

78,510,385 

79,837,985 

3,633,308  16,989,278 

229,205,512 

New  York 

63,582,260 

27,379,321 

30,600,177 

2,310,972 

4,254,541 

128,127,271 

Buffalo 

78,243,560 

32,377,780 

16,500,250 

1,316,530 

4,600,970 

133,039,090 

St.  Louis 

27,483,855 

32,030,030 

10,604,810 

1,189,153 

2,691,241 

73,999,097 

Minneapolis 

72,727,600 

2,630,520 

5,116,020 

206,600 

2,353,290 

83,034,030 

Peoria 

1,460,200 

11,523,200 

14,314,150 

271,800 

1,482,000 

29,051,350 

Baltimore 

17,571,332 

20,631,527 

2,185,676 

922,685 

375,766 

41,686,986 

Kansas  City 

31,019,000 

13,623,150 

3,867,000 

921,000 

1,840,000 

51,270,650 

Philadelphia 

12,020,805 

22,271,406 

5,213,154 

113,870 

956,400 

40,575,635 

Milwaukee 

14,952,101 

1,396,790 

6,796,398 

1,587,724 

11,778,298 

36,511,311 

Toledo 

23,405,636 

7,472,814 

326,376 

624,906 

37,559 

31,867,291 

Boston 

6,935,821 

7,106,321 

8,700,317 

108,594 

239,965 

23,091,018 

Duluth 

46,660,572 

106,679 

37,641 

69,653 

105,949 

46,980,494 

New  Orleans 

14,592.156 

7,501.128 

4,459,495 

292,250 

26,845,029 

Cincinnati 

2,083,768 

4,844,630 

4,615,325 

543,219 

1,953,447 

14,040,389 

Montreal 

11,174,939 

1,812,084 

6,357,544 

388,774 

692,333 

20,425,674 

Detroit 

8,209,035 

1,320,583 

2,002,375 

272,255 

1,225,328 

13,029,576 

Cleveland 

2,049,747 

631,632 

2,565,754 

12,708 

410,723 

5,670,564 

Oswego 

Indianapolis 

3,563,500 

3,300,200 

1,099,000 

23,500 

52,200 

8,038,400 

St.  Paul 

4,866,000 

1,360,100 

2,303,400 

42,600 

630,600 

9,202,700 

San  Francisco 

17,392,700 

467,932 

1,854,369 

130,355 

5,722,662 

25,568,018 

RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  AT  7 ATLANTIC  PORTS. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Flour Barrels. 

Wheat Bushels. 

Corn “ 

Rye “ 

Barley  “ 

15,636,755 

30,282,615 

104,870,636 

54,622,310 

2,203,518 

6,287,165 

16,730,202 

109,787,574 

53,537,872 

47,660,627 

9,991,431 

7,771,352 

20,404,219 

126,785,483 

89,714,408 

59,308,752 

4,139,929 

6,509,540 
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VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  ACCUMULATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  TRANSIT  DURING  1892,  AS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Date. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1892. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

January 

2 

45,907,981 

7,081,525 

3,887,020 

2,314,975 

2,271,361 

9 

45,603,983 

7,918,554 

3,686,325 

2,184,452 

1,937,249 

10 

44,189,987 

7,732,077 

3,511,589 

2,130,783 

1,792,236 

23 

43,715,011 

7,248,119 

3,646,827 

2,083,673 

1,861,131 

30 

43,117,970 

7,385,827 

3,570,698 

%,  061, 505 

1,526,466 

February 

6 

43,160,888 

8,531,825 

3,721,524 

2,023,810 

1,621,771 

13 

41,801,436 

9,829,080 

3,753,419 

1,935,881 

1,568,093 

20 

41,473,832 

10,032,308 

3,640,481 

1,900,928 

1,624,760 

27 

41,111,023 

10,385,273 

3,880,034 

1,868,179 

1,566,476 

March 

5 

41,555,558 

11,050,957 

3,836, 13S 

1,818,819 

1,536,142 

12 

40,817,000 

12,303,000 

3,942,000 

1,661,000 

1,320,000 

19 

41,139,000 

12,271,000 

3,972,000 

1,732,000 

1,171,000 

26  

41,293,000 

12,153,000 

3,891,000 

1,703,000 

1,081,000 

April 

2 

41,036,000 

11,508,000 

3,690,000 

1,642,000 

919,000 

9 

41,177,000 

10,955,000 

3,221,000 

1,495,000 

779,000 

16 

42,055,000 

9,975,000 

3,219,000 

1,017,000 

654,000 

23  

39,149,000 

7,341,000 

3,112,000 

965,000 

718,000 

30 

37,936,000 

5,956,000 

3,622,000 

791,000 

536,000 

May 

7 

36,190,000 

4,902,000 

3,531,000 

869,000 

503,000 

14 

35,111,000 

4,318,000 

4,301,000 

870,000 

440,000 

21 

30,607,000 

2,771,000 

2,863,000 

719,000 

393,000 

28 

29,522,000 

3,724,000 

3,160,000 

611,000 

371,000 

June 

4 

27,910,000 

4,477,000 

3,368,000 

452,000 

411,000 

11 

26,650,000 

4,628,000 

3,897,000 

531,000 

396,000 

18 

26,006,000 

5,247,000 

4,029,000 

376,000 

379,000 

24,561,000 

6,264,000 

4,131,000 

325,000 

339,000 

July 

Q 

24,262,000 

7,844,000 

4,971,000 

271,000 

336,000 

9 

23,130,000 

7,082,000 

5,454,000 

238,000 

435,000 

16  

22,439,000 

6,903,000 

5,502,000 

208,000 

422,000 

23 

23,068,000 

6,857,000 

5,309,000 

215,000 

433,000 

30 

23,992,000 

7,004,000 

5,047,000 

196,000 

377,000 

August 

6 

26,079,000 

6,886,000 

5,097,000 

230,000 

386,000 

28,253,000 

6,426,000 

5,468,000 

273,000 

366,000 

20  

31,775,000 

7,149,000 

5,046,000 

351,000 

356,000 

27 

34,950,000 

7,495,000 

5,276,000 

413,000 

343,000 

September 

3 

36,260,000 

8,471,000 

6,068,000 

537,000 

323,000 

10  

38,716,000 

9,722,000 

5,414,000 

583, 000 

325,000 

17 

41,367,000 

9,795,000 

0,018,000 

678,000 

430,000 

24 

44,957,000 

9,726,000 

6,676,000 

773,000 

460,000 

October 

1 

47,901,000 

10,945,000 

7,100,000 

758,000 

751,000 

8 

51,256,000 

11,316,000 

7,214,000 

887,000 

1,296,000 

16 

55,090,000 

12,167,000 

7,519,000 

930,000 

1,713,000 

22 

59,402,000 

12,753,000 

8,354,000 

1,002,000 

2,097,000 

29 

61,694,000 

13,290,000 

8,464,000 

1,075,000 

2,301,000 

November 

5 

64,747,000 

13,272,000 

8,253,000 

1,275,000 

2,173,000 

12 

67,203,000 

13,113,000 

8,195,000 

1,269,000 

2,762,000 

19 

69,536,000 

12,244,000 

7,941,000 

1,285,000 

2,787,000 

26 

70,765, 000 

12, 021.00C 

8,032,000 

1,288,000 

2,743,000 

December 

3 

72,580,000 

10,720,000 

7,471,000 

1,310,000 

2,775,000 

10 

75,570,000 

10, 710.00C 

7,027,000 

1,349,000 

2,340,000 

17 

78,320,000 

10,723,000 

6,682,000 

1,271,000 

2,294,000 

24 

79,834,000 

11,126,000 

6,672,000 

1,194,000 

2,280,000 

31 

81,234,000 

11,454,000 

6,349,000 

1,191,000 

2,206,000 
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STOCK  OF  GRAIN  IN  ST.  LOUIS  IN  PUBLIC  ELEVATORS 
EACH  SATURDAY  EVENING  DURING  1892. 


Date, 

1892. 

Wheat. 

bushels, 

Corn. 

bushels. 

Oats. 

bushels. 

Rye. 

bushels. 

Barley. 

bushels. 

January  2 

3,207,181 

515,860 

89,375 

14.207 

106,668 

9 

3,055,224 

323,574 

85,761 

13,285 

83,830 

16 

2,980,501 

384,201 

128,662 

13,550 

70,262 

23 

3,013,324 

547,942 

197,286 

11,704 

52,831 

30 

3,046,458 

918,163 

202,856 

10,417 

43,944 

February  6 

2,853,232 

1,415,133 

201,865 

8,710 

62,462 

13 

2,567,540 

2,056,812 

220,955 

7,220 

79,462 

20 

2,228,565 

2,482,267 

217,306 

5,196 

86,445 

27 

1,829,888 

3,014,906 

190,181 

3,527 

88, 730 

March  5...  

1,627,721 

3,403,161 

203,340 

783 

76,183 

12 

1,361,351 

3,253,161 

156,578 

1,978 

70,031 

19 

1,174,936 

3,001,408 

121,604 

2, 347 

69,388 

26 

998,087 

2,732,047 

173,381 

1,081 

61 ,362 

April  2 

826,308 

2,430,497 

209,280 

470 

51,134 

9 

661,436 

2,338,253 

158,062 

245 

42, 557 

16 

548,385 

1,573,309 

110,605 

966 

25.553 

23 

378,787 

919,869 

88,683 

2,464 

21,022 

30 

307,010 

486,129 

73,904 

3,104 

17,034 

May  7 

289,800 

310,895 

67.106 

5,844 

11,319 

14  

287,223 

170,616 

40,823 

1,292 

9,094 

21 

283,910 

110,191 

35,743 

2,295 

6,847 

28 

316,657 

80,811 

22,273 

2,381 

0,813 

June  4 

364,942 

159,211 

85,201 

1,752 

1,522 

11  

350,036 

174,277 

89,888 

2,095 

479 

18  

374,994 

241,592 

79,735 

374 

479 

416,260 

288,288 

112,930 

2,817 

479 

July  2 

425 ^ 644 

333,179 

182i 139 

4;  444 

479 

9 

442,355 

260,933 

112,271 

6,935 

479 

16 

561,648 

101,980 

70,286 

5,791 

479 

23 

929,632 

83,705 

117,522 

4,322 

479 

30 

2,205,170 

117,000 

117,256 

3,988 

600 

August  6 ... 

2,865,800 

151,069 

144,551 

3,199 

479 

13 

3,235,142 

130,876 

168,509 

3,495 

479 

20 

3,822,718 

171,684 

184,681 

1,902 

479 

27 

4,374,314 

209,936 

350,615 

1,368 

479 

September  3 

4,866,172 

249,742 

505,438 

7,795 

479 

10 

5,200,463 

265,908 

586,131 

20,766 

1,725 

17 

5,342,395 

260,347 

622,087 

26,745 

3,216 

24 

5,421,301 

222,856 

566,361 

29,243 

5,066 

October  1 

5,558,775 

172,723 

500,929 

20,299 

7,923 

8 

5,722,388 

76,475 

485,391 

20,866 

8,066 

15 

5,927,753 

67,723 

441,211 

20,500 

25,598 

22 

6,148,974 

138,037 

439,093 

23,785 

41,810 

29 

6,451,186 

112,431 

389,966 

22,637 

48,653 

November  5 

6,550,455 

88,256 

390,293 

37,534 

35,406 

12 

6,593,981 

76,621 

345,880 

48,569 

39,481 

19 

6,496,495 

99,053 

277,046 

49,633 

79,310 

26 

6,562,013 

183,973 

283,200 

52,992 

93,746 

December  3 

6,583.577 

285,757 

207,911 

50,709 

98,283 

10 

6,536,871 

517,020 

169,191 

49,067 

107,012 

17 

6,515,800 

826,950 

170,123 

45,037 

113,133 

24 

6,544,537 

970,823 

167,598 

44,189 

82,290 

31 

6,424,870 

1,086,706 

173.124 

43,615 

87.117 

STOCK  OF  WHEAT  IN  MILLS  AND  PRIVATE  ELEVATORS  NOT  INCLUDED 

IN  ABOVE. 


March  1 
April  1. 
May  1 . 
June  1. . 


bushels. 
. .443,000 
..221,000 
..142,500 
..110,500 


July  1... 
August  1 
Sept.  1 . . 
Oct.  1 ... 


bushels. 
...152,500 
. ..200,000 
,..647,500 
. . .858,500 


Nov.  1.... 

Dec.  1 

January  1 


bushels. 

.1,188,000 

,1,047,000 

.1,120,000 
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MISSOURI  CROPS. 


Mr.  Levi  Chubb uck,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
gives  the  following  reports  of  the  crops  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for 
1892: 

Wheat. — The  wheat  plant  was  injured  by  the  dry  winds  of  early 
and  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  late  winter;  the  early  spring 
brought  excessive  rain,  many  acres  of  the  best  wheat  along  all  streams 
were  submerged,  and  on  flat  land  throughout  the  State  the  plant  was 
drowned  out,  thus  lowering  the  already  lessened  area.  Unfavorable 
conditions  continued  through  April,  but  in  May  the  growth  was  fine. 
The  rank  growth  continued  in  June,  and  on  rich  bottom  lands  the 
straw  was  too  heavy  for  first  quality  grain.  The  conditions  for  har- 
vesting were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
State  but  one  bushel  below  that  of  last  year,  but  the  total  loss  from 
both  lessened  the  area  and  yield  as  compared  with  the  total  product  of 
last  year  is  5,000,000  bushels. 

Oats. — The  usual  area  was  not  sown,  the  stand  was  thin,  the  grain 
light  and  straw  short  and  damaged  by  wet.  The  estimated  decrease 
from  all  causes  m total  product,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  8,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Corn. — The  comparatively  good  price  and  ready  sale  of  corn  induced 
the  farmers  to  look  favorably  upon  an  increased  acreage  and  the  great 
surplus  area,  caused  by  failure  to  seed  wheat,  lessened  area  of  oats  and 
the  reduced  flax  acreage,  would  have  been  planted  in  this  great  staple 
had  the  conditions  been  at  all  favorable.  The  excess  of  rain,  however, 
rendered  plowing  for  corn  impossible  until  late  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  put  in  after  June  6th,  which  resulted  in 
the  area,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  being  much  re- 
duced instead  of  being  increased,  as  was  anticipated. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  June  and  July  were  most  favorable  to 
growth  which  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  almost  unbroken 
drought  of  August.  A most  favorable  September,  and  the  absence  of 
a black  frost  until  October  27,  almost  three  weeks  later  than  in  the 
previous  season,  permitted  the  corn  to  mature,  and  an  average  yield 
for  the  State  of  28  bushels  per  acre  of  good  quality  corn  was  obtained. 
The  shrinkage  in  the  total  estimated  product  for  the  State,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  product  of  1891,  is  24,000,000  bushels. 
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CROPS  OF  THE  YEAR  1892. 


FROM  THE  DECEMBER  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WHEAT. 

The  seeding  of  winter  grain,  the  initiation  of  the  work  of  crop  pro- 
duction, precedes  the  year  of  principal  growth  and  of  harvest,  and  is 
dependent  on  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  autumn  months. 
These  crops  of  the  present  year  were  therefore  prepared  for  and  ger- 
minated during  the  last  four  months  of  1891.  The  seeding  of  the 
crop  of  1892  was  later  than  usual,  in  the  West  especially,  and  in  the 
Southwest  later  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  unfavorable  condi- 
tions were  drought,  difficult  plowing,  lumpy  soil,  slow  germination 
and  an  imperfect  stand.  A late  and  slow  growth  followed,  and  the 
plants  were  generally  small  when  winter  set  in,  and  apparently  (per- 
haps not  really)  of  weak  vitality.  The  December  average  of  condition 
was  85.3. 

The  winter  was  not  very  severe,  and  was  in  many  sections  mild. 
Winter  killing  was  exceptional  or  limited  to  flat  and  wet  areas.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  lumpy  condition  of  the  surface  modified  the  injury  by 
freezing.  There  is  always  some  appearance  of  damage  in  March,  but 
the  first  of  April  found  the  larger  portion  of  the  area  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  in  December.  Still  the  bare  spots  and  patches  of  brown 
tended  to  lower  the  average,  which  was  reported  at  81.2.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  roots  were  generally  sound  and  healthy,  as  improve- 
ment was  promptly  indicated  during  the  favorable  weather  of  April,  so 
that  the  May  report  recorded  84'as  the  average,  which  was  advanced  to 
88.3  on  June  1,  and  to  89.6  in  July.  This  indicated  a crop  somewhat 
above  the  avei'age,  which  has  been  85  for  a series  of  ten  years.  Though 
the  September  report  of  appearance  at  harvest  was  a little  lower,  87.6, 
the  result  of  thrashing  showed  a rate  of  yield  warranted  by  the  higher 
return  of  July. 

Spring  wheat  gained  in  breadth  in  the  northwestern  states,  though 
there  was  a decline  in  North  Dakota  as  a result  of  a continuously  cold 
and  wet  spring,  which  rendered  the  seeding  of  the  breadth  intended 
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practically  impossible.  Excessive  rains  in  Wisconsin  caused  a reduc- 
tion of  condition  during  the  month  of  June,  and  hot  and  dry  weather 
in  Nebraska  were  injurious,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  a drought  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  reduced  condition.  There  was  a slight  de- 
cline in  the  average  condition  of  spring  wheat  during  the  month  of 
July.  In  Wisconsin  prevailing  weather  conditions  caused  more  or  less 
rust,  and  in  Minnesota  heavy  growths  lodged,  and  rust  appeared  in 
many  fields.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  at  the  time  of  harvest  was 
reported  at  81.2,  indicating  a scarcely  medium  yield. 

CONDITION  OF  WINTER  WHEAT. 

April.  May.  June.  July.  September. 


1891  96.9  97.9  96.6  96.2  96.7 

1892  81.2  84.0  88.3  89.6  87.6 


The  yield  per  acre  is  13.4  bushels  and  the  value  per  bushel  62.4. 

CORN. 

A heavy  reduction  in  the  breadth  of  maize  occurred  in  the  central 
corn  belt,  caused  by  the  soaked  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  planting 
season,  which  not  only  made  the  crop  late,  but  seriously  reduced  the 
area.  The  same  cause  affected  condition  as  reported  July  1,  81.1,  the 
lowest  July  percentage  ever  reported  in  an  official  record  of  twenty-five 
years.  This  was  a bad  beginning,  which  by  no  means  presaged  a good 
ending,  yet  during  the  month  some  advance  occurred,  placing  condition 
at  82.5,  while  in  August  of  1890  the  average  was  73.3,  against  93.1  the 
month  before.  No  serious  decline  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  as  is  frequently  the  case  especially  in  seasons  of  local  drought 
of  some  severity.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  September  records, 
which  make  the  percentage  60  in  1881,  70.1  in  1890,  72.3  in  1887  and 
76.6  in  1886. 

As  a whole  the  crop  of  the  country  is  somewhat  under  average  in 
quantity,  but  generally  well  matured,  notwithstanding  its  average  late- 
ness, only  the  late  planted  lacking  in  development  and  maturity. 

The  reported  condition  of  the  crops  of  1891  and  1892  is  thus  com- 
pared: 

July.  August.  Sept.  Oct, 


1891  92.8  90.8  91.1  92.5 

1892  81.1  82.5  79.6  ,79.8 


A heavy  reduction  in  area  occurred  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  rate  of 
yield  was  also  low  there  The  average  is  23.1  bushels  per  acre,  which 
is  greater  than  in  1890,  1887,  1886  or  1883.  The  average  value  is  39.3. 

Only  three  crops  in  ten  years  have  been  smaller,  though  four  have  a 
less  yield  per  acre.  Five  crops  have  had  a lower  average  value  per 
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bushel.  The  value  per  acre,  $10.18,  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  in 
ten  years.  The  supply  for  the  past  three  years  averages  1,726,196,000 
bushels  per  annum,  against  1,703,443,064  for  the  preceding  period  of 
ten  years. 

Iu  twenty-two  years  past  the  exports  of  maize  (including  meal)  have 
averaged  only  3.8  per  cent,  of  the  production. 

OATS. 

The  area  in  oats  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
son for  sowing  was  distinctly  unfavorable  in  many  States,  especially 
those  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  a contemplated  increase  was  prevented 
by  excessive  moisture.  In  the  Eastern  States  generally,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  without  exception,  there  was  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  breadth.  The  same  marked  tendency  to  increased  import- 
ance of  the  ex-op  is  noted  in  every  State  lying  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rate  of  yield,  as  foretold  by  the  season’s  rec- 
ords of  condition,  was  materially  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  less  in 
the  central  prairie  regions  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  unfavora- 
ble condition  was  caused  by  unpropitious  weather  for  seeding  and  too 
much  rain  in  the  period  of  growth.  The  quality  is  generally  poor.  In 
portions  of  the  West  oats  not  weighing  more  than  24  pounds  to  the 
bushel  are  reported. 

A comparison  of  condition  of  this  yeai’’s  oats  crop  with  that  of  1891, 
is  as  follows: 

June.  July.  Aug.  *Sept. 


1891  85.1  87.6  89.5  90.7 

1892  88.5  87.2  86.2  78.9 


* Or  time  of  harvesting. 


RYE. 

The  same  geueral  conditions  which  affected  wheat  operated  to  dete- 
riorate the  rye  crop.  Condition  at  harvesting  was  88.5,  which  was 
higher  than  in  1885,  1887  and  189C.  It  was  especiallly  low  in  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  was  relatively  higher  iu  States  where  it  was 
planted  as  a spring  crop. 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  a heavy  increase  in  barley  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
crop  of  1891  was  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Another  increase  was 
made  last  year  generally,  though  there  was  a slight  decrease  in  New 
York.  The  production  of  barley  has  increased  in  ten  years  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  volume  of  importation  has  decreased  materially. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT,  AREA  AND  VALUE 
OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1892, 

AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island. . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware  

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  . . 
North  Dakota  . . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


Bushels.  Value. 


75.000  $ 76,653 

35.000  1 38,305 

151,000  I 144, ISO 


Acres. 


4,500 

2,350 

8,750 


518,837 

124,950 

1,324,063 

94,705 

529,6S4 

799,039 

716,912 

144,316 

216,820 


45,600 

3,650 


445 , 0S5 
163,058 
898,915 
402,077 
935,977 
2,795,733 
1,622,737 
2,713,292 
1,751,249 
766,429 
3,552,626 
631,063 
1,986,686 
4,070,724 
1,253,564 
2,541,348 
2,868,729 
41,761 
5,775 
131,082 
37,331 
10,891 
102,573 
6,101 
76,951 
523,530 
622,850 
3,012,057 


38,554,430 


8.405.000 

1.787.000 

19,331,000 

1.231.000 

6.992.000 

7.591.000 

5.090.000 

938,000 

1.474.000 


306,000 

25,000 


5.475.000 

1.337.000 

8.540.000 

4.302.000 

11.635.000 

38.022.000 

23.854.000 

39.885.000 

28.370.000 

8.814.000 

41.210.000 

7.257.000 

24.834.000 

70.831.000 

15.670.000 

31.767.000 

34.998.000 

898.000 

101.000 

2.504.000 

515.000 

170.000 

1.775.000 

117.000 

1.693.000 

9.005.000 

9.779.000 

39.157.000 


515,949,000 


7,144,385 

1,483,032 

15,658,369 

923,374 

5,173,953 

5,769,279 

4,530,356 

872,390 

1,326,938 


284,134 

22,338 


4,105,910 

1,069,661 

5,806,991 

3,226,668 

7,795,134 

25,854,939 

15,982,337 

25,526,651 

17,873,247 

5,464,639 

25,138,382 

4,354,335 

14,403,474 

36,831,911 

7,834,775 

16,201,094 

18,199,217 

619,525 

66,702 

1,452,126 

412,134 

132,522 

1,100,198 

87,854 

1,015,753 

5,222,735 

6,258,397 

26,626,584 


$322,111,881 


Total 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT,  AREA  AND  VALUE 
OF  THE  CORN  CROP  OF  1892. 


AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  "WASHINGTON. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Corolina ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  ... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Acres. 


13,287 

25,327 

43,229 

40,059 

9,132 

43,997 

527,689 

288,732 

1,299,406 

201,893 

629,361 

1,703,706 

2,485,010 

1,591,677 

2,945,708 

491,379 

2,513,621 

1,990,684 

1,071,568 

3,441,211 

1,962,524 

3,018,431 

636,534 

2,953,020 

2,852,157 

928,719 

3,526,761 

6,310,202 

1,001,378 

896,012 

7,074,930 

5,505,018 

5,952,057 

5,572,523 

794,011 

17,515 

1,080 

2,050 

124,350 

29,250 

4,650 

8,750 


1,550 

10,250 

13,400 

72,500 


70,626,658 


Bushels. 


472.000 

957.000 

1.643.000 

1.650.000 

005.000 

1.518.000 

17.414.000 

9.124.000 

39.632.000 

3.775.000 

12.965.000 

26.067.000 

25.347.000 

16.713.000 

32.922.000 

4.422.000 
30,666,0(10 

27.272.000 

15.859.000 

73.642.000 

34.344.000 

61.274.000 

14.322.000 

68.805.000 

83.853.000 

23.218.000 

103.334.000 

165.327.000 

27.347.000 

24.192.000 

200.221.000 

152.489.000 

145.825.000 

157.145.000 

17.706.000 

375.000 

21,000 

38.000 

2,773,000 

585.000 

81.000 

158.000 


26,000 

185.000 

288.000 

2,197,000 


1,628,454,000 


Value. 


$ 316,052 

622,285 
1,051,329 
961,175 
192,156 
941,096 
10,448,242 
5,291,880 
22,590,173 

1.661.176 

5.834.177 
13,815,352 

13.687.435 
9,526,187 

18,475,481 

2,653,447 

15,946,412 

13,908,909 

7,929,603 

33,138,862 

16,141,760 

26,347,884 

8,020,328 

27,522,146 

35.218.435 
10,680,269 
41,333,639 
61,171,098 
10,392,030 

8,951,160 

64,070,566 

54,896,040 

45,205,873 

44,000,642 

-5,843,127 

149,928 

14,364 

23,134 

1,109,202 

421,200 

52,894 

91,350 


17,903 

110,700 

161,336 

1,208,213 


$ 642,146,630 


Total 
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STATEMENT 


SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT,  AREA  AND  VALUE 
OF  THE  OAT  CROP  OF  1892. 


AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON. 


States  and  Territories, 


Maine 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island... , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  .... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska, 

South  Dakota.. 
North  Dakota. . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Arizona  

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Acres. 


124,501 
28,223 
106,580 
15,129 
4,179 
24,473 
1,383.183 
119,287 
1,177,146 
22,152 
96,272 
488,539 
549,717 
350,679 
569,136 
47,222 
364,810 
146,607 
34,533 
619,456 
317,690 
553,035 
164,034 
596,557 
1,002,421 
968,944 
1,100,932 
2,854,105 
1,674,568 
1,596,090 
3,773,254 
1,204,640 
1,547,175 
1,615,393 
702,369 
472, 080 
66,323 
15,300 
98,811 
11,104 


27,752 


24,634 

92,282 

244,689 

67,829 


27,063,835 


Bushels. 


4.009.000 

960.000 

3.784.000 

460.000 

123.000 

619.000 

38.729.000 

3.066.000 

29. 664.000 

428.000 

1.829.000 

5.472.000 

5.332.000 

3.682.000 

6.090.000 

463.000 

3.721.000 

1.554.000 

421.000 

15.177.000 

4.988.000 

7.466.000 

2.871.000 

10.917.000 

26.364.000 

27.809.000 

29.175.000 

75.063.000 

50.572.000 

43.573.000 

95.841.000 

24.093.000 

44.094.000 

43.131.000 

18.472.000 

12.510.000 

1.910.000 

438.000 

2.836.000 

225.000 


735,000 


714,000 

3.184.000 

6.484.000 

1.987.000 


661,035,000 


Value. 


$ 1,804,019 
422,216 
1,626,914 
220,763 
60,408 
278,625 
15,104,358 
1,256,927 
11,865,632 
162,463 
695,084 
2,133,938 
2,399,515 
1,914,708 
3,166,673 
254,527 
1,897,742 
777,017 
210,652 
5,767,135 
1,995,093 
2,837,070 
1,176,934 
4,039,287 
9,227,285 
9,733,043 
9,919,397 
23,269,518 
14,665,867 
12,200,512 
24,918,570 
7,227,840 
11,464,567 
9,920,128 
4,248,630 
3,502,834 
764,041 
166,280 
964,198 
126,230 


294,171 


264,323 

1,114,305 

2,399,176 

794,956 


$209,253,611 


Total 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


COMPARATIVE  GRAIN  CROPS  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOR  A 

SERIES  OF  YEARS. 


Crop  of 

Wheat,  bush. 

Corn,  bush. 

Oats,  bush. 

Rye,  bush. 

Barley,  bush 

1868 

224,036,600 

906,527,000 

254,960,800 

22.504,800 

22,896,100 

1869 

260,146,900 

847,320,000 

288,334,000 

22,527,900 

28,652,200 

1870 

235,884,700 

1,094,255,000 

247,277,400 

15,473,600 

26,295,400 

1871 

230,722,400 

991,898,000 

255,743,000 

15,365,500 

26,718,500 

1872 

249,997,100 

1,092,719,000 

271,747,000 

14,888,600 

26,846,400 

1873 

281,254,700 

932,274,000 

270,340,000 

15,142,000 

32,044,490 

1874 

309,102,700 

850,143,500 

240,369,000 

14,990,900 

32,552,501 

1875  

292,136,000 

1,321,069,000 

354,317,500 

17,722,100 

36,908,600 

1876 

289,356,500 

1,283,827,500 

320,884,000 

20,374,800 

38,710,500 

1877  

364,194,146 

1,342,558,000 

406,394,000 

21,170,100 

34,441,400 

1878 

420,122,400 

1,388,218,750 

413,578,560 

25,842,790 

42,245,630 

1879  

448,756,630 

1,547,901,790 

363,761,320 

23,639,460 

40,283,106 

1880 

498,549,868 

1,717,434,543 

417,885,380 

24,540,829 

45, 165,340 

1881 

383,280,090 

1,194,916,000 

416,481,000 

20,704,95 ) 

41,161,330 

1882 

504,185,470 

1,617,025,100 

488,250,610 

29,960,037 

48,953,926 

1883 

421,086,160 

1,551,066,895 

571,302,400 

28,058,583 

50,136,097 

1884 

512,763,900 

1,795,528,432 

583,628,000 

28.637,594 

61,206,652 

1885 

357,112,000 

1,936,176,000 

629,409,000 

21,756,000 

58,360,000 

1886 

457,218,000 

1,665,441,000 

624,134,000 

24,489,000 

59,428,000 

1S87 

456,329,000 

1,456,161,000 

659,618,000 

20,691,000 

56,812,000 

1888 

414,8*iS,000 

1,987,790,000 

701,735,000 

28,415,000 

63,884,000 

1889  

490,560,000 

2,112,892,000 

751,515,000 

*28,500,000 

*66,000,000 

1890  

399,262,000 

1,489,970,000 

523,621,000 

*29,000,000 

*58,800,000 

1891 

611,780,000 

2,060,154,000 

738,394,000 

*36,000,000 

*77,400,000 

1892 

515,949,000 

1,628,464,000 

661,035,000 

* Approximately. 


HARVEST  TIME  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  following  shows  the  months  of  the  Wheat  harvest  in  the  different 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  world : 

January — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chili  and  Argentine  Republic. 

February  and  March — East  India  and  Upper  Egypt. 

April — Lower  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  India, 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

May — Algeria,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Morocco,  Texas  and 
Florida. 

Juue — Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  South  of  France, 
California,  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Col- 
orado and  Missouri. 

July — Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austro-Hungary,  South  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  South  of  England,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York,  New  England  and  Upper  Canada. 

August — Belgium,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Poland,  Lower 
Canada,  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  Dakota. 

September  and  October — Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  North 
of  Russia. 

November— Peru  and  South  Africa. 

December — Burmah. 


AVERAGE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  OF  THE  MONTHS  NAMED 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


THE  WORLD’S  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1891. 

Compiled  by  the  department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  in  March,  from  the  most 
authorative  data  available  at  that  date. 

In  compiling  an  estimate  of  the  world’s  wheat  crop  for  1891,  official  statements  for  the 
different  countries  have  been  used  wherever  available.  In  many  cases  these  official 
estimates  are  preliminary  and  likely  to  be  considerably  changed  by  the  final  statement. 
The  figures  not  marked  by  the  star  are  commercial  estimates.  Bulgaria  and  Caucasus 
are  reported  for  the  first  time.  Leaving  these  two  countries  out,  the  crop  of  the  world,  as 
far  as  reported,  is  2,238,2-15,081  bushels.  The  crop  of  1890  for  exactly  the  same  countries, 
similarly  compiled  last  March,  was  2,203,889,552  bushels. 


Foreign  Measure. 

Winchester 

Bushels. 

Countries. 

Denomination. 

Number  of 
Units. 

North  America: 
United  States. 
Canada: 

Ontario  .. 
Manitoba 


South  America . Total 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Europe : 

Austria-Hungary : 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark. 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe  (exc.  of  Poland) . 

Poland 

Servia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Sweden  

Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Total 

Asia: 

India 

Asia  Minor 

Caucasus 

Persia 

Syria 

Total 

Africa: 

Algeria  

Cape  Colony 

Egypt 

Tunis 


Australasia. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Imperial  bushels, 
ao 


Metric  tons. 
Hectoliters  . . 


Hectoliters. 

do 

do 

Quarters  . . . 
do 

Hectoliters. 

do 


Imperial  bushels 

Cwts 

Hectoliters 

do  

Quarters 

do  

Hectoliters 

Chetverts 

do  

Hectoliters 

do  


Hectoliters . 
Quarters  . . . 

Quintals 

Quarters  . . 


Tons 

Hectoliters . 
Quarters  ... 
do 

Hectoliters. 


Hectoliters. 
Quarters  . . . 

do  

Hectoliters. 


Imperial  bushels 


32,581,026 

23,191,599 


900,000 

5,000,000 


11.500.000 

41.500.000 

5.000. 000 

4.850.000 
450,000 

81,889,070 

44.495.000 

72,127,263 

1,401,127 

2.000. 000 

44,687,900 

450,000 
1 ,000,000 
18,704,382 

28.393.000 
2,129,100 

2.800.000 
25,145,055 

1.604.000 
50,000 

1.100.000 

4,000,000 


6.842.000 
13,050,000 

9,000,000 

2,500, 0U0 

4.350.000 


7.500.000 
500,000 

1.350.000 

1.500.000 


*611,780,000 

*33,611,074 

*23,922,598 


669,313,672 


33,069.000 

14,187,900 


41,144,750 

*126,268,750 

14,187,500 

40,022,976 

3,713,472 

*232,360,236 

*126,254,663 

*74,400,714 

*2,615,437 

5.675.000 
*126,801,916 

3,713,472 

8,252,160 

53,073,684 

*169,108,708 

*12,680,920 

7.945.000 
*71,349,094 

*4,551,350 

412,608 

*4,041,766 

33,008,640 


1,161,581,716 


*255,434,667 

37,029,375 

74,269,440 

20,630,400 

12,343,125 


399,707,007 


21,281,250 

4,126,080 

11,140,416 

4,256,250 


32,839,505 


40,803,996 


*33,874,606 


2,352,537,497 


* Official,  either  final  or  preliminary. 
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PACKING  AND  PROVISIONS. 


BEEF. 

The  business  of  the  year  in  fresh  beef  indicates  a large  and  growing 
trade,  the  receipts  from  'Western  points  being  25,580,464  lbs.,  and  the 
total  shipments  68,071,698  lbs. 

A new  establishment  will  be  opened  at  the  National  yards  the  coming 
year,  which  will  largely  increase  the  dressed  beef  business,  and  draw 
to  this  market  increased  receipts  of  cattle. 


PORK  PRODUCTS. 

St.  Louis  still  continues  a prominent  point  for  the  distribution  of 
pork  products.  The  business  of  the  past  year  shows  a slight  decrease 
over  the  two  preceding  years,  but  this  will  be  found  the  case  in  the 
other  provision  markets,  due  to  the  decreased  supply  of  hogs. 

The  winter  packing  of  1891-92  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
previous  seasons,  while  the  summer  packing  1892  was  about  305,000 
head,  a decrease  of  about  8,000  head  as  compared  with  1891. 

The  coming  season  does  not  promise  a large  business,  the  hog  crop 
being  largely  short,  and  prices  will  consequently  continue  high. 

Government  inspection  of  meats  destined  for  Europe  was  established 
in  October,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

The  business  of  the  past  four  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1889.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Received,  pounds 214,980,522  270,820,143  292,760,263  264,341,960 

Shipped,  pounds 314,810,593  379,756,037  358,595,516  369,411,500 


Totals,  pounds 529,791,115  650,576,180  651,355,779  633,753,460 


The  relative  positions  of  the  principal  packing  points  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  the  past  four  seasons : 


Chicago 

Kansas  City.. 

Omaha 

8t.  Louis 

Indianapolis. . 
Milwaukee  ,. . 

Sioux  City 

Cincinnati. . . . 
Codar  Rapids 
Louisville 


Season. 

1891-2. 

2,757,108 

863,499 

634,983 

350,483 

317,002 

326,386 

141,847 

288,548 

212,179 

101,365 


Season. 

1890-1 

2,837,624 

936,760 

584,324 

291,332 

315,223 

337,768 

224,973 

301,054 

285,299 

113,468 


Season. 

1889-90 

2,179,440 

681,710 

373,043 

348,810 

325,800 

300,729 

297,436 

271,513 

223,783 

105,512 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  PROVISIONS  for  1892  and  Comparisons  with  Previous  Years. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  HOG  PRODUCT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


Year. 

Pork, 

Bbls. 

Hams, 

Meats, 

Lbs. 

Lard, 

Lbs. 

1892 

10,220 

237,703,808 

24,696,352 

1891 

3,658 

254,647,388 

37,417,835 

1890 

5.528 

269,769,823 

32,463,302 

1889 

2,679 

189,601,76+ 

24,869,848 

1888 

6.431 

133,588,817 

15  187,970 

1887 

5,275 

94,579,080 

IS, 926,881 

1886 

6,667 

67  ,S53,334 

11,924,131 

1885 

6,632 

81,454,040 

8,906,586 

1884 

9,050 

78,946,821 

10,742,561 

1883 

9,656 

119365201 

9,975,552 

1882 

78,502 

92,217,813 

18,480,610 

1881 

17,692 

77,  <56,968 

16,526,606 

1880 

13,658 

77,376,418 

8,243,208 

1879 

32,113 

92,9S3,3s0 

8,415,176 

1878 

52,200 

58  611,004 

7,019,741 

1877 

45.482 

4S, 203.972 

7,087,001 

1876 

45.632 

50,290,716 

6,067,325 

1875 

46,547 

51,556,146 

6,732,320 

1874 

oo,45o 

52,104,380 

6,877.560 

1873 

57.476 

50,071,760 

8,981,820 

1S72 

60.207 

63,434,860 

11,288,890 

1871 

88,442 

57,804,350 

10,093  460 

1870 

77,393 

44,494,770 

G,215,I50 

1869 

78,236 

47,225,140 

7,778,410 

1868 

85,127 

46,753,360 

5,941,650 

1867 

92,071 

47,623,450 

7,229,670 

1866 

56,740 

31.278,150 

5,004,870 

SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS. 


1S92 

1891 

1890 

1889, 

188S 

1887 

1880 

1885 

1S84. 

1883 

18S2. 

1881, 

1880, 

1879, 

1878, 

1S77, 

1876 

1875, 

1874. 

1873, 

1872 

1871, 

1870 

1869 

186S. 

1807, 


Year. 


Pork, 

Bbis. 


20. 309 
26,521 
40,989 
29,447 
24,901 
38,281 
40,S16 

66.310 
57,194 
75,239 

100,139 

71,826 

79,416 

89.385 

112,375 

108,768 

86,141 

95,503 

90,343 

105,876 

114,329 

131,732 

115,236 

120,002 

130,268 

13S,226 


Hams, 

Meats, 

Lbs. 


282,827,819 

273,174,494 

294,392,724 

228,386,860 

163,352,336 

143,934,139 

117,302,729 

128,709,562 

132,563,029 

163.150.959 
140,785.135 
139,012,260 
146,362,997 
159,398,870 
125,602,088 
119,955,382 
106,803,076: 
105,809,598 
133,486,3S0 
184,392,770 

147.141.960 
123,665,060 ! 

77.501.130 
75,755,450 
53.229,270 

70.095.130 


Lard, 

Lbs. 


82,713,571 

80,382,032 

77,575,403 

80,878,803 

78,154,931 

69,406,458 

48,710.130 

47,137,038 

50.445,090 

43,740,073 

39.829  146 
43,449,768 

38.004.829 
38,925  903 
40,452,505 
34,725,726 
29,292,879 
24,145,176 
27,112,270 
37  156,810 
33,943,S60 
30,750,470 
15,507.840 
13,322,900 
12.945,490 
14,318,210 


STOCK  OF  PROVISIONS  AT  ST.  LOUIS  ON  DATES  NAMED. 


Articles. 

March  1, 
1892. 

March  5, 
1891. 

March  5, 
1S90. 

March  5, 
18S9. 

March  5, 
1888. 

2,818 

444 

2,591,000 

17,151,000 

7,179,500 

3,443 

6,490 

1,436,600 

16,573,869 

6,463,000 

4,425 

5,206 

1,676,000 

14,S65,000 

5,158,400 

2,676 

2,501 

2,125,100 

10,554,205 

4,177,300 

5,481 

6,361 

l,758,u00 

12,752,500 

3,857,500 

Shoulders,  pounds. 

Hams,  pounds 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  PACKING 

AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CINCINNATI  PRICE  CCRRENT. 

Packing  in  the  West  during  1891-92  compared  with  the  proceeding 
year  in  leading  exhibits. 

WINTER  SEASON. 


November  1 to  March  1. 


Number  of  hogs  packed.  

Average  live  weight,  lbs 

Average  yield  of  lard,  lbs  

Percentage  yield  of  lard 

Average  cost  of  hogs,  alive 

Aggregate  live  weight,  lbs 

Total  green  meats,  lbs .. 

Aggregate  pounds  of  lard 

Total  Meats  and  Lard,  lbs 

Aggregate  cost  of  hogs 

Tierces  of  lard,  330  lbs.  each.... 

Mess  Pork  made,  barrels 

Other  Pork,  barrels 

Pork  of  all  kinds,  barrels 


1891-92. 

1890-1. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

7,761,216 

8,173,126 

411,910 

247.64 

239.75 

7.89 

34.69 

33.45 

1.19 

13.99 

13.95 

.... 

.04 

$3.91 

$3.54 

.37 

1,921,980,001 

1,959,552,000 

37,572,000 

1,076,309,000 

1,097,349,000 

21,040,000 

268,865,000 

273,395,000 

4,530,000 

1,345,174,000 

1,370,714,000 

25,570,000 

$75,255,000 

$69,448,000 

55,807,000 

814,700 

828,500 

13,800 

228,528 

299,204 

70,676 

99,210 

192,610 

93,400 

327,738 

491,814 

164,076 

The  winter  packing  is  equivalent  to  8,016,602  hogs,  of  the  average 
weight  of  1890-1,  or  a decrease  equal  to  156,524  hogs. 

SUMMER  SEASON. 


March  1 to  November  1. 

1891. 

1S90. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Number  of  hogs  packed 

Average  live  weight,  lbs 

Average  yield  of  lard,  lbs 

Percentage  yield  of  lard 

Cost  oi  hogs,  100  lbs.  alive 

Aggregate  live  weight,  lbs 

Green  meats,  made  lbs 

Lard,  made  lbs 

6,696,398 

221.76 

31.39 

14.18 

$4.48 

1.484.990.000 

831.594.000 

210.180.000 

1.041.774.000 
$66,443,000 

636,900 

9,540,008 

238.47 

36.20 

15.18 

$3.91 

2.275.049.000 

1.274.027.000 
345,337,000 

1.619.364.000 
$88,996,000 

1,046,500 

2,843,610 

16.71 

4.81 

1.00 

790.059.000 

442.433.000 

135.157.000 

577.590.000 
$22,553,000 

409,600 

.57 

Total' meats  and  lard,  lbs 

Aggregate  cost  of  hogs 

Tcs.  of  lard,  330  lbs.  each 

TOTAL  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


Year  ending  March  1. 

1891-92.  1890-91. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Number  of  hogs,  packed 

Average  live  weight,  lbs 

Average  yield  of  lard,  lbs 

Percentage  yield  of  lard 

Cost  of  hogs,  100  lbs.  alive 

Aggregate  live  weight,  lbs 

Green  meats  made,  lbs 

Lard  made,  lbs 

14,457,614 
235.65 
33  13 
14.06 
$4.16 

3.406.970.000 

1.907.903.000 
479,045,000 

2.386.948.000 
$141,698,000 

1 ,451,600 

17,713,134 

239.06 

34.93 

14.01 

$3.74 

4.234.601.000 

2.371.376.000 
618,732,000 

2.990.108.000 
$158,445,000 

1,875,000 

3,255,520 

3.44 

1.80 

.55 

827.631.000 

463.473.000 

139.687.000 

603.160.000 
$16,747,000 

423,400 

.42 

Total  meats,  and  lard  lbs 

Aggregate  cost  of  hogs 

Tcs.  ot  lard,  330  lbs.  each 
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PACKING  AT  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  TWENTY-SEVEN  SEASONS. 


Seasons. 

Number 

Hogs. 

Average 

Weight. 

Average  yield 
Lard  all  kinds 

Ave’ge  cost  per 
100 lbs.  Gross. 

1891—92 

....350,483.... 

234.39  gross. 

....31.84.... 

$4.02 

1890—91  

. . . .291,332 .... 

241.91 

*< 

....33.41.... 

3 65 

1889—90 

348,810 

241.48 

u 

32.16 

3 69 

1888-S9 

....336,176.... 

253.42 

it 

....33.12.... 

4.95 

1887—88 

....369,790.... 

233.05 

It 

30.21 

5 14 

1886—87 

. . . .870,866. . . . 

245.42 

tt 

....35.49.... 

4.30 

1885-86 

....369,130.... 

257.21 

tt 

....34.29.... 

3.74 

1884—85 

....442,087.... 

259.74 

i* 

. ...34.60.... 

4.35 

1883-84 

. . . .382,222. . . . 

249  70 

(« 

....33.45.... 

5.20 

1882—83 

....327,004.... 

259.81 

tt 

....34.53.... 

6.33 

1881— 82 

....316,379.... 

253.97 

(i 

....35.13.... 

6.21 

1880-81 

....474,159.... 

250.86 

tt 

....35.56.... 

4.62 

1879—80 

....577,793.... 

258.18 

n 

....36.08.... 

4.05 

187S-79 

....629,261.... 

264 

u 

....40.45.... 

2.83 

1877-78  

...  509,540.... 

270 

<< 

....38.20.... 

3.96 

1876—77 

414,747 

255 

ti 

32.55 

5.70 

1875—76  

....329,895.... 

268.47 

it 

....36.56.... 

7.17 

1874—75 

. . . .462,246. . . . 

240 

(1 

. . . .30 

7.00 

1873—74. 

463,793 

261.53 

ti 

....34.18 

1872—73 

538,000 

260 

tt 

....34.50 

1871—72 

419^032 . . . 

263.15 

ti 

....35.17.... 

1870—71 

305^600 . . . . 

216  Net. 

1869-70 

....241,316.... 

190.50 

it 

1868—69 

231,937 

189.27 

tt 

1867— 68 

....237,160.... 

193.91 

it 



1866—67 

183,543 

222.34 

it 

1865—66 

1231335 

208.91 

II 



1864—65 

....191,890.... 

173.50 

II 

SUMMER  PACKING  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Season. 


Number  of  Hogs. 


Average  Gross  Weight. 


1892.  estimate 

1891 

1899 

1889 

18S8 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884.  

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1S79 

1878 

1877 

1876 

1875.  . . 

1874 

1873 

1872 


305 .000 
313,705 
350,768 
390,792 
346,281 
313,591 
351,048 
244,004 
269,814 

225.000 
215,176 

350.000 

410.000 

350.000 

142.000 
148,277 
131,158 
102,424 
150,962 
132,155 

98.729 


223 

218.74 

232.24 

233.14 

225 

245 

245 

248 

230.80 

235 

217.86 

235 

240 

2.50 

255 

247 

226.43 

220 

209 

244.26 

233.63 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


PACKING-  AT  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


March  1 to  March  1,  1891-91 864  188  hogs. 

“ 1890-91 648’,  100  “ 

“ 1889-90 739,602  “ 

“ “ 1888-89 682,467  “ 

“ “ 1887-88 683,381  “ 

“ “ 1886  87 721,914  “ 

“ 1885-86 613,134  “ 

“ “ 1884-85 711,901  “ 

“ 1883-84 607,122  “ 

“ “ 1882-83 532,180  “ 

“ “ 1881-82 656,379  « 

“ “ 1880-81 884,159  “ 


WINTER  PACKING  IN  THE  AVEST  FOR  TAVENTY  SEASONS, 
As  reported  by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 


SEASONS. 

Number  of 
Hogs. 

Gross  AVeight 
per  Hog. 

Yield  of  Lard 
per  Hog, 
all  kinds. 

cost  per 
100  lbs. 
gross. 

1872- 

73 

5,410,314 

232.43 

40.08 

3.73 

1S73- 

74 

5,466,200 

214.97 

35.02 

4.34 

1874—75 ’ 

5.566,226 

209  77 

34.20 

6.66 

1873- 

—76  

4,880,135 

217  71 

85  45 

7.05 

1876- 

-77  

5,101,308 

215.92 

34.  OS 

5 74 

1877- 

78 

6,505,446 

226.04 

38  61 

3.99 

1S78- 

-79 

7,480,648 

217  14 

39  40 

2.85 

1879- 

80 

6,950,451 

212.94 

36  32 

4.18 

1880- 

-81 

6,919,4n6 

207  71 

35 . 65 

4 64 

1881- 

82  

5,747-760 

210.16 

36.44 

6.06 

1882- 

-83 

6,132,212 

213.62 

35.43 

6.28 

18S3- 

84 

5,402,064 

201.15 

33.25 

5 18 

1884- 

6,460,240 

266  51 

36.02 

4.29 

1885- 

— 86 

6.298,995 

258.98 

35.22 

3.66 

1886 

—87 

6,439, 0(  9 

251.31 

33.54 

4,19 

1887- 

-88 

5,921.181 

242  30 

31.06 

5 04 

1888- 

5.483,852 

263.46 

84.76 

4.99 

1889- 

-90 

6,663,802 

250.92 

36  37 

3 66 

1890 

-91 

8,173,126 

239.75 

33.45 

3.54 

1891- 

-92 

7,761,216 

247.64 

34  64 

3.91 

SUMMER  PACKING  IN  THE  AVEST  FROM  MAR.  1st  TO  NOV.  1st, 


As  reported  by  the  Cincinnati 

Price  Current. 

Season. 

Number  Hogs. 

Av.  gro.  wt. 

Av.  Yield  Lard* 

1879  

4,051,248  

229.41 

81  98 

1880  

5,323,898  

30.65 

1881  

4,803,689  

231.52 

32.12 

1882  

3^210,787  

221.40 

30  70 

1883  

3,78R036  

245.31 

35  77 

1884  

4,058,868  

234.58 

32  44 

1885  

234.58 

32.44 

1886  

4,644,003  

238.93 

34.01 

1887  

5,611,526  

227.00 

30.9a 

1888  

231  8S 

31.85 

1889  

....  6.881.501  

246  28 

35.94 

1890  

9,540,008  

238.47 

36 .20 

1891  

6,696,398  

221.76 

31.29 

1892  Estimate  . 

....  7,750,000  

225.00 

YEARLY  COMPARISONS  — NUMBER  OF  HOGS  PACKED  IN  THE  AVEST  FOE  THE 
12  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  1,  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 


Years. 

Summer. 

AVinter. 

Total. 

1891-92 

6,696,398 

9,540,008 

6,881,501 

5,315,122 

5,611,526 

5,644,003 

4,964,572 

4,058,868 

7,761,216 

8,173,126 

6,663,802 

5,483,852 

5,921,181 

6,439,009 

6.298.995 

6,460,340 

14,457,614 
17,713,134 
13,545,303 
10,798  974 
11,532,707 
12,083,012 

1 *263,567 
10.519,108 

1890-91 

1889-90  

1888-89 

1887-88  

1886-87 

1885-86 

1884-85 

Years. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Total. 

1883-84 

3.781,036 

3,210,787 

4,803,689 

5,323,898 

4,051,248 

3,378,044 

2,543,120 

2,307,866 

5,402,064 

6,132,212 

5,747,760 

6,919,456 

6,950,451 

7,480,648 

6,505,446 

5,101,308 

9,183,100' 
9,342  999 
10,551,449 
12,243  354 
11,001,699 
10,858,792 
9 048,566 
7,409,174 

1882-83 

1881-82 

1880-81 

1879-80 

1878  79 

1877  78 

1876-77  

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PROVISIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  CALENDER  YEAR  1892 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


WEEKLY  PRICES  OE  PROVISIONS  FOR  1892. 


DATE. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

D.  S 

Clear  Rib. 

Bacon. 
Clear  Rib. 

Mess. 

Prime  Steam. 

Bulk. 

Packed. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

C. 

$ 

C. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

January 

2 

10 

50@10 

75 

5 

75  @ 5 

80 

5 

17*@5  22* 

6 

00  @6  05 

9 

10 

50 

a 

50 

5 

85 

6 

10 

5 

60 

5 

65 

6 

10 

6 

12% 



11 

25 

a 

75 

6 

10 

6 

124 

5 

57  £ 

5 

70 

6 

10 

6 

25 

23 

11 

50 

u 

62* 

6 

10 

6 

12* 

5 

624 

5 

80 

6 

10 

6 

25 

February 

30  

11 

50 

ii 

75 

6 

25 

6 

SO 

“5 

80 

5 

85 

6 

25 

6 

50 

6 

11 

50 

a 

62* 

6 

25 

0 

60 

5 

70 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

40 

13 

11 

624 

ii 

75 

6 

35 

6 

37* 

5 

85 

5 

90 

6 

35 

6 

40 

20 

11 

624 

n 

70 

6 

30 

6 

40 

5 

90 

6 

00 

6 

40 

6 

45 

March 

27 

11 

50 

ii 

62* 

6 

25 

0 

35 

5 

85 

5 

90 

6 

30 

6 

35 

11 

37* 

n 

50 

6 

30 

6 

35 

5 

80 

5 

85 

6 

30 

6 

40 

12  

11 

00 

ii 

25 

0 

20 

6 

25 

5 

80 

5 

85 

6 

27% 

6 

30 

19  

10 

50 

ii 

00 

6 

07* 

6 

12* 

5 

524 

5 

60 

6 

15 

6 

17% 

April 

26  

10 

25 

10 

50 

6 

05 

6 

10 

5 50 

5 

60 

6 

05 

6 

12% 

10 

25 

10 

50 

6 

05 

6 

074 

5 

50 

5 

62* 

6 

15 

6 

25 

9. 

10 

50 

10 

62* 

6 

00 

6 

05 

5 

60 

5 

70 

6 

10 

6 

20 

16 

10 

62* 

5 

90 

6 

00 

0 

60 

5 

65 

6 

07% 

6 

15 

‘23 

10 

00 

10 

50 

5 

874 

5 

90 

5 

55 

5 

60 

6 

00 

6 

10 

May 

30  

10 

00 

10 

25 

5 

90 

6 

00 

5 

60 

5 

80 

6 

05 

6 

20 

7 

10 

124 

10 

374 

6 

00 

6 

05 

5 

70 

5 

90 

6 

25 

6 

40 

14 

10 

25 

10 

37* 

6 

00 

6 

05 

5 

90 

5 

95 

6 

40 

6 

47% 

21 

10 

374 

10 

62* 

6 

024 

6 

05 

5 

90 

5 

95 

6 

35 

6 

47% 

June 

2S  

10 

75 

11 

00 

6 

174 

6 

20 

6 

05 

6 

12% 

6 

50 

6 

97% 

4 

11 

25 

11 

50 

6 

25 

0 

30 

6 

40 

6 

65 

7 

(0 

7 

15 

11  

11 

25 

11 

so 

6 

10 

6 

20 

6 

27% 

6 

45 

6 

95 

7 

10 

18  

11 

25 

11 

50 

6 

25 

6 

30 

6 

45 

6 

65 

1 

20 

7 

45 

July 

‘25  

11 

50 

6 

32* 

6 

40 

6 

87% 

6 

95 

7 

60 

7 

55 

o 

11 

50 

11 

To 

6 

45 

6 

75 

7 

32% 

7 

60 

7 

95 

8 

05 

12 

00 

6 

90 

7 

05 

7 

45 

7 60 

8 

47% 

8 

60 

16 

12 

25 

12 

50 

7 

00 

7 

15 

7 

47% 

7 

82% 

8 

42% 

8 

65 

23 

12 

624 

7 

00 

7 

10 

7 

65 

7 

80 

8 

40 

8 

60 

30 

12 

75 

7 

10 

7 

72% 

7 

85 

8 

70 

8 

80 

August 

6 

12 

75 

13 

00 

7 

05 

7 

31 

7 

70 

7 

90 

8 

55 

9 

00 

13  

13 

50 

13 

75 

7 

40 

7 

75 

8 

00 

8 

35 

8 

87% 

9 

12% 

-0  

12 

62* 

13 

25 

7 

55 

7 

70 

8 

05 

8 

20 

8 

75 

9 

00 

27 

12 

00 

12 

25 

7 

40 

7 

50 

7 

75 

8 

02% 

8 

50 

8 

75 

September 

11 

00 

11 

50 

7 

30 

i 

40 

7 

75 

7 

80 

8 

50 

8 62% 

10. 

10 

75 

11 

00 

7 

25 

7 

374 

7 

40 

7 

75 

8 

50 

8 

60 

17 

10 

62* 

11 

00 

7 

15 

7 

25 

t 

00 

7 

85 

8 

50 

8 

65 

24 

10 

62* 

10 

70 

7 

15 

7 

50 

7 

67% 

8 

50 

8 

65 

October 

1 

11 

25 

11 

624 

7 

30 

7 

72* 

7 

70 

7 

77>£ 

8 

65 

8 

To 

8 ...  

11 

50 

12 

00 

7 

80 

8 

10 

7 

80 

7 

85 

8 

62% 

8 

75 

15 

12 

00 

12 

12* 

s 

00 

8 

25 

7 

75 

7 

85 

8 

55 

8 90 

°2 

12 

25 

12 

60 

8 

30 

S 

35 

7 

so 

7 

87% 

8 

70 

8 

87% 

20  

12 

80 

13 

00 

8 

35 

8 

50 

7 

87% 

7 

97% 

8 

75 

9 

00 

November 

5 

12 

50 

12 

80 

8 

15 

8 

25 

7 

70 

7 

85 

8 

50 

8 65 

12 

12 

/ 5 

12 

80 

s 

85 

9 

00 

7 

45 

7 

65 

8 

30 

8 

40 

19 

12 

75 

13 

00 

9 

00 

9 

tO 

7 

40 

7 

60 

8 

40 

8 

50 

26 

13 

75 

14 

00 

9 

50 

10 

00 

7 

60 

7 

80 

8 

55 

8 

62% 

December 

3 

13 

90 

14 

25 

9 

15 

9 

25 

7 

25 

7 

85 

8 

62% 

9 

00 

10 

14 

50 

14 

75 

9 

37* 

9 

90 

8 

30 

8 

50 

9 

12% 

9 

50 

17 

14 

50 

15 

50 

9 

50 

9 

75 

8 35 

8 

60 

9 

12% 

9 

60 

23 

15 

25 

15 

50 

9 

87* 

10 

12* 

s 

17% 

8 

45 

9 

12% 

9 

37% 

31 

15 

50 

10 

25 

8 

37% 

8 

67% 

9 

37% 

9 

50 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  ST.  LOUIS  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


The  year  1892  in  the  live  stock  trade  of  St.  Louis  ivas  on  the  whole 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  cattle  receipts 
were  the  largest  on  record,  the  increased  sales  being  sufficient  to  more 
than  compensate  for  a small  decrease  in  other  lines.  The  importance 
of  the  market  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  tables.  The  principal 
cause  of  congratulation  for  St.  Louis  is  that  the  hog  receipts  did  not 
show  much  less  than  daring  the  previous  year,  while  great  losses  were 
suffered  at  other  markets. 


CATTLE. 

From  a commercial  standpoint  the  cattle  business  of  St.  Louis  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  live  stock  trade.  With  a strong  increase 
in  sales  of  cattle,  almost  any  decrease  in  sheep  and  hogs  likely  to  take 
place  would  still  leave  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  year,  therefore  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  year  1892  was  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
trade — the  cattle  business  more  than  offsetting  a small  decrease  in  other 
lines.  The  total  live  cattle  receipts  of  the  St.  Louis  market  in  1892 
amounted  to  801,111  bead,  which  were  the  largest  receipts  on  record, 
but  a greater  gain  was  made  in  actual  sales,  as  nearly  the  entire  receipts 
were  sold  here,  where  as  in  some  previous  years  only  60  to  70  per  cent, 
were  marketed  here. 

The  gain  in  receipts  were  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  as 
the  receipts  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  slightly  less  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1891. 

St.  Louis  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  progress  of  the  dressed 
beef  business,  which  is  now  assuming  fair  proportions.  From  600  to 
800  head  are  now  slaughtered  daily  at  the  National  Stock  Yards.  The 
establishment  of  a new  plant  during  the  year  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  and  the  new  establishment  soon  to  open  on  the  east  side  will  give 
St.  Louis  an  opportunity  for  a largely  increased  business  in  this  line  in 
the  future. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


In  addition  to  the  local  houses  the  large  buyers  from  other  markets 
are  represented  here  to  a greater  extent  than  heretofore,  so  that  all  the 
important  houses  in  this  trade  are  interested  in  the  St.  Louis  market. 

During  the  year  1892  St.  Louis  sold  more  Texas  cattle  than  did 
Chicago,  and  the  net  results  to  the  producer  from  this  market  averaged 
slightly  better  than  did  the  cattle  sold  in  Chicago,  the  difference  being 
mainly  in  the  shipping  charges,  in  favor  of  St.  Louis,  on  account  of  the 
shorter  distance  to  he  charged  for.  The  cattle  exhibit  of  1892  was  the 
most  creditable  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Louis  trade. 

HOGS. 

There  was  a slight  decrease  in  the  hog  trade  of  the  year,  but  consid- 
ering the  decrease  at  other  points  it  is  creditable  to  this  market  that 
there  was  no  greater  loss  of  business.  The  high  water  in  May  which 
operated  against  receipts  at  this  market,  was  a great  disaster,  and 
sufficient  to  account  for  a greater  decrease  on  the  whole  than  this 
market  suffered  during  the  entire  year.  The  values  paid  for  hogs  were 
much  higher  than  in  1891. 

The  hog  raising  constituency  tributary  to  St.  Louis  as  a market  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  the  hogs  sold  in  1892  produced  three  million  dol- 
lars more  than  did  the  same  number  of  hogs  sold  in  1891  on  the  same 
market.  This  demonstrates  the  healthy  condition  of  the  market. 

SHEEP. 

Taking  the  sheep  trade  as  a whole  it  was  a declining  market  during 
the  year  1892.  Then  again  the  receipts  decreased  slightly,  although 
there  was  no  decrease  in  the  number  sold.  Notwithstanding  the  decline 
in  prices  sheep  were  profitable  to  the  producers,  and  nine-tenths  of  all 
offerings  were  grass  fed. 

The  average  quality  of  the  offerings  was  only  medium  to  good. 
Choice  and  fancy  qualities  were  rarely  seen  upon  the  market.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  the  trade  that  St.  Louis  has  to  pay  a premium 
over  prices  paid  at  other  markets,  and  it  is  occasional  thai  sheep  are 
shipped  in  from  Chicago  because  the  supply  here  is  too  small.  There 
was  a slight  increase  in  local  consumption  of  mutton  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  year  1892,  but  there  was  no  actual  change  of  importance  in  the 
trade. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  FOR 
TWENTY-SIX  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Horses 
& Mules 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Horses 
& Mules 

1892 

801,111 

376,922 

1,310,311 

45,759 

465,328 

248,035 

718,969 

49,077 

1891 

779,499 

402,989 

1,380,569 

55,975 

464,794 

277, 8S6 

704,378 

66,891 

1890  

639,014 

358,496 

1,359,789 

82,071 

361,705 

251,728 

665,471 

79,030 

1889  

508,190 

35S , 4y5 

1,120,930 

7S,104 

297,879 

255,375 

420,310 

65,399 

1888 

546,875 

456 , 669 

929,230 

58,458 

336,206 

316,676 

294,869 

61,192 

1887  

464,828 

417,425 

1,052,240 

57,048 

277,406 

287,018 

324,735 

59,222 

1886 

377,550 

32S, 985 

1,264,471 

42,032 

212,958 

202,728 

520,362 

39.798 

1885 

386,320 

362,858 

1 ,455,535 

39,385 

233,249 

233,391 

789,487 

35,610 

1884  

450,717 

380,822 

1,474,475 

41,870 

315,433 

248, 545 

678,874 

39,544 

1883 

405,090 

398,612 

1,151,785 

44,913 

249,523 

217,370 

609,388 

44,543 

1882 

443,169 

443,120 

846,228 

42,718 

188,486 

245,071 

264, 5S4 

46,255 

1881 

503,862 

334,426 

1,672,153 

42,365 

293,092 

170,395 

839,909 

43,794 

1880 

424,720 

205,969 

1,840,684 

46,011 

228,879 

93,522 

770,769 

44,416 

1879 

420,654 

182,648 

1,762,724 

33,289 

226,255 

88,083 

6S6.099 

36,947 

1878 

406,235 

168,095 

1,451,634 

27,878 

261,723 

74,433 

528,627 

30,867 

1877 

411,969 

200,502 

896,319 

22,652 

251,566 

87,569 

314,287 

25,157 

1876 

349,043 

157,831 

877,160 

22,271 

220,430 

67,886 

232,876 

26,301 

1875 

335,742 

125,679 

628,569 

27,516 

216,701 

37,784 

126,729 

28,675 

1874 

360,925 

114,913 

1,126,-586 

27,175 

226,678 

35,577 

453,710 

30,202 

1873 

279,678 

86,434 

973,512 

180,662 

18,902 

224,873 

1872 

263,404 

115,904 

164,870 

29,540 

188,700 

1871 

199,527 

118,899 

633,370 

130,018 

113,913 

1870 

201,422 

94,477 

310  .850 

129,748 

11,619 

17,156 

1869 

1241565 

96,626 

344, 84S 

59^867 

12,416 

39,076 

1868  

115,352 

79,315 

301,560 

37 ',277 

6’, 415 

16,277 

1867 

74; 146 

62 , 974 

298,241 

26,799 

19, '022 

28,627 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  FOR  1892. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  NATIONAL 
STOCK  YARDS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


1892. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Horses 

Horses 

Month. 

Cars 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

and 

Mules. 

Cars . 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

and 

Mules. 

January. . . 

2,277 

23,517 

96,110 

9,277 

605 

7S3 

9,398 

39,236 

2,789 

522 

February  . 

1,913 

21,115 

76,107 

5,175 

648 

783 

S,53S 

40,829 

1,311 

608 

March 

2,208 

30,028 

68,651 

9,191 

891 

1,055 

12,470 

52,313 

2,153 

732 

April 

1,922 

21,129 

71,814 

23,108 

778 

958 

9,853 

62,593 

17,684 

728 

May 

2,112 

29,639 

63,492 

36,678 

757 

1 , 145 

13,937 

44,422 

29,415 

720 

June 

3,886 

71,178 

56,766 

55,018 

1,296 

2,779 

53,332 

41,868 

46,126 

1,213 

July 

3,835 

88,631 

12,689 

46,252 

1,182 

2,628 

61,283 

26,150 

40,(07 

1,124 

August  . . . 

3,521 

75,712 

45,127 

39,166 

1,631 

2,321 

49,167 

37,208 

30,554 

1,567 

September 

3,521 

SI, 071 

41,183 

22,8S1 

2,527 

2,378 

55,060 

37,721 

16,383 

2,527 

October. . . 

3,717 

79,515 

71,201 

24,235 

2,089 

2,334 

51,601 

51,126 

14,399 

1,955 

November 

1,117 

7S.571 

103,179 

13,070 

1,6S2 

2,162 

52,521 

65,662 

5,026 

1,633 

December. 

3,105 

19 , S35 

101, 7S1 

13,578 

S31 

1,535 

27,544 

66,975 

6,682 

742 

Totals.. 

36,227 

653,337 

817,703 

298,532 

11,920 

21,161 

407,707 

562,133 

212,559 

14,101 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNION  STOCK 
YARDS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


1892. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Cat'le. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses 

and 

Mules. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses 

and 

Mules. 

January 

8,362 

36,958 

3,219 

1,049 

2,019 

8,804 

26 

319 

February 

7,185 

27,276 

3,238 

•1,534 

1,266 

7,323 

240 

284 

8,543 

33,407 

3,511 

1,168 

1,180 

8,  *291 

165 

April  

6,822 

29 ’ 185 

3 j 209 

M37 

'565 

7,856 

151 

258 

May 

9,350 

37,971 

6,203 

1,199 

111 

11,211 

3,113 

456 

June 

8,141 

30,548 

6,488 

428 

513 

7,016 

2,016 

1S1 

July 

8,289 

21,518 

8,218 

509 

820 

4,491 

3,039 

114 

August  

9,816 

29,711 

13,135 

1,076 

1,399 

11,323 

7,968 

99 

September 

11,115 

25,613 

10,883 

1.212 

2,332 

5.44S 

5,919 

303 

October 

12,107 

30,602 

8,613 

1,392 

3,192 

7,561 

4,304 

529 

November 

10,877 

41,389 

4,291 

2,000 

2,502 

12,843 

836 

297 

December 

7,683 

39,640 

3,775 

2,103 

1,266 

13,729 

729 

317 

Totals 

108,290 

383,884 

74,786 

11,767 

17,495 

105,396 

2S,644 

3,382 
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WEEKLY  PRICES  OF  LIVE  STOCK  FOR  1892. 


DATE. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP, 

Good  to 

choice, 

HOGS. 

Native 

Steers. 

Texas 

Steers. 

Yorkers. 

Packers. 

Butchers. 

January 

7 

4 00  @ 4.75 

3.05 

@ 3.90 

4.50(^5.75 

3.70@3.90 

3.85@3.90 

3.95@4.05 

“ 

H 

4.00 

4.75 

3 20 

4.00 

5 00 

6.00 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.25 

4.20 

4 30 

“ 

21 

4.25 

4.40 

3.35 

4.10 

5.00 

6.00 

3.75 

4.10 

4 20 

4.35 

4.30 

4.40 

i . 

28 

4.00 

4.25 

3.00 

4.00 

4.75 

5 80 

4.20 

4.50 

4.35 

4.60 

4.55 

4.65 

February 

4 

4.00 

4.90 

3.00 

3.80 

4.75 

5.50 

4 30 

4.45 

4.30 

4.50 

4.45 

4.55 

tk 

n 

4.00 

4.70 

3.15 

4.50 

5.00 

6.35 

4.50 

4.85 

4.80 

5.00 

4.90 

5.00 

U 

18 

4.00 

4.65 

3.00 

3.35 

5 00 

6 00 

4.60 

4. so 

4.50 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

tt 

25 

4.00 

4.50 

3.00 

4.10 

5 50 

6.25 

4.60 

4.70 

4.55 

4.75 

4.75 

4.80 

March 

3 

4.00 

4.65 

3.20 

3.75 

5 . 75 

6.40 

4 70 

4.80 

4 70 

4.80 

4.80 

4.85 

10 

4.00 

4.70 

3. 60 

3.90 

5.35 

6.50 

4.70 

4.85 

4.80 

4.90 

4.90 

4 95 

17 

4.00 

4 50 

3.10 

3.65 

5.00 

6.00 

4.60 

4.70 

4.75 

4.85 

4.80 

4.85 

it 

24 

4.00 

4.45 

3.15 

4. 00 

5.25 

6.25 

4.70 

4. SO 

4.50 

4.75 

4.75 

4.85 

“ 

31 

4.00 

4.70 

3.00 

4.20 

5.50 

6.25 

4.70 

4.80 

4.50 

4.75 

4.75 

4.85 

April 

7 

4.00 

4.60 

2.75 

o.&5 

5.75 

6.35 

4.55 

4.65 

4.50 

4.70 

4.65 

4.75 

ti 

14 

3.70 

4.50 

2.75 

3.72 

5.50 

6.25 

4.60 

4.75 

4.50 

4.65 

4.65 

4.75 

“ 

21 

4.00 

4.35 

3.10 

4.00 

5.75 

6.30 

4.40 

4.55 

4.40 

4.60 

4.55 

4.67* 

“ 

28 

3.90 

4.40 

2 75 

3.90 

5.00 

6.00 

4.50 

4 . 55 

4.45 

4.60 

4.60 

4.70 

May 

5 

4.15 

4.75 

3.00 

4 00 

4.50 

5.50 

4.40 

4.60 

4 40 

4.60 

4.55 

4.65 

(< 

12 

4 00 

4.65 

2 75 

3.85 

4 60 

5.75 

4.50 

4.65 

4.60 

4.70 

4.70 

4.75 

ti 

19. 

4.00 

4.50 

2.50 

3.70 

4.25 

5.25 

4.45 

4.60 

4.50 

4.65 

4.60 

4.70 

26 

3.70 

4.25 

2.75 

3.75 

4.50 

5.15 

4.70 

4.75 

4.60 

4.75 

4.80 

4.90 

June 

2 

4.05 

4.45 

2.40 

3.90 

4.25 

5 10 

4.75 

4 85 

4.75 

4.90 

4 85 

4.95 

“ 

9. 

4.00 

4.60 

2.50 

3.80 

4 50 

5.20 

4.60 

4.75 

4.70 

4.80 

4.80 

4.85 

16 

4.15 

4.60 

2.60 

4 40 

4.25 

5 00 

4.80 

4.90 

4.80 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

<( 

23 

4.10 

4.50 

2.00 

3.50 

4.25 

5.25 

5.10 

5.20 

5.00 

5.20 

5.20 

5.25 

( t 

30 

4.00 

4.45 

2.15 

4 00 

4.25 

5 00 

5.40 

5.50 

5.40 

5 60 

5.60 

5.70 

July 

7 

4.50 

5.00 

2.50 

5.25 

4.25 

5.00 

5.60 

5.80 

5.70 

5.90 

5.90 

6.00 

14 

4.35 

5.25 

2.25 

3.85 

4.00 

5.20 

5.65 

5.85 

5.70 

5 90 

5.90 

6 00 

« ( 

21  

4.75 

5.15 

2.00 

3.75 

3.90 

4.85 

5.60 

5.75 

5.65 

5.80 

5.80 

5.90 

28 

4.00 

5.12J 

2.00 

3.75 

4.25 

5 25 

5 75 

5.90 

5.60 

5. SO 

5.90 

6.10 

August 

4 

4.25 

5.00 

2.05 

3.30 

4.50 

5.75 

5 70 

5.80 

5.50 

5.75 

5.  SO 

5.90 

11 

4.30 

5.00 

2.20 

3.50 

4.00 

5.25 

5.60 

5.75 

5.70 

5.80 

5.90 

6.00 

it 

IS 

4.30 

4 90 

2.30 

3.80 

4.10 

5.00 

5.60 

5.70 

5.65 

5 75 

5.80 

5.85 

25 

4.30 

4 80 

2.25 

3.10 

4.25 

5.124 

5 55 

5.65 

5.50 

5.60 

5.65 

5.75 

September  1 

4.35 

4.80 

2.10 

3.25 

4.00 

5.12J 

5.20 

5.30 

5.25 

5.35 

5.30 

5.40 

ft 

8 

4.25 

4.90 

2.15 

3.15 

3.75 

4.80 

5.10 

5.25 

5.20 

5.35 

5.30 

5.40 

(( 

15 

4.25 

4.85 

2.00 

3.35 

3.50 

4.65 

5.00 

5 . 25 

5.10 

5 25 

5.35 

5.40 

«( 

22 

4 30 

5.25 

2.20 

3.40 

3 50 

4.65 

5.20 

5.40 

5.25 

5.45 

5.40 

5.50 

ft 

29 

4.00 

4.80 

2.00 

3.00 

3.75 

4.45 

5.20 

5.40 

5.25 

5.40 

5.40 

5.50 

October 

6 

4.00 

5.65 

2.00 

3.00 

3.75 

4 50 

5.45 

5.70 

5 . 40 

5 65 

5.60 

5.75 

it 

13 

4.25 

5.00 

2.00 

3.05 

3.75 

4 60 

5.25 

5.45 

5.35 

5.55 

5.50 

5.60 

ft 

20 

4.40 

4.85 

2.10 

3.15 

3.50 

4.50 

5 . 30 

5.55 

5.50 

5.75 

5.70 

5.80 

U 

27 

4.15 

5.05 

2.25 

3.25 

4 00 

4.65 

5.40 

5.60 

5.60 

5.80 

5.80 

5.90 

November  3 

4.00 

5.15 

2.50 

3.50 

4.00 

4 50 

5.25 

5.50 

5.40 

5.60 

5.65 

5.75 

10 

4 45 

5 35 

2.50 

3.50 

3.85 

4.45 

5.40 

5.60 

5.60 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

U 

17 

4.00 

5.15 

2.25 

3.70 

4.00 

4.65 

5.20 

5.40 

5.30 

5.60 

5.55 

5.65 

(< 

24 

4.00 

5.15 

2.25 

3.25 

4.00 

4 50 

5.40 

5.60 

5 . 55 

5.85 

5.80 

5.87J 

December  1 

4.20 

5.15 

2.30 

4.00 

3 . 65 

4 40 

5.60 

5.75 

5.85 

6.00 

5.90 

6.00 

ti 

8 

4.30 

6.10 

2.25 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

5.70 

5.90 

6.20 

6 50 

6.40 

6.50 

ft 

15 

4.20 

5.85 

2.30 

4.25 

4.10 

5.00 

6.10 

6.40 

6.10 

6.50 

6.50 

6.55 

tf 

22 

4.50 

5.35 

2.40 

3.90 

4.20 

5.50 

6.20 

6.40 

6.40 

6.75 

6.50 

6.60 

it 

29 

4.75 

5.25 

2.40 

3.95 

4 00 

5.00 

6.40 

6.60 

6 70 

6.85 

6.75 

6.85 
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LEAF  TOBACCO. 


REVIEW  BY  EVANS  BROTHERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 


With  the  advent  of  the  season  of  ’92  it  was  hoped  that  the  efforts  of 
the  trade,  backed  up  by  the  Manufacturers’  Association  in  behalf  of  a 
large  crop  in  Missouri,  would  result  in  a largely  increased  acreage,  and 
perfected  condition  of  the  crop,  another  comparative  failure  must  be 
recorded,  not  from  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  planters,  so  much  as 
unfavorable  seasons,  from  the  plant  bud  to  the  barn.  As  per  announce- 
ment of  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  a large  quantity  of  pure,  care- 
fully grown  burley  seed  was  distributed  throughout  the  best  burley 
counties,  and  among  the  best  growers.  Reports  indicated  generally 
an  abundant  supply  of  plants,  and  had  the  weather  at  setting  time 
been  at  all  favorable,  a crop  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  hogs- 
heads would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  is,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  over  the  crop  of  ’91. 

The  prices  at  which  tobacco  is  selling  at  this  season  will  indicate  to 
the  most  casual  reader  the  importance  of  this  staple  as  a ready  money 
crop  to  the  planter,  who  will  take  even  ordinary  interest  in  and  care 
of  a crop. 

Burley  is  selling  readily  at  $7  per  100  at  the  barn  door  for  crops 
round  in  this  State,  while  old  style  is  selling  at  3J  to  5 cents.  Nothing 
can  be  grown  which  will  equal  it  at  these  prices,  and  even  less  will  pay; 
and  if  the  efforts  of  the  trade  here  were  seconded  by  the  planters  and 
factors  of  the  State,  an  era  of  prosperity  would  dawn  which  would  sur- 
prise the  most  skeptical.  The  Manufacturers’  Association  will  again 
distribute  pure  burley  seed  for  the  season  of  ’93,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  our  planters  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  movement  to 
order  a sufficient  quantity  for  a good  crop.  New  territory  must  be 
found  to  grow  enough  burley  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand, as  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  supply  it  from  Kentucky  and 
the  limited  districts  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  trade  naturally  looks 
to  the  almost  boundless  area  in  Missouri,  in  which  it  can  be  grown  to 
perfection.  All  that  is  required  is  an  interest  backed  up  with  industry 
on  the  part  of  our  planters  to  reach  unqualified  success.  The  ware- 
housemen of  the  city  will  fill  all  orders  for  seed  promptly,  and  send  full 
directions  for  handling  the  plant  bed  to  the  hogshead. 

-l  5 
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REVIEW  BY  THE  PEPER  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY. 

It  is  but  a few  years  ago  that  Missouri  was  one  of  the  leading  States 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  leading 
markets  of  the  United  States.  This  was  prior  to  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  the  types  known  as  White  Burley.  Trade  and  planters’ 
interests  for  several  years  were  divided  as  to  which  type  should  have 
the  supremacy.  Kentucky  and  Ohio  led  off  with  a united  effort  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Burley  type,  and  left  Missouri  to  struggle  with  her 
old  style  — Yellow  Pryor,  or  “Shoestring”  grades,  and  our  agri- 
cultural people  seem  to  insist  upon  cultivating  something  that  they 
thought  best,  and  denying  to  the  consumer  that  which  his  taste 
demanded ; and  the  result  has  been  that  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  have  reaped  large  rewards ; and  no  part  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munities in  all  of  our  extended  country  is  more  prosperous  and  well- 
to-do  than  the  White  Burley  districts  of  the  States  herein  named. 
These  communities  have  no  better  soil  or  climate  than  large  portions  of 
Missouri,  aud  with  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  equally  as 
profitable  to  our  planters,  and  more  remunerative  than  any  other  crop 
production. 

Yellow  Pryor  grades  have  largely  gone  out  of  use  for  plug  fillers, 
and  planters  have  to  look  to  the  narrow  English  market  for  buyers,  and 
that  market  is  increasing  their  importation  of  the  Burley  types.  The 
listed  stocks  for  all  grades  of  tobacco  in  the  Western  market  centers, 
including  Louisyille,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other  places,  for  the 
past  six  years  were  as  follows : 

hhds. 

1892 39,810  1888 

1891 42,951  1887 

1890 75,283  1886 

1889 99,517 

The  stock  of  39,810  hogsheads  listed  on  the  first  of  December,  1892, 
is  largely  composed  of  the  Yellow  Pryor  grades  which  have  been 
brought  over  from  several  years’  accumulation,  and  most  of  it  sour  and 
out  of  condition,  and  there  was  probably  less  old  Burley  leaf  on  the 
market  for  sale  at  that  time  than  there  has  been  in  the  six  years  above 
noted  and  a greater  demand  for  it,  aud  comparatively  no  stocks  in 
country  warehouses  or  in  planters’  hands  to  be  forwarded  to  market. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO. 


1892 

1891 

1890 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

17,293  pkgs. 
12,411  “ 

Shipments. 
5,056  hhds. 
6,175  “ 

7,534  “ 

5,255  “ 

5,623  “ 

8,328  “ 

8,135  “ 

1889 

38 , 082 

u 

1888 

27,140 

u 

1887 

37 , 592 

<( 

1886 

32,113 

ec 

1885.. 

(< 

8,183  « 

hhds. 

49,793 

78,799 

47,475 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 


Receipts.  Shipments. 

1892  25,004,118  lbs.  76,921,818  lbs. 

1891 21,444,509  “ 61,395,278  “ 

1890 13,048,727  “ 57,350,696  “ 


MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  St.  Louis  manufactures  more 
tobacco  than  auy  place  in  the  world,  and  its  brands  are  well-known 
wherever  the  article  is  used.  The  product  of  the  entire  country  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  published  herewith,  was  253,962,021 
pounds,  of  which  the  first  district  of  Missouri  (principally  the  city  of 
St.  Louis)  produced  54,678,904  pounds  of  chewing  and  smoking,  or 
21£  per  cent. 

The  product  of  the  calendar  year  1892  was  260,218,401  pounds,  of 
which  St.  Louis  manufactured  57,863,876  pounds,  or  22|  per  cent.  The 
value  of  the  product  is  placed  at  $18,000,000. 

St.  Louis  does  not  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  The  total  number  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1892,  was  4,548,799,417,  of  which  St.  Louis  contributed 
55,548,403,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1892,  56,964,376. 


FIRST  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTION  DISTRICT. 


Year. 

Tobacco  manu- 
factured. Lbs. 

Am’t  tax  paid. 

Fiscal, 

1872  

5,751,185 

$1,358,717 

50 

ii 

1873  

5,441,872 

1,094,600 

03 

(( 

1874  

4,794,985 

1,154,651 

52 

it 

1875  

6,324,408 

1,317,583 

26 

M 

1876  

4,928,147 

1,185,712 

92 

Calendar 

1877  

5,484,431 

1,319,036 

16 

1878  

5,990,801 

1,440,716 

84 

« i 

1879  

8,670,466 

1,477,899 

00 

it 

1880  

12,889,784 

2,063,549 

45 

it 

1881  

17,234,869 

2,751,307 

00 

it 

1882  

17,170,190 

2,728,525 

82 

it 

1S83 

23,835,729 

2,219,433 

19 

it 

1884  

22,631,104 

1,8)8,562 

27 

it 

1SS5  

28,517,401 

2,235,028 

06 

it 

1886  

32,448,936 

2,484,204 

41 

It 

1887  

40,284,675 

3,222,774 

00 

It 

1888  

40,009,303 

3,200,744 

26 

it 

1889  

44,964,667 

3,597,173 

39 

it 

1S90  

51,792,102 

4,143,368 

21 

it 

189!  

50,384,439 

3,023,066 

34 

(( 

1892  

57,677,351 

3,460,641 

09 
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The  manufactures  of  the  past  four  years  can  be  classified  as  follows : 


1892. 

Pounds. 

1891. 

Pounds. 

1890. 

Pounds. 

1889. 

Pounds. 

1888. 

Pounds. 

Ping  Chewing  Tobacco .... 
Fine  Cut 

52,293,902 

145,852 

5,424,122 

30,769 

44,503,098 

167,305 

6,682,377 

31,659 

46,684,057 

225,731 

4,882,313 

31,104 

40,236,240 

224,741% 

4,503,685% 

39,321% 

35,543,164 

217,104 

4,249,035 

50,717 

Snuff. . .“ 

57,894,645 

50,384,439 

51,823,206 

45,003,988% 

40,060,020 

CIGARS. 


Year. 


Fiscal,  IS73 
“ 1874 

“ 1875 

“ 1876 

Six  moil’s  1877 
Calendar  1878 
“ 1879 

“ 1880 

“ 1881 

“ 1882 

“ 1883 

“ 1884 

“ 1885 

“ 1886 

“ 1887 

. “ 1888 

“ 1889 

“ 1890 

“ 1891 

“ 1892 


Manufact’d. 


33,092,950 

35,425,390 

36,037,683 

31,841,875 

17,586,717 

36.560.500 
35,042,043 
38,399,575 
41,867,917 
40.877,750 
40,021,079 

41.327.500 
41,466,220 
43,586,363 
46,732,973 
47,294,380 
46,289,225 
38,934,200 
53,274,983 
56,964,376 


Amount  of 
tax  paid. 


$ 165,464  75 
176,808  45 

189.882  80 
191,051  25 
105,520  30 
219,363  00 
210,252  26 
230,397  45 
251,207  50 
245,266  50 
166,674  84 
121,094  40 
121,510  57 
130,759  09 
140,198  93 

141.883  16 
138,867  68 


159,824  95 
170,953  13 


TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  AND  SNUFF,  MANUFACTURED  IN  ST.  LOUIS  FOR 

SIX  YEARS. 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1S88. 

1887. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Cigars  M 

Cigarettes  M 

Snuff lbs. 

57,863,876 

56,964 

30,769 

50,352,7SO 

53,274 

31,659 

51,792,102 

38,934 

142,100 

31,104 

44,964,667 

39,775 

188,490 

39,321 

40,009,303 

42,465 

80,000 

49,954 

40,284,675 

42,761 

47,219 
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BAGGING  AND  IRON  TIES. 


During  the  past  season  the  trade  in  this  line  has  continued  in  about 
the  usual  proportions. 

The  manufacture  of  bagging  will  reach  13,000,000  yards,  most  of 
which  has  met  the  demand  for  consumption.  Prices  have  ruled  at  a 
moderate  scale,  and  at  the  close  are  lower  than  ever  known  before. 
Sales  have  been  restricted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  owing  to 
the  lessened  yield  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  stock  remaining  on  hand  is 
about  800,000  yards,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  coming  season  will 
doubtless  fully  equal  the  past  year 

IRON  TIES 

Are  exclusively  used  at  present  of  domestic  manufacture.  With  low 
prevailing  prices,  and  general  satisfaction  as  to  quality,  this  market  is 
entitled  to  increasing  business  in  this  article. 

As  with  bagging,  the  prices  at  the  close  are  lower  than  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Bagging  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  quoted  at  4|  to  6£  cents  per 
yard,  according  to  weight;  and  iron  ties  at  95  cents  for  light  to  $1.00 
for  standard  bundles  of  fifty  pounds. 


RECEIPTS  OF  FLAX-TOW  AND  JUTE  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS. 

1892. 

1S91 

1S90. 

1889. 

1S88. 

1887. 

1886. 

18S5. 

1S84. 

Flax-tow,  bales 

384 

429 

603 

114 

1,344 

2,038 

1,735 

193 

Jute,  bales 

22,846 

41,151 

44,019 

67,306 

35.0S9 

37,004 

65,192 

31,870 

25,888 

SHIPMENTS  OF  SAGGING  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


SHIPMENTS. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

18S9. 

1S8S. 

1887. 

1S86. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Bagging,  pcs. 

317,205 

392,711 

378,640 

331,330 

181,104 

360,609 

325,609 

280,996 

190,965 

291,287 
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BAGGING. 

BAGGING  MANUFACTURED. 


1892 13,000,000  yards. 

1S91 15,000,000  “ 

1890 12,000,000  “ 

18S9 13,000,000  “ 

1888 12,000,000  “ 

1887 15,000,000  “ 

1886 16.000.000  “ 

1885 7 500,000  “ 

1884 6,000,000  “ 

1883 11,000,000  “ 

1882 11,000.000  “ 

1881 10,000,000  “ 

1880 - 10,000,000  “ 

1S79 8,000,000 

1878 7,500.000  “ 

1877 7,000,000  “ 

1876 6,500,000  “ 

1875 4,400,000  “ 


STOCKS  OF  BAGGING  ON  HAND. 


Dec.  31st,  1892. 
“ 1891. 

“ 1890  . 

“ 1889. 

“ 1888., 

“ 1887.. 

“ 1886.. 

“ 1885.. 

“ 1884.., 

“ 1883... 

“ 1882... 

“ 1881... 

“ 18S0... 

“ 1S79... 

“ 1878... 

“ 1877... 

“ 1876... 

“ 1875... 


800,000  yards. 

50.000  “ 

. 1,000,000  “ 

3.000. 000  “ 

.*8  000,000  “ 

1.500.000  “ 

, 1,500,000  “ 

350.000  “ 

850.000  “ 

4.000. 000 ' “ 

500,500  “ 

1.750.000 

2.500.000  “ 

750.000  “ 

450.000  “ 

325.000  “ 

250.000  “ 

500.000  “ 


RECEIPTS  BAGGING. 


1892,  12,433  pieces 
1891,  22,820  “ ... 

1890,  54, SOS  “ ... 

1889,31,250  “ ... 

1888,  50,806  “ .... 

1887,  78,473  “ .... 

1886,  49,904  “ ... 

1885 

18S4 

1883 

18S2 


1881. 

18S0, 

1879, 

1878, 


621,650  yards. 
1,141,000  “ 

2,725,400  “ 

1.562.500  “ 

2,540,300  “ 

3,923,650  “ 

2,495,200  “ 

2,948,050  “ 

657,450  “ 

2,023,900  “ 

1.714.500  “ 

596,900  " 


1.750.000  “ 

2,000,000  “ 

1.200.000  “ 
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LUMBER. 


RECEIPTS  OF  LUMBER,  LOGS,  &c.  BY  RIVER  FOR  1891  & 1892. 


1892. 

1891. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

White  Pine  Lumber  from  upper  Mississippi  river . . 

• • 89,405,052 

80,241.799 

Yellow  “ “ 

lower  “ 

101.500 

Ash  “ 

ii  ii 

..  2,109,758 

1,557,516 

Poplar  “ 

a a 

. . 5,809,327 

7,764,35S 

Oak 

a ». 

. . 4,405.934 

2,934,120 

Cypress  “ 

U it 

985,746 

2,066,219 

Gum 

ii  a 

411,700 

501,700 

Hickory  “ 

a i 

67,360 

27,500 

Sycamore  “ 

(•  it 

1,427.476 

Maple  “ 

i i H 

99,500 

18.500 

Cherrv  “ 

u u 

11.000 

7,000 

Cedar'  “ 

u a 

Mahogany  “ 

t i u 

Chestnut  “ 

u u 

Elm  “ 

• ( a 

225,700 

43,500 

Walnut  Lumber,  from 

lower  Mississippi  river  and 

Missouri  river 

505.168 

Cottonwood  Lumber  from  upper  Mississippi  river.. 

...  9,833,824 

11,109,655 

Total  Receipts  by  River 

..  115.491,163 

108,306,110 

Number. 

Number 

Receipts  of  Shingles  from  upper  Mississippi  river.... 

..38,496,500 

41,037,750 

“ Lath  “ 

it  ii  ii 

..22,205,300 

20,231,050 

“ Pickets  “ 

ii  it  ii 

..  690,000 

1,114,490 

61,S41,S00 

62,383,290 

RECEIPTS  OF  LOGS  BY  RIVER. 


1892,  superficial  feet 7.S52.880 

1891,  “ 5,207,190 

1890,  C 10.095, 0S2 

1889,  “ 9.793,776 

1888,  “ 8.318, S00 

1887,  “ r. 6,278,500 

1SS6,  “ 6,609,930 

1885,  “ 6.667,940 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  LUMBER  AND  LOGS. 

1892.  1891.  1890. 

Lumber  by  river feet,  115,491,163  108,306,011  109,074,58S 

“ “ railroad feet,  745,452,000  742.092,000  542,736,000 

Logs  “ river,  about feet,  23,000,000  15,000,000  30,000,000 


Total  Receipts  883,943,163  865,398,011  681,810,583 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  SHINGLES  AND  LATH  BY  RIVER  AND  RAIL. 

1892.  1891.  1890.  1889.  188S. 

Shingles,  pieces...  171,942,500  73,9S0,750  64,173,150  111,080,500  66,285,500 
Lath  “ ...  22,205,300  20,231,050  16,336,650  21  386,350  14,650,317 
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HIGH  WINES  AND  WHISKIES. 


Receipts  Highwines  and  Whiskies . 


Shipments  Whisky. 


1892 

1S91 

1890 

1SS9 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1S77 


123,076  hbls 
109,040  “ 

S6.716  “ 

78,301  “ 

68  111  “ 

. 63,972  “ 

60,133  “ 

59,629  u 
63,468  “ 

17,574  “ 

9.152  “ 

7,847  “ 

14,580  “ 

9,835  “ 

10,497  “ 

11,083  “ 


1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1S87 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 


152,904  bbls. 

117,210 

u 

101,885 

t( 

81,573 

a 

88.968 

t( 

99,290 

a 

99,087 

t* 

90,743 

u 

94,436 

it 

102,800 

a 

104  790 

( t 

95,884 

a 

110,582 

a 

89,086 

a 

86,358 

a 

96,048 

a 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  amount  of  grain  used,  product  of 
spirits  and  tax  paid,  &c.,  of  the  three  distilleries  which  operated  in 
1091  and  1892,  this  district: 


1892.  1891. 

Bushels  of  grain  mashed  and  distilled 917,395  505,554 

Spirits  produced,  gallons— Bourbon 137.558  50,733 

Alcohol 936,777  567,527 

Gin  57,672  42,751 

Highwines 834  9,201 

Pure  neutral  or  cologne  spirits 2,731,928  1,321,163 

Whisky  445,649  232,104 


Total 

Average  yield  of  spirits  per  bushel  . 


Amount  of  tax  paid,  at  90  cents  per  gallon. . . 

Alcohol  exported,  free  of  tax  

Alcohol  withdrawn  for  scientific  purposes, 

free  of  tax 

Whisky  allowed  by  reason  of  leakage 


4,310,448 
4.69  gals. 


1892. 

( 3,718.721  tax  gals. 
I $3,346,848.90 
gals, 

516  “ 

9,102  “ 


2,223,479 
4.37  gals 

1891. 
2,095,973  tax  gals. 
$1,866,875.70 
1,076  gals. 

1,036  “ 

2,837  “ 


Remaining  on  hand  in  distillery  warehouse : 


Bourbon 

Alcohol 

Pure  neutral  or  cologne  spirits 

Whisky 

Dec.  31,  1892. 
83,763  gals. 
102,545  ‘ 1 
2,966  “ 
296,500  ‘ ‘ 

. 318,208  “ 

Dec.  31,  1891. 
10,428  gals. 
31,625  “ 

28,317  “ 
135,464  “ 

Total.  .. 

803,983  “ 

205,834  “ 

.2,109,342.16  gals 
.2,455,687.09  “ 
.2,546,125.77  “ 
2,627,902.98  “ 

Spirits  rectified 

1892  

1891 

1890  

1889  

or  compounded : 

3,153,456  98  “ 

1887.. . 

1886. .  . 

1885.. . 

1884.. . 

1888  

2,184,546.82  “ 

1883... 

3j013,668.21  “ 

Total  number  of  gallons  gauged  in  three  years  by  U.  S.  Gaugers: 


1S92 


9,837,262.50  gals.  1891  8,773,849.50gals. 


1890 8,017,876.00  gals 


Total  number  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers’  stamps  issued  on  change  of 
package : 

1892 26,618  1891...., 27,101  1890 25,887 
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GROCERIES. 

RECEIPTS  ANT)  SHIPMENTS  OF  SUGAR  FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Bags. 

1892 

1891  

1,912 

3,085 

2,474 

419,016 

533,106 

338,280 

545 

435,121 

370,971 

144,407 

1,311 

1,651 

722 

324,138 

368,359 

213,292 

309,986 

261,446 

114,946 

1890 

357 

1889 

2,708 

346,649 

548 

332,034 

1.153 

253,750 

249.984 

1888 

30,650 

6,590 

297,922 

316,231 

93,396 

11,942 

3,101 

615 

332,729 

258,286 

43,13:1 

1,889 

1887 

1,569 

1886 

32,887 

242,075 

792 

105,580 

771 

330,349 

2,463 

1885 

12.172 

297,397 

100 

1,614 

1,621 

217,678 

2,524 

1881 

22,294 

216,821 

20 

190,990 

1,258 

276,475 

4,454 

1883 

43,354 

42,867 

191,754 

179,900 

26,560 

84,672 

1,590 

1,921 

281,061 

319,034 

9,663 

19,581 

1882  

102 

1881 

58,535 

128,393 

320 

15,108 

2,853 

294,796 

12,171 

1880 

68,182 

126,061 

225 

779 

4,150 

331,014 

19,426 

1879  

65,235 

89,993 

1,224 

595 

6,615 

256,544 

33.008 

1878 

65,004 

75,028 

7,735 

20,792 

4,059 

250,240 

48  013 

1877  

51,049 

66,103 

80,494 

6,400 

5,816 

238,090 

46.901 

1876 

49,415 

54,311 

60,985 

12,908 

7,691 

236,276 

43,755 

1875 

36,389 

51,680 

40,690 

8,031 

7,424 

252,770 

41.458 

1874 

36,647 

56,068 

80,836 

39,774 

6,292 

223,641 

21,144 

1873 

33,532 

35,314 

50,656 

19,735 

3,566 

152,198 

25,168 

1872 

30,024 

36,275 

60,762 

5,057 

7,006 

150,175 

18,797 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  MOLASSES,  COFFEE  AND  RICE  FOR  TWENTY- ONE 


YEARS. 


MOLASSES. 

COFFEE. 

RICE. 

YEARS. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

rec’ts 

ship’ts 

rec’ts. 

ship’ts 

Bbls. 

Kegs. 

Hhds 

Bbls. 

Kegs. 

Bags. 

Pkgs. 

Sks  & bis 

Pkgs. 

1892 

23,344 

475 

55,S99 

36,133 

265,096 

367,109 

110,250 

71,1-94 

1891 

23,150 

292 

74/210 

28; 327 

253; 154 

232,997 

87,192 

69',  510 

1890 

24,262 

1,133 

47,269 

10,361 

222,765 

202,810 

115,970 

58,316 

1889 

18,979 

1,187 

39,548 

211,789 

196, 6S2 

63,653 

67,716 

1888  .... 

22.S90 

1,269 

71 i 306 

48,354 

192; 940 

225,503 

74,181 

63,116 

1887 

30,895 

19,580 

36,611 

24,343 

184,312 

212,819 

79,604 

50,633 

1886 

27,720 

3,281 

24! 141 

18,810 

240,685 

205,136 

72; 079 

41,571 

1885 

3,772 

24.664 

272,119 

199,196 

63,697 

34,700 

1884..... 

34,371 

7,998 

43,119 

37,188 

270229 

iso ; 493 

49,364 

45; 083 

1883..... 

35 , 955 

22,223 

23 

50,430 

48,403 

205,573 

219,355 

56,S82 

47,539 

1882- .... 

57,608 

68,833 

74,060 

117,573 

255,880 

254,842 

49,305 

48,797 

18S1 

52,750 

83,419 

7 

67,655 

125,747 

245,239 

233,616 

48.661 

50.281 

1880.... 

26,243 

14,555 

77 

40,707 

37,299 

303,649 

277,184 

39,399 

34,608 

1879 

21,234 

3,562 

30,035 

36,342 

267,533 

207,938 

34,213 

28,154 

1S78 

16,426 

528 

12 

32,990 

39 ,240 

201,080 

196,950 

25,600 

20,467 

1877 

13,285 

1,894 

25 

26,524 

27 , 755 

197,099 

180,696 

22,386 

26,563 

1876  .... 

13,270 

2,870 

390 

26,202 

37,682 

191,543 

179,025 

20,379 

24,665 

1875 

19.679 

13,568 

2,495 

40,393 

65,207 

166,914 

202,192 

17,991 

24,465 

1874 

24,726 

15,472 

1,489 

36,136 

37,151 

153,919 

179,548 

18,115 

24,553 

1873 

15,962 

6,548 

1,111 

22,269 

20,472 

142,963 

142,778 

10,997 

12,019 

1872 

12,263 

9,463 

24,209 

18,528 

135,792 

141,970 

7,649 

10,764 

Year. 

Pke's. 

Year. 

Pk’B. 

Receipts  Tea 

..1892 

.67,322 

Receipts  Tea 

1885 

..34,463 

a a 

..1891  

46,540 

It  ti 

1884.. 

..37,379 

tl  it 

..1890 

.36,889 

«4  1C 

1883 

. .31,400 

t<  <« 

.1889 

.48,524 

)i  it 

1882 

..35,641 

<<  u 

.1888 

.43,920 

II  tl 

18S] 

..35,518 

it  11 

..1887 

.52,986 

(1  It 

1880 

..31,908 

li  u 

..1886 

.43,518 

II  It 

...  1879 

Receipts, 

Glucose,  1892, 

37,142  bbls 

.,  1891,  34,050  bbls., 

1890  44,745  bbls. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


NAVAL  STORES. 


Commercial 

Bbls. 

Pkgs. 

Bbls.  of 

Bbls.  Tar 

Turpentine. 

Rosin. 

280  lbs. 

and  Pitch 

1892  

19,890  .... 

53,738 

....  76,947  ... 

.10,213 

1891 

19,470  .... 

56,322 

....  75,322  ... 

. 5,679 

1890  

.........  15,686  . ... 

48,900 

....  68,699 

. 5,157 

1889  

18,900  ... 

49,397 

....  69,300  ... 

. 4,167 

1888  

17,622  .... 

47,052 

....  68,250  . . . 

. 5,516 

1887  

18,262  . ., 

45,231 

....  66,200  ... 

. 8,675 

1886  

18,912 

33,742 

....  72,000  . . 

. 5,095 

1885  

13,125  .... 

48,273 

....  66,860  ... 

. 7,343 

1884  

9,846  .... 

36,357 



. 5,818 

1883  

12,286  

40  010 

. 5,779 

1882  

13,994  .... 

36,882 

....  •• 

. 8,796 

1881 

41,717 

. 6,293 

1880  

8,076  .... 

48,148 



4,544 

The  sales  of  rosin  and  turpentine  increased  somewhat  during  the  year 
1892,  and  St.  Louis  is  still  holdipg  her  own  as  the  largest  distributing 
point  for  naval  stores  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Prices  on  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  have  both  been  very  low  during  the  past  season,  espec- 
ially turpentine,  on  account  of  the  large  production,  but  for  the  coming 
year,  however,  on  account  of  the  prospective  limited  production,  we 
look  for  higher  prices  on  both  turpentine  and  rosin. 
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PIG  LEAD. 


REPORTED  BY  JOHN  WAHL  COMMISSION  CO. 


The  year  1892  has  been  rather  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  pig  lead 
trade,  chronicling  as  it  has  the  largest  transactions  in  history  to  date. 
No  little  surprise  was  occasioned  to  the  lead  fraternity  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  lead  in  this  country  last  year,  it  being 
the  general  impression  that  the  prolonged  strike  in  the  Idaho  mines 
had  materially  diminished  the  output  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  for,  from  all  appearances,  the  several  smelting  works 
had  secured  an  abundant  stock  of  ore  and  the  production  of  lead  was 
uninterrupted  as  the  heavy  increased  output  demonstrates.  The  tabu- 
lated statistics  just  published  show  that  the  various  smelters  throughout 
the  United  States  have  produced  something  like  218,000  American  tons, 
equal  to  195,000  English  tons,  pig  lead.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
20,000  tons  over  the  year  1891  and  about  60,000  tons  over  the  year  1890; 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  production  is  the  largest  on  record  so  tar. 
Low  prices  dui’ing  the  past  year  have  no  doubt  materially  aided  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  manufactured  product,  as  it  is  apparently 
an  undisputed  fact  that  the  stocks  of  pig  lead  in  the  hands  of  producers, 
also  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  were  comparatively  light  at  the 
close  of  the  old  year  and  that  the  consumption  has  well  nigh  absorbed 
the  extraordinary  large  output  referred  to. 

The  average  St.  Louis  price  of  pig  lead  for  the  year  1892,  according 
to  a careful  statistical  analysis,  is  about  $3.87£  per  100  lbs.,  which  is 
the  lowest  since  the  year  1889,  when  the  average  price  was  some  20 
cents  per  100  lbs.  less  than  this  figure. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


LEAD. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LEAD  IN  PIGS  OF  80  LBS.  EACH. 


Year. 


1892 

1S91 

189U 

1889 

1888 

1887, 

1S86 

1885 

1884 

18S3 

1882, 

1881 

1880 

1879, 


Receipts 

Shipm’ts. 

Year. 

Receipts 

Shipm’ts 

1,526,484 

1,070,538 

1878 

764,357 

523,964 

1,739,977 

982,477 

1877 

790,028 

473,281 

1,756,850 

1,057,436 

1876 

665,557 

404,300 

2,018,483 

1,433,087 

1875 

579,202 

320,668 

1,853,781 

1,293,919 

1874 

479,448 

218,538 

1,442,054 

766,807 

1873 

356,037 

216,040 

1,138,854 

561,544 

1872 

285,769 

62,862 

1,110,738 

637,710 

1871 

229,961 

50,660 

1,044,012 

625,336 

1870 

237,039 

62,674 

1,114,235 

552,330 

1869 

228,303 

57,281 

1,197,395 

687,219 

1868 

185,823 

40,358 

925,406 

625,266 

1867.. 

144,555 

18,674 

764,887 

495,036 

1S66 

149,584 

13,553 

817,594 

408,123 

1865 

116,636 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  PIG  LEAD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


RECEIVED  BY 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1883. 

Chicago  & Alton  R.  R.  (Mo.  Div.) 

46,631 

17,747 

61,262 

24,020 

57,739 

Missouri  Pac.  R.  R 

598,647 

729,410 

637,578 

986,498 

992,440 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  R.  R 

346,234 

379,095 

261,050 

102,758 

155,424 

Wabash  Railway 

112,316 

9,413 

55,635 

93,492 

2,863 

St.  Louis  & Iron  Mountain  R.  R 

396,225 

499,347 

509,616 

543,802 

542,451 

1,500 

6 j 600 

31 

43 

72 

308 

Chicago  & Alton  R.  R.  (Main  Div.) 

1,534 

4,091 

702 

742 

584 

160 

30 

25 

240 

4 477 

4,864 

42 

850 

839 

20 

1,764 

900 

300 

280 

400 

36 

21 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  R.  R 

7,525 

9,269 

37,217 

Keokuk  & St.  Louis  R.  R 

21 , 606 

80,830 

156,443 

111,450 

7,602 

350 

160 

81 

100 

Wagons *.  T 

3,245 

14,746 

61,783 

146,013 

44,993 

Total  pigs.. 

1,526,484 

1,739,977 

1,756,850 

2,018,483 

1,853,781 

SHIPMENTS  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 


POUNDS. 

POUNDS. 

POUNDS. 

1881 

24,924,842 

1885 

29,161,275 

1889 

81,221,765 

1882 

32,782,337 

1886 

21,298,216 

1890 

36,750,065 

1883 

34,058,087 

1887 

34,267,439 

1891 

1884  

32,753,842 

1888 

39,135,340 

1892 

MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  REFINED  LEAD.* 


18 

92. 

1891. 

1890. 

January  

3 

87  x @4 

00 

4 

37 14 

@3 

97  X 

3 

62  X @3 

57  X 

February  

3 

85 

3 

97  X 

4 

15 

4 

05 

3 

57  X 

3 

65 

March 

3 

9» 

4 

no 

4 

02  X 

4 

15 

3 

80 

3 

70 

April 

4 

60 

4 

15 

4 

05 

3 

90 

3 

62  X 

3 

85 

May 

4 

10 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

20 

3 

85 

4 

2u 

s 

90 

4 

07  Vr. 

4 

4 

32  K 

4 

10 

4 

July 

4 

10 

3 

90  * 

4 

20 

4 

35 

4 

40 

4 

22  X 

August 

3 

90 

3 

95 

4 

35 

4 

22  X 

4 

20 

4 

57  X 

September 

3 

95 

3 

SO 

4 

25 

4 

40 

4 

57  X 

5 

10 

October 

3 

82  yx 

3 

70 

4 

37X 

3 

95 

5 

37X 

5 

00 

November 

3 

70 

3 

50 

3 

90 

4 

15 

4 

95 

4 

40 

December 

3 

65 

3 

50 

4 

10 

3 

95 

4 

35 

3 

75 

•Soft  Missouri  and  Desilverized.  [Chemical  Hard  on  East  side  usually  5 cents  pe 
100  higher. 
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WOOL. 


The  fact  that  the  receipts  of  wool  in  this  city  increased  from  21,975,- 
954  pounds  in  1891  to  25,850,690  pounds  in  1892,  and  the  shipments 
from  21,464,552  pounds  to  27,450,379  pounds,  challenges  attention  to  an 
interest  which,  while  making  little  effort  to  make  itself  conspicuous, 
has  reached  an  importance  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  general 
trade  relations  which  our  city  holds  with  the  great  pastural  regions  of 
Texas  and  the  Mountain  States  must  continue  to  attract  wool  to  this 
point  for  distribution,  and  it  is  not  without  good  reason,  therefore,  that 
our  wool  merchants  predict  a large,  steady  increase  in  the  future. 


HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 


St.  Louis  is  a prominent  market  for  hides  and  leather,  and  the  amount 
handled  increases  every  year.  The  large  shoe  manufacturing  industry, 
as  well  as  the  harness  and  saddlery  trade,  creates  a large  demand.  The 
receipts  of  hides  for  the  past  year  were  38,412,854  pounds  and  shipments 
47,596,204  pounds.  A considerable  amount  of  leather  is  tanned  here 
and  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of  leather  goods,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  98,896  rolls  were  received  from  other  points. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 


TEAR. 

Wool. 

Receipts. 

Pounds. 

Shipments. 

Pounds. 

1892  

25,850,690 
21,975,954 
20,540,503 
21,018,920 
19,626,629 
17,347,186 
18,563,614 
21,193,031 
12,391,806 
18,868,729 
16,019,836 
11,198,272 
12,387 ,0S9  1 

27,450,379 
21,464,552 
23,226,444 
18,239,236 
21,463,998 
17,392,858 
17,825,630 
25,145,815  ' 

17,665,85S  i | 

20,903,974 
14,845,897 
9,817,534 
10,492,524  1 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881  

18S0 

Hides. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

38,412,854 

47,596,204 

34,744,949 

39,487,722 

28,245 ,S2S 

38,838,760 

29,732,042 

31,814,049 

36,445,038 

40,296,531 

26,175,972 

19.978,698 

20,864,833 

16,305,415 

17.453,244 

31,476,338 

23,407,160 

25,386,095 

21,797,724 

20,806.930 

22,135,538 

26,744,094 

20,079,814 

28,088,636 

18,436,253 

24,114,529 

RECEIPTS  OP  PELTRIES  AND  FURS. 


BUNDLES. 


BUNDLES. 


1S92 

1891. 

1890 

1889 

1SSS 

1SS7 

1SS6. 

18S5 

1884 


. .101,442 

1SS3 

1882 

1881 

1S80 

1879 

..  22, 045 

1878  

1877 

. 17,474 

1876 

1875 

15,591 

18,089 

16,115 

12,037 

10,683 

10,439 

12,368 

14,807 

16,588 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


HAY. 


REPORTED  BY  THE  ST.  LOUIS  HAY  EXCHANGE. 


The  past  year’s  business  was  not  especially  eventful  or  different  from 
its  predecessor.  The  receipts  show  a little  falling  off  as  compared  with 
1891,  a considerable  portion  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
almost  complete  paralysis  that  the  railroad  business  suffered  for  weeks 
in  the  spring  owing  to  rains  and  continued  floods. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  raised  in  ’92  was  very  poor,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  no  previous  year  has  produced  as  large  a percentage 
of  poor  hay.  But,  it  has  been  well  sold,  largely  at  prices  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  per  ton  better  than  the  same  would  sell  on  a crop  of  average 
quality. 

The  amount  of  hay  on  hand' in  warehouses  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  on  values,  as  it  varies  from  150  cars  to  over  700,  and  still  no 
decided  or  violent  fluctuations  as  prices  have  occurred. 

This  steadiness  should  appeal  very  strongly  to  consignors,  and  it  has 
made  this  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  market  in  the  West. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  HAY  FOR  A SERIES  OF  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS, 

SHIPMENTS. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1892 

131,148 

32,078 

1891 

141,398  

38^253 

1890 

114,092  . 

40,247 

1889 

116,346  

53j522 

1888  

107,884  

34,665 

1887 

85 '394  

23,861 

1886 

85,078  

30;006 

1885 

97,975  

38,826 

1881 

78,798  

25,273 

18S3 

82', 540  

22,438 

1882 

99.099  

32.389 
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SALT. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Barrels. 

Sacks. 

Bulk  in  Bus. 

Barrels. 

Sacks . 

Bulk  in  Bus. 

1892  

290,487 

48,963 

473,200 

230,230 

38,266 

249,923 

1891 

381,671 

42,478 

388,440 

16S.030 

316,679 

26,808 

168,015 

1890  

326,189 

33,840 

346,691 

25,578 

70,020 

1889  

293,663 

21,316 

304,080 

280,359 

8,223 

44,800 

1888  

330,110 

24,649 

254,700 

258,410 

22,821 

137,680 

1887  

394,676 

32,060 

320,490 

297,126 

9,474 

192,319 

1886  

400,358 

51,992 

247,160 

396,437 

11,658 

56,924 

1885  

387,737 

46,331 

548,700 

309,571 

8,957 

345,323 

1884  

436,440 

58,237 

496,800 

318,933 

13,246 

228,020 

1883  

336, 175 

57,981 

693,720 

296,237 

14,547 

457 , 893 

1882  

297,425 

42,750 

73,239 

368,290 

291,188 

16,519 

245,071 

1S81 

232,843 

314,720 

218,185 

25,197 

182,382 

1880  

313  379 

61,348 

333, SOS 

239,163 
221,965 
218,997 
184,934 
190,988 
219,102 
205 ,442 

230.939 

199.940 

21,688 

1879  

244,966 

271,521 

202,377 

242,153 

246,193 

201,268 

379,699 

262,413 

439,788 

21 '691 

1S78 

1877  

1876  

1875  

1374  

1873  

1872  

78,781 

104,406 

114,850 

96,880 

136,165 

149,861 

117,367 

32; 049 
25,519 
39,900 
30,381 
40,119 
35,978 
51,594 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  SALT  FOR  1892. 


Receipts. 


Ev 


Sacks. 


Bbls. 


Bush. 
In  Bulk. 


Chicago  & Alton  R.R.  (Mo.  Diy.)  . 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 

St.  L.  & San  Francisco  Railroad  . . 

W abash  Railroad  (West) 

St.  L.,  K.C  & Colorado  R.R 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.R 

St.  L.,  Iron  Mountain  & So.  R.  R. . 
St.L.,  A.&T.H.  R.  R.(Cairo  Short  Line) 

Illinois  Central  R.R 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.R 

Mobile  & Ohio  R.R 

Ohio  & Mississippi  R.R 

Chicago  & Alton  R.R 

C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  Louis 

Vandalia  & Terre  Haute  R.R 

Wabash  Railroad  (East) 

Toledo, St.  Louis  &Kas.  City  R.  R. . 

L.,  E.  & St.  Louis  R .R 

Jacksonville  Southeastern  R.R. . . . 
Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  R.R . 

Keokuk  & St.  Louis  R.  R. 

St.  L.,  Alton  & Springfield  R.  R . . 

Upper  Mississippi  river  boats 

Lower  *•  “ “ 


2,365 

1,360 


175 


200 

300 

461 

12,236 

1,509 

735 

19,122 


10,500 


300 


327 


420 

1,114 

3,812 

12,213 

207,300 

61,141 

10 

338 

3,230 

200 


104,160 

24,640 

560 


560 

8,960 


5,600 

560 


47,600 
560 
152,320 
1 ,6S0 
95,760 
30,240 


Illinois  river  boats 

Missouri  *•  “ 

Ohio,  Cumb.  and  Tenn.  rivers, 


Total 


48,963 


290,487 


473,200 


Shipments. 

I Sacks. 

Bbls. 

Bush. 
Iu  Bulk. 

10,159 

5,063 

5,040 

2,537 

25,684 

228,000 

102 

3,000 

211 

19,043 

686 

1,187 

5,014 

7,868 

79,164 

3,360 

735 

21,398 

2,240 

4,076 

25,587 

560 

132 

1,666 

1,680 

5,342 

10,843 

560 

41 

1,782 

17 

100 

1,120 

173 

350 

4,003 

11 

56 

1,680 

7 

560 

50 

402 

3,S27 

169 

1,CS7 

1,120 

2 

3,149 

4,727 

32 

'j 

36 

l 1,920 

21,058 

1 

) 

38,266 

230,230 

249,923 

1 6 - 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


BEANS. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Castor 

Beans. 

Sacks. 

Castor 
Beans 
in  Bulk. 
Bush. 

White 
Beans. 
Sks  & Bis. 

Castor 

Beans. 

Sacks. 

Castor 
Beans 
in  Bulk. 
Bush. 

White 
Beans. 
Sks.  & bis 

1892  

4,889 

26,950 

4.7  138 

1 963 

1891  

6,246 

158,950 

46,840 

23  221 

78/294 

1890  

2,200 

160,600 

58,698 

19,000 

80,182 

1889  

3,850 

119,900 

38,222 

865 

502 

87,122 

1888  

4,875 

105,500 

37,524 

3,536 

7,995 

97,163 

1887  

5,786 

149,000 

71,978 

8,777 

4,690 

66,900 

1886  

23,345 

217,500 

45,420 

9,626 

500 

56,239 

1885  

16,592 

53,000 

37,178 

247 

500 

56,645 

1881  

3,969 

44,000 

28,766 

703 

6,025 

33,171 

1883  

4,542 

102,500 

39,592 

922 

40,661 

32, 641 

1S82  

6,435 

264,250 

24,134 

685 

66,004 

34,064 

1881  

13,384 

174,000 

49,847 

21,141 

51,518 

33,660 

1880  

9,057 

285,000 

25,363 

9,135 

22,500 

17,909 

1879  

5,619 

499,650 

24,003 

1,838 

48,064 

16,983 

1S78  

18,876 

239,500 

14,846 

2,907 

23,435 

10,259 

1877  

79,123 

17,074 

25,574 

12,506 

1876  

69,133 

13,033 

23,723 

11,972 

1875  

109,199 

17,385 

36  509 

21,771 

1874  

13,241 

1 0,903 

22,806 

1873  

18,988 

10,294 

11,167 

8,766 

1872  

24,334 

11,952 

11,435 

12^525 

CASTOR  BEANS. 


MONTHLY  RANGE  IN  PRICE  OF  PRIME,  IN  CAR  LOTS,  1892. 


Small  lots  sold  2 @5  cents  less. 


January 

July 

1 45  n 

February 

August 

1 40  n 

March 

...  1 60  1 50 

September . 

1 50  n 

April 

October 

1 40 

1 47 

May 

November 

1 47>£ 

1 50  n 

June 

December 

1 44 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS. 


CO 

Pi 

< 

e 

POTATOES. 

ONIONS  . 

RECEIPTS, 

SHIPMENTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

shp’ts. 

Sacks 

and 

Bbls. 

Bush. 

in 

Bulk. 

Total 

in 

Bush. 

Sacks 

and 

Bbls. 

Bush. 

in 

Bulk. 

Total  1 
in 

Bush.  | 

Sacks 

and 

Bbls 

Bush 

in 

Bulk. 

Sacks 

and 

Bbls 

1892.. 

131,247 

1,283,900 

1,686,641 

343,795 

458,173 

1,489,558 

99,418 

138,500 

145,120 

1891.. 

138,329 

1,417,150 

1,832,137 

262,631 

539,551 

1,327,444 

67,728 

250,000 

130,824 

1890.. 

121,773 

1,111,600 

1,476,919 

333,767 

377,178 

1,372,479 

53,613 

106,500 

87,467 

1889.. 

98,373 

697,800 

992,919 

453 , 446 

731,901 

2,092,239 

65,482 

125,500 

19,236 

1888.. 

170,781 

707,150 

1,219,493 

396,083 

234,537 

1,422,786 

93,874 

77,400 

99,579 

1887. . 

167,412 

799,400 

1,301,636 

372,405 

194,403 

1,311,618 

70,407 

51,000 

99,762 

1886. . 

113,700 

471,850 

812,950 

539,633 

180,645 

1,789,544 

33,732 

134,500 

73,602 

1885.. 

109,786 

691,750 

1,021,108 

545,312 

123,007 

1,758,943 

89,143 

48,460 

73,612 

18S4. . 

158,857 

700,275 

1,176,846 

274,112 

128,009 

1,020,345 

103,261 

45,100 

73,327 

1883.. 

206,397 

859,700 

1,478,891 

322,940 

97,S77 

1,066,697 

75,158 

71,500 

95,645 

1882.. 

194,639 

754,450 

1,338,367 

330,121 

152,181 

1,142,544 

63,937 

77,000 

71,313 

1881 . . 

190,312 

807,818 

1,378,754 

219,644 

44,129 

702,061 

57,678 

25,000 

48,710 

1880.. 

142,424 

374,150 

801,422 

250,465 

84,984 

836,379 

72,571 

45,427 

1879.. 

155,499 

496 , 550 

963,047 

239,914 

31,121 

750,863 

60,866 

42,635 

1878.. 

108,575 

276,950 

548,388 

154,079 

161,159 

546,356 

66,238 

39,021 

1877.. 

134,003 

418,900 

753,907 

190,842 

477,105 

63,236 

43,217 

1876.. 

117,050 

331,800 

624,425 

167,094 

417,735 

53,269 

34,148 

1875.. 

196,861 

444,340 

936,500 

223,845 

559,610 

46,320 

.... 

32,882 

1874.. 

173,281 

444,862 

878,062 

134,963 

337,408 

38,813 

.... 

26,550 

1873.. 

117,731 

450,955 

745,279 

153,893 

384,733 

22,556 

20,395 

1872.. 

263,966 

490,650 

1,150,565 

161,419 

403,548 

58,073 

37,694 

1871.. 

404,873 

349,417 

1,361.599 

169.746 

424.365 

41,301 

30,608 

No  account  is  taken  of  Potatoes  hauled  in  wagons,  which  would  probably  swell  the 
eceipts  one-half. 
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SEEDS. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


SEEDS. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Sacks 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Sacks 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Sacks. 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Sacks 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Flax 

Other  . . 
Cotton  . . 

6,714 

56,496 

750,500 

5,718 

39,718 

747,300 

6,748 

56,278 

1,307,500 

7,23S 

55,623 

849,000 

'sjMO 

3,435 

12,405 

6,908 

Shipment  of  Flaxseed  for  1881,  57,578  sacks  and  321,769  bushels. 


it 

(k 

1882,  35,031 

ft 

“ 578,132 

ft 

ff 

ft 

tf 

1883,  21,660 

it 

“ 293,937 

ff 

f ( 

if 

ft 

1884,  10,543 

ff 

“ 117,655 

ff 

it 

<f 

tf 

1885,  8,608 

ft 

“ 83,407 

f f 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1886,  3,165 

f f 

“ 50,163 

ff 

< ( 

ft 

1887,  4,035 

ff 

“ 83,758 

ff 

ft 

it 

“ 

1888,  6,154 

f f 

“ 45,975 

ff 

if 

“ 

ft 

1889,  2,625 

ff 

“ 340,288 

<1 

ft 

ft 

1890,  518 

f f 

“ 700,160 

ft 

«< 

Cf 

f f 

1891,  712 

ff 

“ 120,011 

f t 

ti 

ft 

ft 

4892, 

fC 

“ 161,248 

f f 

St.  Louis  is  a prominent  market  for  Flaxseed,  a large  proportion  of 
the  crop  of  the  West  being  consumed  in  our  mills.  In  the  line  of  Grass 
Seeds,  while  this  is  not  as  prominent  a market  as  some  others,  a large 
amount  of  seed  is  received  here. 

FLAXSEED. 

Range  in  price  of  Prime  in  car  lots  (small  lots  sold  at  2 and  3c  less — 
and  car  lots  lc  higher,  East  side:) 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

90 

@ 

1 15 

@1  22 

1 23 

1 25 

@1  30 

1 35 

90 

< 94 

1 21 

1 25 

March  . T 

94(ffi97(ffi95J4 

1 24 

1 17K 

V/Z  1 18 

1 40 

" 95^ 

1 25 

1 40 

1 45 

9544  1 02V 

1 23 

1 07  X 

1 45 

1 40 

1 00 

97 

1 07 

1 01 

1 40 

1 35 

July 

97 

95 

1 03 

98 

1 25 

1 31 

95 

98 

93 

1 02 

1 28 

1 37 

September 

98 

1 05V 

96 

S4 

1 37 

1 52 

1 03 

1 08 

91 

84  V 

1 50 

1 87X 
1 18 

1 08 

1 05 

86 

89 

1 35 

1 06 

1 08  b 

90 

88V 

1 22 

1 14 

GREEN  APPLES. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 


RECEIPTS— BBLS . 

SHIPMENTS 

— BBLS. 

1892. 

1891  1880. 

1889. 

1S88. 

1887.  1886. 

1892.  1891.  1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

237,487 

202,853  500,460 

290,266 

213,772 

184,238  240,934 

128,655  96,478  454,111 

318,890 

138,868 

120,326 

191,299 

Large  quantities  of  Apples  are  brought  in  by  wagons,  of  which  no  data  can  be  obtained. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF 


DRIED  FRUIT. 


The  discrepancy  between  receipts  and  shipments  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  arrives  in  large  packages,  but  in  going  out  is  packed  fre- 
quently in  25  and  50  pound  boxes.  There  has  been  a large  increase  in 
business  within  the  past  three  years,  and  St.  Louis  is  to-day  the  largest 
interior  distributing  point  of  dried  fruits,  particularly  of  sun-dried,  in 
the  United  States. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Teasdale  & Co.  thus  speak  of  the  business  of  the  past 
year: 

1 ‘Although  the  past  season  has  been  one  of  light  fruit  crops  in  the 
supply  points  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  this  city  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
prestige  in  the  dried  fruit  trade.  In  the  first  place,  our  merchants  with 
extraordinary  foresight,  made  arrangements  last  spring  to  carry  over 
large  quantities  of  dried  fruit  from  the  previous  year  of  plenty,  then 
when  the  scarcity  began  to  develop,  instead  of  putting  prohibitory 
prices  on  their  stocks,  they  allowed  them  to  go  into  consumption  at  a 
fair  valuation.  This  spirit  of  not  exacting  the  last  penny  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  trade,  and  when  supplies  could  have  been  obtained 
elsewhere  at  prices  no  higher  than  were  prevailing  here,  buyers  con- 
tinued to  give  this  market  their  preference.  Besides  maintaining  its 
pre-eminence  on  sun-dried  and  evaporated  apples  and  peaches,  St. 
Louis  has  this  season  handled  a larger  proportion  of  California  dried 
fruit  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  that  ocean  rates  via  Cape  Horn 
to  New  York  have  been  only  one-fourth,  and  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
one-half  of  the  rail  rate  from  the  Coast.  The  amount  of  energy  and 
push,  the  effort  required  to  buy  goods  cheap  and  pack  them  attractively 
enough  to  overcome  such  great  disadvantages  in  freight  rate,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  in  the  trade  who  have  had  them  to  meet.  How 
long  our  merchants  can  cope  with  these  difficulties  we  cannot  predict, 
but  something  should  be  done  speedily  as  St.  Louis  cannot  afford  to 
lose  this  trade  on  California  dried  fruit  that  has  been  built  up  at  so 
much  labor  and  expense.” 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

Receipts.  Shipments. 

Sks.  and.  Bbls.  Ska.  and  Bbls. 


1892 150,766  218,485 

1891 128,932  182,997 

1890 150,917  212,330 

1889 125,733  216,801 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

FOR  1892. 


Bv 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

Receipts, 

pounds. 

Shipments) 

pounds. 

Receipts1 
boxes . 

Shipm’t 

boxes. 

Chicago  & Alton  R.R  (Mo.  Div.) 

Missouri  Pacific  R.R 

St.  L.  & San  Francisco  R.R 

Wabash  Railway,  (West) 

St.  L.  Kas.  City  Colo  R.  R 

13,440 

2,062,421 

17,654 

736,370 

12,797 

1,605 

156,927 

10 

1,275 

49 

1,498 

161 
S ,71 1 
21,400 
5,180 

St.  Louis,  S.  W.  R.  R 

258,474 

2,399,048 

29,194 

747,660 

129,645 

34,300 

106,235 

8,590 

20,820 

70,792 

926,450 

22,851 

114,517 

4,075 

3,034 

838 

7,579 

4,479 

100 

2,304 

1,646 

740 

St.  L.  Iron  Moun.  & South’n  R.R 

St.  L . , A . & T . H . R.R . (Cairo  Short  Liue) 

200 

180,140 

30 

114,346 

97,961 

10,415 

512,927 

875 

1,174,033 

5,056,140 

1,330 

26,096 

19,100 

653,150 

950,795 

90 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.R 

Mobile  & Ohio  R.R 

Ohio  & Mississippi  R.R 

Chicago  & Alton  R.R 

Cleveland,  Cin.,  Chicago  & St.  Louis 

Vaudalia  & Terre  Haute  R.  R 

Wabash  Railway  (East)  

Toledo.  St.  Louis  & Kansas  City  R.R 

242 

42 

534 

2,107 

2,596 

6,540 

206,440 

300 

3 

1,512 

517 

S14 

Louisville,  Evansville  & St.  Louis  R.R 

Jacksonville  Southeastern  R,  B 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  R.R 

Keokuk  & St.  Louis  R.R. 

800 

4,270 

1,326 

1,557 

4,843 

105 

1 

i*  7,241 

J 

St.  Louis,  Alton  & Springfield  R.  R 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

Illinois  River 

3,300 

S8.500 

1,000 

5,350 

SO 

1,676,135 

] 

1 

/■  56,553 

1 

J 

92 

Missouri  River 

Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 

Express 

Total,  1892  lbs. 

“ 1891  “ 

“ 1890  “ 

“ 1889  “ 

“ 1SSS  “ 

“ 1887  “ 

“ 1886  “ 

“ 1885  “ 

“ 1S84  “ 

13,401,738 

13,791,258 

13,661,924 

12,822,101 

11,109,733 

9,234,043 

8 605,230 
9,739,391 
8.747,064 

4,964,160 
6,875,776 
4,446,799 
4,623,378 
3,375,586 
2,221,570 
2,557,238 
2,577,328 
1,261 ,488 

224,661 

188,265 

180,495 

185,414 

139,014 

109,767 

128,882 

119,831 

114,274 

212,687 

165,925 

109,065 

138,699 

145,856 

106,204 

99,883 

93,841 

106,955 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  SUNDRY  ARTICLES 

FOR  1892. 


ARTICLES. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Ale  and  Beer 

. . packages 

3.009  099. 

Barbed  Wire 

. .pounds 

31,520,913 

75,170,578 

Beef 

. barrels  and  tierces 

4.357 

Fresh  Beef 

. .pounds 

25,584,464 

68,071,698 

Boots  and  Shoes ... 

. .cases 

828,071 

687,819 

Cordage  and  Rope.  ... 

. .coils.. . . 

124,705 

Cement 

. . sacks 

638,255 

u 

. .barrels 

322,694 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

. .tons 

1,758 

4,985 

Cranberries.  

. barrels 

7,397 

Candles 

boxes 

124,942 

Eggs  

. packages 

469,216 

174,041 

Fish  

U 

67,393 

Fertilizer 

tons.  ... 

32,221 

TTops 

. .bales 

4,203 

Iron  and  Steel 

.tons 

109,736 

Leather 

. .rolls 

98,896 

Malt 

. .sacks 

9,328 

122,786 

Nails 

..kegs 

581,278 

674,622 

Oils 

. .barrels 

66,783 

i < 

. .tanks 

6,729 

Oil  Cake 

. .tons 

6,865 

Oranges  and  Lemons.. 

. . packages 

451,136 

Ore,  Iron 

. .tons 

78,489 

24,536 

“ Zinc 

• < 

44,604 

25,146 

Pig  Iron 

U 

138,937 

60,258 

Railroad  Iron 

U 

34,515 

Staves 

. M 

51 

U 

. .cars  .. . . 

65,08 

Soap 

_ boxes . . 

642,983 

Tallow 

. .pounds 

14,660,618 

8,998,768 

Tin 

boxes 

74,040 

Wines  and  Liquors 

. barrels 

22,929 

U <( 

47,990 

Zinc  and  Snelter 

. .slabs . ... 

1,381,279 
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